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which your Lordſhip has long and" Jun 
maintained in the Republic of Letters, as 


accurate judge and a diſtinguiſhed 209 


of kterature, I feel an additional inducement 
to offer this Work to 5 your Lordſhip's atten« 


i” * 


tion and patronage. 1 . 
The unaffected condeſcenſion with which 
' your Lordſhip honoured me laſt winter at 
Bath, and the flattering approbation you were 
pleaſed to beſtow on the firſt Courſe of theſe» 
Lectures, are a ſufficient teſtimony of * 
Lordſhip 3 benevolence and * 
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1 1 with . exception OE the Eighth 


. and Ninth Chapters, were delivered laſt winter 
and in the ſpring at Briſtol, :to numerous 
oe dota ig The Author had no in- 
tention, at that time, to publiſh them: but as he 
found, in the Engliſh language, no Work compre- 
bending ſuch a ſyſtematic view of the various and 
important objects which came more immediately | 
under his . conſideration ;, and conceiving that the 
- difſemination of the rules ſeleQed by him might be 
generally uſeful, be was induced to alter his reſolu- 
tion, and ſubmit them. to the candour of the Public. 

To many Engliſh and German writers he muſt 
acknowledge his obligations, in the compoſition of 
his Work. Among the former, he has occaſion- 
- ally availed himſelf of the excellent Writings of 
' IncxNnouz and PRIESTLEY, on the ſubject of 
Air and Weather of Fornx xo. and 
VAUGHAN, on Dreſt; „ and of ARMSTRONG, 
CuLLtNn, and FALcoNEHR, on Food and Drink.” 
To Dr. Forux som. alſo, on the ſubject of 
Sleeping and Waking, he is much indebted, as” 
well as to Mr. Apans, for his uſeful Treatiſe on 
"the © Treatment and N 1 * * 


15 


Beſide the valuable obſervations drawn from all 


: theſe ſources, he has been greatly aſſiſted by the 
5 opinions of ſeveral German writers, viz. HahNE- 


MANN,  HUFELAND, MARCARD, .SOEMMERING, 
Z21MMERMANN, and others; having derived con- 
ſiderable advantage from che general reſult of their 


S e 


1 Although it can ſearcely be expected that a 


Work of this nature ſhould be perfect, or free 
from inaccuracy, the Author has ſpared no 'pains 


to render it deſerving of the public favour, that it 


may ſerve as a domeſtic poly to > families and indi- 
viduals. ' 

5 Should the rules and cautions, "interſpertod 
| throughout, tend in the ſmalleſt degree to improve 

the knowledge of the inquiſitive, difſuade the un- 


wary from i injurious habits, or reſcue the ſenſualiſt 
from the brink of deſtruction, the well-meant ex- 


ertions of the Author will be amply compenſated. 
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E lead n ee 8 
of human knowledge is reduced to a popular ſyſtem; 
when the moſt important ſciences lay aſide the garb 
of pedantry and myſticiſm: when, in fine, the acc 
do inſotmation is open to every rank, and to both 
ſexes. An improvement, which. is ſo conſpicuous, 


muſt ultimately be en 0. moſt deli 
" and extenſive effects. 


2771 . 
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Among other beneficial purſuits to. render, the 
comforts of life more effectual and nd permanent, we, 
| have ocaſion to obſerve, that Natural Philoſophy 
and Chemiſtry contribute” the principal ſhare in 
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Since Medieiney en as 4 ſcienc e, vbich 
reſte upon practical rules of experience, is in a 
Sreat meaſure, founded upon Natural Philoſopby. 
nd Chemiſtrys it will be allowed, that with the 
daily progreſs of the latter,” Medicine alſe muſt 
noceſſarily partaks! of cheſe improvements; aud, 
eontinoally recelbe acceſſions conducive bo its fur. 
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| INTRODUCTION. | 4 


Wich the conſtant increaſe of peta" * 
luxury, a certain weakneſs and indiſpoſition, whe- 
ther real or imaginary, has infeſted ſociety in the 
character of a gentle epidemic, It cannot properly 
be called a diſeaſe, but father an approximation to 
an infirm ſtate, which almoſt involuntarily compels 
man to reflect upon the relative ſituation of his 
phyſical nature, to acquire correct ideas on health, 


x * 


thus imperceptibly to become his own guide. 
. Every individual of any penetration now h 


the privilege of being his own phyſician: —it is not 


unfaſhionable to form a certain ſyſtem concerning 


the tate of our own health, and to conſider this as 


the criterion, by which we may judge of ourſelves 


and others, of patients and their phyſicians. 


Formerly, people were not accuſtomed to think | 
of the phyſical ſtare of their body, until it began to 
be afflicted with pain or debility. In this cafe; they 


entruſted it to the practitioner in Phyſic, as W WW 
now deliver a time - piece to a watchmaker, who 


repairs it according to the beſt of his knowledge, 
without apprehending, that its owner will be at the 


trouble of thinking or reaſoning upon the n 


which he judged'to be the moſt proper.” Mott 3697% 
In our times, we frequently undertake the elite 
of preſcribing medicines ſor ourſelves: and the na- 
tural conſequence is, that we ſeldom; are able to 
tell, whether wel are healthy or diſeaſed: that we 
ny as much, if not more, to ourſelves than to the 
8 a i | phyſician, 


diſcaſe, and the means of prevention or relief, n N 


| „„ * 1 "I | 
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Ap 1 is only ſent for 0 and 


that we cannot conceive him to be perfectly free 
from the ſyſtems of the ſchools, from ſelf-intereſt, 


or ſome other proſeſſional motives. Thus, by ann 


acquaintance with medical ſubjects, which of itſelf 
is laudable, not only the buſineſs of the phyſician is 
frequently thwarted, but likewiſe the recovery of 
the patient is 1 PS. or at beaſt ren- 
dered more difficult. 

No diſeaſe is now-a-days cured without demon- 
ſtration; and he who can neither detect nor com- 
ply with the peculiar ſyſtem of health adopted by 
his patient, may indeed act e eee 
by reaſon and humanity ; but his ſucceſs as a prac- 
tical phyſician, in the common acceptation o — 8 
phraſe, muſt ever remain problematical. Yet this 
general propenſity to inveſtigate medical ſubjects, 
if it were properly directed and gratified, might be 
attended with very happy effects. For the medical 
art ought not to be ſubject to an imperious and faſ- 
cinating demon, whoſe works are conducted chiefly 
in the dark receſſes of myſtery, whom we know 
only from his baneful effects, as he ſpares no ob- 
jects of prey, a9 pp enema dar e 
ſtate of dependance } HEE <0! ; 
„ The veil of myſtery,” e e — ; 
writer, “ which {till hangs over Medicine, renders - 
it not only a conjeQural, but even a ſuſpicious art. 
This has been long ago removed from the otber 
—__ which induces many to believe, that Me- 
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ding is conſumed without a cauſe.) We clearly 


8 every W and that 
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dicine is a mere trick, 4 te ili. 


fair and candid examination, Medicine, however, 
- needs only to be better known, in order to ſecure 


the general eſteem of mankind. Its precepts are 


ſuch as every wiſe man would chooſe to obſerve, 
and it forbids nothing but what. is . ene 


with 10 nnn, I 


If we reflect upon the conſtant ſameneſs which 


prevails through the works of nature, both in the 
production and diſſolution of matter ; we find that 


ſhe igvariably moves in a circle; that in the per- 
petual conſtruction, aa well as in the ſubſequent 
demolition of bodies, ſhe is always equally new and 


\ 


equally perfect; that the ſmalleſt particle, though - 


inviſible to our eyes, is uſefully employed. by her 


 refileſs aQivity that death eſe, or che defiradtion 


of forms and figures, is no more than a careful de- 


compoſition and a deſigned regeneration of indi- 
vidual parts, in order to produce new ſubſtances, 
in a manner no leſs ſkilful than ſurpriſing. We 


further obſerve, that in the immenſe variety of 


things, in the inconceivable waſte of elementary 
particles, there nevertheleſs prevails the ſtricteſt 


ceconomy; chat nothing is produced in vain, no- 


nd all nature united by indiſſoluble ties; that 


N no 


; 
no one thing PAR di with its A e 
Hence: ve juſtly conclude, that man himſelf is not 
an inſulated being, but that he is a neceſſary link 
in the great chain, which connects the univerſe. 
Nature is our ſaſeſt guide, and ſhe will be fo 
with the greater certainty, as we become better 
acquainted with her properties, eſpecially with re- 


ſpect to thoſe particulars which moſt nearly con- 


cern our phyſieal exiſtence. Thus, a ſource. of 
many and extenſive advantages will be explored; 
thus we may approach to d eee 
n that of living long and healthy. | 

As long, on the contrary, as we move in a 


limited. ſphere of knowledge; as long as we are 
unconcerned with teſpect to the cauſes, which 
affect health or diſenſe, we are in danger, either of 


being anxiouſly parſimonious, or prodigally pro- 
fuſe with the ſtock: of thaſe powers, by which life is 
ſupported... Both extremes are contrary to the 
purpaſe of nature. She muſt teach us the rule of 
juſt œconomy: we, being a ſmall part of her 
great ſyſtem, muſt follow her example, and ex- 
pend neither too much, nor too ee 
treaſures. 

_ Although, e ee eee of 
nature ſtill remains very imperſect; yet this cir- 
cumſtance: ought not to deter us from inveſtigating 
the means, which may lead to the acquiſition of it. 
We are aſliſted here by the experience of ſo 


mmm of ſo many ſound 
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_ philoſophers, that we may flatter ourſelves wht - 
the hopes of diſcovering ſome of her hidden ſecrets, ' 
and of penetrating ftill further into her wonderful 

| receſſes, This, however, cannot be accompliſhed, 
without much N 0 mt ak in the 
85 N "SW ed 
opportunities to acquire an accurate and extenſive 
| knowledge of nature; but they are inexcuſable, if 
they remain entire ſtrangers to her ordinary ope- 
rations, and particularly if they neglect to cultivate 

a proper acquaintance with the conſtitution of their 
own frame. If, indeed, we were fixed to the 
earth like the trees by their roots, or if from mere 
animal inſtin& we were ſtimulated to inquire into 
the cauſes of our phyſical liſe; we then ſhould 
vegetate, or live like plants or animals. But, in 
the character of creatures, which ought to chooſe 

"oY and to reject agreeably to the dictates of reaſon, a 

more aſſiduous and minute ſtudy of nature, as well 

_ -as of our own frame, is indiſpenſible; becauſe the 
human body cannot ſubſiſt, unleſs we ſecond her 

| intentions and co- operate with her beneficient | 
efforts. 
Tet it is not e objefted, . hes hs. 
eine itſelf is an uncertain; fluctuating, and pre- 
carious art. One medical ſchool, for inſtance, 

; conſiders the maſs of the fluids as the primary cauſe 

; ol all diſeaſes; another aſcribes them to the irre- 

Om action of che ſolids, and particularly the 


5 nnerves; 
* » N 
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perves; again ſome conſider that as the cauſs of 
the diſtemper, which many are inclined to repre- 
ſont as the effect of it. Thus, different ſchools 
propagate different tenets. relative to the origin of 
diſeaſes; though ultimately, with reſpect to mat- 
ters of fact, they muſt all neceſſarily agree. Nor 
is chis diverſity of opinions in the leaſt degree de- 
trimental to the practieal department of medicine: 
provided that we do not regulate the mode of 
treatment altogether by hypothetical notions. © Of 
what conſequence; I'would aſk; is it to the patient, 
whether his phyſician imagines the nerves to be fine 
tubes filled with 4 ſubtle fluid; or not? whether 
he believes that catarrhs ariſe from hoxious particles 
floating in the air. or from eatching cold ?—or 
whether he is prejudiced in favour of this or that 
particular theory of fevers? lt is a ſufficient ſecurity 
to the patient, if his phyſician be thoroughly ac- 
| quainted with the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, and be 
able to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of any other 
malady. In this reſpect, the medical art is truly 
excellent, and without à rival; for the nature of 
diſeaſes remains invariably the ſame. The accu- 
rate obſervations of Hippocrates made two thou- 
ſand years ago, relative to the progreſs and ſymp⸗ 
toms of diſeaſes, reeur to the medical practitioner 
of the preſent day, in A manner ſufficiently regular 
and uniform. And, in fact, how ſhould ir be other- 
' wiſe; as nature always purſues the ſame path, whe- 
on in a 1 or diſcaſed ſtate of the body? 
B 4 Hee 


* AS 
Us Here again-it-will be.aſked, whence weak erb 

pen that two phy ſicians ſeldom agree in opinion, A 
with regard ro the caſe of the ſame patient? This 
queſtion may be briefly anſwered, by claiming the 
fame right for the medical profeſſion, which is .af- 

ſumed by theologians in conteſted doctrines of 
divinity ; by lawyers in arguing any point in their 
ſophers. who maintain different opinions on the 
ſime ſubje& in Metaphyſics, for inſtance that f 

$i ace and time. But there are more forcible rea - 
ſions which enable us, in ſome meaſure, to account 

| for this diverſity of opinions in medicine. One of 

| the phyſicians, perhaps, is in the habit of viſiting 
| fifty patients in a ſorenoon, ſo that he has not ſuf- 

ficient time. to, inveſtigate: minutely the nature and 

origin of the diſcaſe; while another of leſs extenſive 

it |  praQtice is enabled to do more juſtice to his patients, 

| by attending to their complaints with proper leiſure 
and accuracy, One of them ſhall diſtinguiſh ſome 
of che leading ſymptoms, and without heſitation 
pronounce, that he has diſcovered the true ſcat of 
the malady; but as many diſeaſes of a different na- 
ture are attended with ſimilar and common ſy mp- 
toms, no ſmall danger is to be apprehended, of 

conſounding the one with the other. Another ſhall 
enter the patients room with a preconceived opinion 
on the ſubjeR of ſome! preyailing epidemic, or his 
head is probably full of the caſe which occupied 
e vith theſe zar r. 
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mente, bow diſicult to inſtitute a cool . | 
# | biaſſed inquiry? If, again, both ſhould happen to 
be called in at different ſtages of the diſorder, each 
of them would preſcribe. a- diffetent method of 
ſulted, would in all probability be the moſt corre, 
Or laſtly, one may be ſent for,, who having com- 
menced his ſtudies about the middle of this century, 
has not (from want of time or inclination) ſuffi» 
ciently attended to the mote recent diſcoveries of 
this inquiſitive age; how can it be expected then, 
that he ſhould agree in opinion with thoſe, whoſe 
knowledge has been improved by the numberleſs 
new facts and obſervations lately made in n 
and W in Oe To 
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Mlan is ſubje& to the ſame deſtructive agents 
from without, by which the lower animals are af- 
feed. But there is no doubt, that he is more 
eaſily and frequently expoſed to diſeaſes, than any 
of the inferior creatures. Firſt, it is worthy of 
remark, that the latter are unqueſtionably provided 
with a more active inſtinct, by which nature teaches 
them, from their very birth, to avoid every thing 
that may prove hurtful, and to chooſe whatever 
may have a falutary influence on their mode of 
living. Few traces of this beneficial inſtin can 
be:Gſooreret in the human race. Our own ex- 


perience, 


2 ' 
. 
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perienee, or the inſtyustions of others, lich are 
likewiſe ſounded upon experience, muſt gradually 
teach. us the wholeſome or pernicious qualities of 
"the objects of the material world. Neaſon, indeed, 
. that peculiar faculty of man, indemnifies him; in 
great meaſure, for the want of this inſtinct; it di- 
rects his choice in purſuing what is uſeful, and in 
avoiding whatever is injurious. Vet, at the ſame 
time, the want of inſtinct in man, is to him the 
dbource of many ſufferings in the earlier years of his 
life. He is born without covering, to withſtand 

the effects of climate; without arms to defend him- 

ſelf in his helpleſs ſtate; and without inſtinct, if we 
encept that of ſucking, He remains much longer 
Incapable of providing for his ſelf-preſervation, 
and ſtands in need of the aſſiſtance of his parents 
for a much greater number of years, than any other 
animal with which we are acquainted. Although 
human parents, in general, acquit themſelves of 
this charge with much greater ſolicitude and ten- 
derneſs than the lower animals, yet our imperfect 
inſtinct is productive of much miſchief to children, 
from ignorance and ill- directed tenderneſs in pa- 
rents and nurſes. Children are frequently furniſhed 
vith articles of food and dreſs which, at a more ad- 
vanced age, ripen the ſeeds of diſeaſe and diffolution. 
Thus, many infants are indebted for their obſtruc - 
tions in the meſentery, and the conſumptive habit 
attending them, to their uninformed and over- 
anxious parents or friends, who are liable to com- 
111 | mit 
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dle dil errors vic gd te the quantity and 
* of aliment, which in many inſtances the7̃ꝓc7/ 
ſio liberally adminiſter to the objects of their care: 
even though it be of an indigeſtible nature 
In the ferond place, it is a fact univerſally ad- 
5 mitted, that mankind, upon the whole, eſpecially 
in large and populous towns, have much degene- 
rated in bodily ſtrength, energy of mind, and Par- 
ticularly in the capacity of reſiſting the noxious 
. agency of powers, which affect us from without. 
The progreſſive cultivation of the mind, together 
with the daily refinements of habits and manners, 
are ever accompanied with a proportionate increaſe 
of luxury. As this change from a hardier to a 
more relaxed ſtate of liſe, has produced no difference 
in the cauſes generating diſeaſe, to which we are ſtill, 
and in a greater degree, more ſubject than formerly, „ 
we muſt neceflarily ſuffer by the concomitant err. 
For, fince luxury has affiſted us in preventing the 
temporary effects of external agents, ſuch as cold, 
heat, rain, &c. though we may occafionally guard 
ourſelves againſt their ſeverity, we. ſhall, upon the 
next return of them, be attacked with much greater 
Fiolence, than if we had been more habituated to 
their influence. And this ſtate of things has im- 
perceptibly introduced the uſe of many articles, 
both of dreſs and aliment, which in their conſe- 
quences often prove detrimental to health. Hence 
we find, that in the ſame degree as the refinements 
ee increaſe in a nation, the number and va- 
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riety of diſeaſes alſo increaſe, \- On the contrary, 
the more uncivilized- a people continue, and the. 
more their habits-and cuſtoms approach to a ſtate | 
of nature, the leſs frequently. are they affected by 
the cauſes of diſeaſes. To charaQerize the modern 
efforts made to'enfeeble the human frame, Dr. Bed- 
dies makes the following pertinent remark : _ 
4 In aid of delicacy of conſtitution, art has en- 
; — abam. The carpetted 
floors, ſtuceoed walls, and double doors of mo- 
dern apartments, are intended as its ſcreen. But 
theſe, | reinforced with the double windows of the 
north, would: be an unavailing protection. Nature, 
brandiſhing her ſcourge, purſues with quicker ſteps 
than thoſe, who forſake her ordinances can retire. 
The ſuſceptibility, of impreſſion _ increaſes. faſter, 
than ingenuity can bar our external agents; and in 
| the beft ſecured fortreſſes of effeminacy, it is the 
fate of che occupant, to ſhiver more at the in- 
clemencies of the ſcaſons than the mountaineer, 
who is expoſed to all the blaſts of winter. 
In the third place, we obſerve among che human 
race a much greater ee of prevailing paſſions, 
and man is more violently, and as to the time of 
| their duration, more obſtinately governed by them, 
than any other living creature. Theſe emotions, 
a moderate degree of joy excepted, variouſly affe& 
the human body. But more noxious and oppreſſive 
than any other of the. paſſions, are error and grief: 
the former of which is ſometimes ſo violent as to 


threaten 


* 


_ trated every attempt made towards their extirpa · 
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threaten immediate deſtrudl ion Controlled by 


their powerful influence, and hurried away by the 


impulſe of the moment, the mind is rendered inca- 
pable of judging, and of ſelecting the means of ap- 


peaſing thoſe paſſiona. Hence the remedies, to 


which we have recourſe during the prevalence of 


paſſion, and which then appeat to us the moſt pro- 


per, frequently lay the foundation of ned ; 
diſorders, both of body and mind. 


* . A. fourth ſource of diſeaſes among mankind, are 
various ſpecific contagions. Perhaps the greater 


number of them originate in the atmoſphere which 


ſurrounds us. This is highly probable, at leaſt 
with reſpect to marſhy exhalations, and ſuch re- 
gions as are rendered unwholeſome by different 
manufacturing proceſſes. Auother claſs of theſe 


contagious miaſmata are thoſe, which cannot be | 


traced to any certain origin. Indeed, we daily ob- 
ſerve their migrations; we perceive them moving 
from one individual to another, without fixing any 


ſtationary reſidence : yet they have hitherto. fruſ- 


tion. Of this unſettled nature are, the ſmall-pox, 
the meaſles, the hooping-cough, the influenza, and 
many other epidemics. - The firſt of them, namely 


the ſmall-pox, has of late years been very ſucceſa- 


fully treated; and we learn from various quarters, 


that ſome. of the. moſt ingenious practitioners in 
Italy and Germany are, at this moment, employed 
in a ſerious attempt, wholly to extirpate this 


| 
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| i the Continent of Europe; an obs 
ject which has formerly been accompliſhed in the 
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Since it is eſtabliſhed by numberleſs facts, that 


the temperaments, as well as the diſeaſes, of whole 
nations, are in great meaſure influenced by their 


uſual articles of food; it will no longer be doubted, 


tat the moſt important conſequences reſult from 
our aliment, whether of food or drink. | 
As the doctrine of temperaments is in itſelf highly _ 
curious and intereſting, I think this a proper place 
for introducing a number of practical remarks, 


tending to illuſtrate this ſubje&, and preſenting a 


conciſe view of it, chiefly derived from the learned 


annotations of the ann Profeſfor SOMMER ING, 


of Mayence. . 

« The docrine of temperaments,” fays he, in 
the general acceptation of that term, muſt be al- 
lowed to have greatly miſled the ancient phyſicians, 


and particularly thoſe who lived before the time 
of Galen. We are not, however, to infer from this, 


that the doctrine itſelf is without foundation. They 


_ not, by admitting the exiſtence of tempera- 


nts; for that ſeems now to be fully eſtabliſhed; 


bart by too great a fondneſs for generalization; by 5 


limiting the number of them to four, and fixing 
or attention in this diviſion ſimply on the nature 


and 


* 
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the whole animal co /. Thus, for. inſtance, 
they knew many parts of the human body ſcarcely 
by their names, and were little, if at all, acquainted 
with the great influence of the nerves; while our 
modern phyſicians pay an almoſt extravagant ho- 
mage to theſe faſhionable co- operators in diſeaſes, 
and frequently forget over their favourites the more 
important, at leaſt more obvious, parts of the fluids. 

There is a certain line obſervable in all the 
more perfe&t animals, by which nature is regulated 
in performing the functions of body and mind; in 
preſerving or impairing the health, and in exerting 
all thoſe energies of life, on which the happineſs of 

the creature depends. This line is various in dif- 
ſerent individuals, and the variety cannot be com- 
pletely explained on the principle of the ancients, 
by a difference in the qualities of the blood alone ; 
though a human body of moderate ſize contains not 
leſs than thirty pounds weight of that fluid. Other 
terms muſt therefore be. ſubſtituted for their fan- | 
guine, choleric, phlegmatic, and melancholy tem- 
peraments; and before we attempt this, it will be 
neceſſary to take a more extenſive rien of the 
economy of man. 

_ The cauſes of the Aifference of remperaments 1 
various: Firſt; a difference in the nervous ſyſtem, 
with reſpect to the number of the nervous fibrils, 
e and wandel A large brain, coarſe 
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and ſtrong nerves, and great general bn 
have always been found to be the marks of a cholerit 
1 or cholerico-ſanguine diſpoſition. Hence proceeds 
the quickneſs of perception and capacity of know- 
ledge in perſons” of this claſs, accompanied with 
great acuteneſs and rectitude of judgment, from 
the multitude of their ideas of compariſon. ' Theſe 
agauualities are, however, in ſome meaſure counters -- 
: _ balanced by a violent propenſity to anger and im- 
patience under light ſufferings of body or mind. 
Medicines ought therefore to be cautiouſly ad- 
miniſtered to them, and in ſmall quantities only. 
A diminutive brain and very delicate nerves have 
generally been obſerved to be connected with dull 
| ſenſes, and a phlegmatic languor, ſometimes with 
a taint of melancholy. To affect the organs of 
ſuch perſons, the impreflion of external objects 
muſt be ſtrong and permanent. Their judgments 
are often childiſh from the want of ideas, and hence 
they are ſeldom able to make great progreſs in 
ſcience. They are, however, more able to'endure 
labour, and the injuries of climate; conſequently | 
| their medicines ſhould be rg and nnen 
1 in large quantities. 
is Second: Difference of ireabliey" is avec 98 
bol difference of temperament. | When the fibres 
are excited by the lighteſt ſtimulus to quick" and 
permanent contraction, we may juſtly infer the ex- 
iſtence of a choleric Gifpolition ; ; wits a gn 
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one diſplays itſelf by oppoſite ſymptoms; 'the 
muſcles being lowly contracted, and excited vin 
difficulty by the moſt powerful ſtimulus. 

- Third: The fibres and membranes of a phleg⸗ 
matic perſon are remarkably ſoft to the touch; 
- thoſe of a melancholic perſon hard and dry, vith ; 
greater tone and facility of contraction. 

Fourth: There appears to be ſufficient reaſon 
for the opinion, that an electric principle is diſperſed 
through the atmoſphere, which is communicated 
to the body in different degrees by reſpiration 3 
which ſupplies the fibres with their natural tone; 
gives a more lively motion to the veſſels; and in- 
creaſes the ſerenity of the ſoul, This principle does 
not exiſt in the atmoſphere in equal quantities in 
all countries, nor even in the ſame country at dif- 
ferent ſeaſons or hours of the day. Thus, during 
the influence of the Sirocco in Sicily, all the fibres 
are oppreſſed by languor, and when the air becomes 
more ſerene and elaſtic, the natural energy of body 
and mind return. All men do not inſpire this 
electric matter in equal quantities, and thus & 
remarkable difference of temperament is pro» 
duced. ' © 
Fifth: To theſe cauſes muſt be added the dif- 
ferent nature and quantity of the blood. Thus, 
when the blood is highly ſtimulant, the heart is ex- 
cited to more violent action; an increaſed ſecretion - 
of bile promotes the vermicular motion, and a fu- 
- He of mucus bag to catarrh, &c,—There 

Cc are 
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are then cauſes ſufficiently powerful to produce, at 
a very early period of life, an unalterable prediſ- 
poſition to a certain temperament. That a com- 
plete: change is ever effected, from a choleric habit, 
for inſtance, to a phlegmatic, cannot be conſiſtentlyx 
admitted, at leaſt while the laws of nature remain 
unalterable. I will, however, admit that the tem - 
peraments, though not completely changed, may 
be modified ;—that the vehemence of ſome, and 
> the languor of others, may to a certain degree be 
leſſened. This muſt be done by remedies ſuited 
to the claſs of the cauſes productive of a particular 
temperament. Of theſe the principal are, fit, a 
different regimen. Thus, animal food imparts the 
higheſt degree of ſtrength to the organs, enlivens 
the ſenſes, and often occaſions a degree of ferocity ; 
as is evident. in cannibals, in carnivorous animals 
in general, in butchers and their dogs, in hunters, 
| particularly when aided by the frequent uſe of ſpices, 
wines, and medicines. Vegetable diet, on the con- 
trary, diminiſhes the irritability and ſenſibility of 
. the ſyſtem; in a word, renders it phlegmatic. Some 
authors indeed have conſidered the potatoes as being 
the means of contributing to that end; though I 
am not. inclined to ſubſcribe to this doctrine; ſince 
I have had occaſion to obſerve the lively tempera- 
ment of the common people in Ireland. —Yet at- 
tention to this is highly neceffary in thoſe, who have 
the charge of children; as by the uſe of animal 
food, additional energy may be given to the Fees 
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and when te meu of them i too gre itquy 
be diminiſhed by an oppoſite regimens 
ad. Education is another cauſe eee 
temperament of man. Its power is almoſt un- 
bounded, eſpecially in the more early periods of 
- Youth; and hence it often happens, er 
tions ſeem to poſſeſs one common temperament. 
3d. Climate, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, cotm | 
prehending atmoſphere and ſoil, is a third cauſe of 
difference. The agility and acuteneſs of a choleric 
habit are ſeldom to be found in a region of per- 
petual fog; as for inſtance, in Holland: they are» 
the natural produce of a warm climate, and require 
2 gentle ele vation of ſurface, I TO: IH 
| a ſerene and equal atmoſphere. | 
_ a 1 have ofien obſerved an aſtoniſhing degres 

of activity communicated: to the whole ſyſtem by 
an ardent defire of learning; ſo that the tempera- 
eder ee e eee f 
ſion of knowledge. 

5th, The want of che neteſſaries of life, ar. poſ- 
ſeſſion of the means of luxury, variouſly modify the 
_ diſpoſition; and the livelineſs. of the temperament - 
zs alſo obſerved to riſe or fall, . 
gree of political freedom. | 

6th. Age, company, and profeſional duties 
greatly affect the temperament. Hence we ſeldom 
find any one who, at 56 years of age, retains: the 
activity of that e 
E | 
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_ - Thoſe who follow nature, and not a plauſible 
hypotheſis, will be ſenfible how difficult it is to 
_ claſſify and fix the characteriſtic marks of the dif- 
ferent temperaments; and it is rather a matter of 
doubt, whether the following rude ſketch wall be 
more ſucceſsful than thoſe of others. 

All the modifications of temperaments appear to 
be varieties of the ſanguine and phlegmatic. 

1. The ſanguine is variable. It is marked by a 
| lively complexion ; the veſſels are full of blood; 
and perſons of this habit are ſeldom able to bear 
great warmth; they are prediſpoſed to inflamma- 
tions, and poſſeſs a high degree of irritability and 
ſenſibility. All is voluptuous in this temperament. 
They are fickle in every thing they undertake; are 
affable, and ſoon become acquainted, but as ſoon 
forget their friends, and ſuſpect evil deſigns- in 
every body. Whatever requires induſtry they ab- 
hor, and hence make little N in RO; * 
_O advance in age: 

2. The ſanguineo-choleric enjoys all the health 
nnd ſerenity of the ſaoguine, with all the perſeve- 
rance of the choleric. 

- 3. In the choleric, the beds is ſoft and flexible, 
without being dry and meagre as in the melancho- 
ne; the ſkin has a teint of yellow; the hair is red; 
the eyes dark and moderately large, with a pene- 
trating expreſſion, and frequently a degree of wild- 
neſs; the pulſe full and quick; the muſcular con- 
trations 1 in walking, An &c. are rapid; the 
8 bile 
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bile is copious and acrid, and hence the vermicular 
motion is active, and the body not liable to coſtive · 
neſs. Perſons of this claſs are particularly fond of 
animal food, They poſſeſs great magnanimity, 
are fitted for laborious nts an * born 
for command. 

4. He whoſe n is 8 

is a burthen to himſelf and others. Perſons of this 
claſs are ſubject to diſeaſes of the liver, and hence 
have a ſallow complexion. They are never content 
with their ſituation, and are a prey to envy and 
ſuſpicion, 
5 The melancholic temperament is 1 by 
a gloomy countenance, little, hollow, blinking eyes, 
black hair, a rigid or tough ſkin, dry and meagre 
fibres. The pulſe is weak and languid, the bile 
black, the vermicular motion ſlow. - The percep- 
tions of perſons of this diſpoſition. are quick; they 
are fond of contemplation, and are ſlow in the exe- 
cution of labour, which they patiently undertake. ; 
They bear with reſolution the troubles of life; and, 
though provoked with an. are monies 
vindictive, 

6, The Boetic or r ruſtic temperament has many 
*. the qualities of the ſanguine, in common with 
many of thoſe of the phlegmatic. The body is 
brawny, the muſcles have hut little irritabilicy, and 
. the nerves are dull, the manners e and the 
powers of apprehenſion weak, _ 

7. The gentle temperament is compoſed of FR 
a eau, choleric, and phlegmatic. Univerſal be- 
3 ne volence 
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for the cure of af diſeaſes, is in fact a nonentity, 
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dercn is the diſtinguiſhing chats of this 
claſs. Their manners are ſoſt and unruffſed. They 
hate talkativeneſs; and if they apply to ſcience, 
their progreſs is great, as — are e perſevering 155 | 
contemplative. Laſtiy, 

8. The phlegmatic claſs is marked by a boſt 
white {kin, prominent eyes, a weak pulſe, and lan- 
guid gait. They ſpeak lowly, are little hurt by 
the injuries of the weather, ſubmit to oppreſſion, 
and ſeem born for ſubjection. From their little 
irritability, they are not eaſily provoked, and ſoon 
return to their natural ſtate of indifference and 
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Although there is but one ſtate of perſect health, 
yet the deviations from it, and the genera and 
ſpecies of diſeaſes, are almoſt infinite. It will hence, 
without difficulty, be underſtood, that in the claſſes 
of medical remedies there muſt be likewiſe 4 great 


. variety; and even ſome of them of oppoſite ten- 


dencies. So are both the warm and the cold bath, 
conſidered as medical remedies; though they are 
oppoſite” to each other in their ſenſible effects. 
Each of them manifeſts its medical virtue, yet'in 
ſuch a ſtate of the body wie will _ = OY 


it with advantage. 


It is evident from theſe rents, that an bey 
ſal remedy, or one that poſſeſſes healing powers 


be 
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1 Atte ec h plz impochble f 6 
the bare idea of it involves a direct contradiction · 


How, for inſtance, is it conceivable, that the ſame 
remedy ſhould be capable of reſtoring the tone of 


the fibres, when they are relaxed, and likewiſe have 
the power of relaxing them when they are too 


rigid; that it ſhould coagulate the floids when in a 


tate of reſolution, and again attenuate them 
when they are too viſeid that it ſhould mode- 
rate the nerves in a ſtate of preternatural ſen- 
\ Hbility, and again reftore to them the proper 
degree eee a 
ſtate? 


Indeed, the belief in an univerſal remedy appears 


to loſe ground every day, even among the vulgar, 


and has been long exploded in thoſe claſſes of ſo- 


ciety, which are not influenced by prejudice, and 
not tinctured with fanaticiſm. It is, however, ſin- 
cerely to be regretted, that we are ſtill inundated 
with a flood of advertiſements in almoſt every 
paper; that the lower and leſs enlightened claſſes 
of the community are tit impoſed upon by a ſet of 
privileged impoſtors, who frequently puzzle the in- 
telfigent reader to decide, whether the boldneſs or 
the induſtry with which they endeavour to eſtabliſh 
the reputation of their reſpective poiſons, be the 
moſt prominent feature in their character. It was 
Juſtly obſerved by the ſagacious and comprehenſive 


Bacoy, „ that a reflecting phyſician is not directed 


. which the mukitude entertain of a 


* 
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CS: favour- 
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ſarourite remedy i but chat he muſt be guided by a 
ſound judgment, and conſequently. he is led to make 
very important diſtinctions between thoſe things, 
which only by their name paſs. for medical reme- 
dies, and others which in reality _ Ss 
| Powers.“ | 

Tam induced to 3 myſelf of this des, 

as it indirectly cenſures the conduct of certain 
—_ practitioners, who do not ſcruple. to re- 
commend what. are vulgarly called Patent and 
other Quack medicines, the compoſition of which is 
carefully concealed from the public. Having acquired 
their ill-merited reputation by mere chance, and 
being ſupported by the moſt refined artifices to 
delude the unwary, we are unable to come at the | 
evidence of perhaps nine-tenths of thoſe who have 
experienced their fatal effects, and who are now no 
longer in a ſituation to complain. — The tranſition 
from Panaceas, or univerſal remedies, to Noſtrums 


or Specifics, ſuch, for inſtance, as are pretended to 


cure the ſame diſcaſe in every patient, is eaſy and 
natural. With the latter alſo, impoſitions of a 
dangerous tendency are often practiſed, It will 
probably be aſked here, how far are they practically 
admiſſible, and in what caſes are they wholly un- 
availing? It is not very difficult to anſwer this 
queſtion. In thoſe diſeaſes, which in every inſtance 
depend upon the ſame cauſe, as in agues, the ſmall; 
pox, meaſles, and many other contagious diſtem- 
ye the FOR of ſpecifics, in a limited ſenſe, 
may 
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may be rationally, though hypothetically, admitted. 
But in other maladies, the cauſes of which depend 
vpon a variety of concurrent circumſtances, and „ 
the cure of which, in different individuals, frequently 
requires very oppoſite, remedies, as in the Droply, 
. the various, ſpecies of _ Colic, the almoſt infinite- 
variety of Conſumptions, &c, &c. a. ſpecific re- 
medy. is an inſolent burleſque upon the common 
ſenſe of mankind. ._ Thoſe who are but imperfe&ly 
acquainted with the various cauſes from which, the 
ſame diſorder originates in different individuals, 5 
can never entertain ſuch a vulgar and dangerous 
notion. They will eaſily perceive, how much de- 4 
pends upon. aſcertaining with preciſion the ſeat and 
cauſe. of the affection, before any medicine can be 
preſcribed with advantage or ſafety :—cven life and 
death, Tam concerned to ſay, are too often decided | 
by. the firſt eps of him, who offers or intrudes his 
advice updn a ſuffering friend, The following in- 
ſtances. will ſhew the danger attending the preci- 
pitate application of the ſame medicine in ſimilar 3 
diſorders.— A perſon violently troubled with the 
colic took a glaſs of juniper ſpirits, commonly ß 
called Hollands, from which he received almoſt in- 
ſtantaneovs relief, as the affection proceeded from 
flatulency. ' Another perſon, who found himſelf at- 3 
tacked with ſimilar pains, was induced by the ex- 1 
ample of his friend to try the ſame expedient; ge 
took it without heſitation, and died in a few hours 
after. No wonder, that the conſequences here 
205 6 | were 
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were fatal, as the colic in the latter caſe was owing 
to an inflammation in the inteſtines. A third per- 
fon was afflicted with a colic, ariſing from poiſonous 
© Muſhrooms, which he had inadvertently ſwallowed ; 
the immediate adminiſtration of an emetic, and 
after it, ſome diluted vegetable acid, reſtored him 
to health. A fourth perſon had an attack of this 
malady from an n bernia, or an inward rup- 
ture. The emetic, which relieved the former pa- 
tient, 'neceſfarily proved fatal to the latter; for it 
burſt the bag of incloſed matter, poured the con- 
rents within the cavities of the abdomen, and thus 
Tpeedily terminated his exiſtence. Again, another 
had by miſtake made uſe of arſenic, which occa- 
Honed violent pains, not unlike thoſe of a common 
coc. A large quantity of ſweet oil taken inter- 
nally was the means of his preſervation; whereas 
de remedies employed in the other caſes would | 
Fave been totally ineffectual. Here T willingly 
85 cloſe a narrative, the recital of which cannot but 
excite the moſt painful ſenſations: to lengthen this 
illustration would lead me too far beyond my pre- 
ſerided limits; ſince caſes of this nature happen fo 
frequentiy, that it would be eafy to extend the ac- 
Count of them, by a long e * imme 
| "Bot fatal accidents. 

What is more natural than to ck chifitence 
in a remedy, which we have known to afford re- 
lief to others in the ſame kind of affection? The 
patient anxiouſly. mquites after a perſon, who had 
ISA * been 
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been afflicted with the ſame malady. He is eager 
to learn the remedy that has been uſed with ſucceſs. 
for intelligence. He is determined to give it a * 
fair trial, and takes it with confidence. From | 
what has been ſtated, it will not be difficult to eon 
ceive, that if his caſe does not exactly correſpond 
with that of his friend, any chance remedy . . 
cam dangerous, and even fatal. 
The phyfician' is obliged to employ. all his 
. ſupported by his own experience, as well 
as by that of his predeceſſors; and, nevertheleſs, 
he is often under the temporary neceſſity of dif- 
covering from the progreſs of the diſeaſe, what he 
could not derive from'the minuteſt reſearches. How 
then can/it be expected, that a novice in the art of 
healing ſhould be more ſucceſsful, when the whole 
of his method of cure is either the impulſe of the 


moment, or the effect of his own credulity? It 5 

may be therefore truly ſaid, ne 

N 1H i Pu 
| | From 4 


10 Wee Dr. . A 
ſpeaking of Aſclpiader, the Roman empiric, ſays : * This man 
from a declaimer turned phyſician, and ſet himſelf up to oppoſe 
all the phyſicians of his time; and the novelty of the thing bore 
him out, as it frequently doth the Quacks of the preſent time; 
and ever will, whilſt the majority of the world are fools.” - 

In another place, Dr. Huxham thus curiouſly contraſts the 
treatment, which 1s the leading feature of Quacks : © The timid, 
tf | low 
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| Ancreaſe of the doſes *. 
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e een bi may de cons. 
fidently aſſerted, that a noſtrum or an univerſal re- 


medy is as great a defideratum as the philoſopher's 


ſtone, or perpetual. and univerſal peace among 


* 


men. This laſt, indeed, is not phyſically impoſ- 


ſible ; it only requires that mankind be uniformly. 


diſpoſed in their moral feelings. But an univerſal 
medicine can only be expected to obtain credit 


with the weak, the credulous, or the ignorant. £5 
One of the moſt unfortunate a- 


iſtory of ſuch medicines, is the inſinuating and 


dangerous method, by which they are puffed into 
notice. And as we hear little of the baneful effects 
which they daily produce, by being promiſcuouſly 
applied, people attend only to the extraordinary in- 


ſtances, perhaps not one in fifty, where they have 


afforded a temporary or apparent relief. It is well 


| known, that the more powerful a remedy is, the 
more permanent and dangerous muſt be its effects 


an the conſtitution; eſpecially if it be introduced 
like many Patent- Medicines, by an almoſt indefinite 


There 
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almoſt as dangerous as the bold unwarranted empiriciſm of 
others; time and opportunity, never to be regained, are often 
loſt by the former ; whilſt the latter, amn _— 5 
-off the fage'in a moment. | 

An Italian Count, uncommonly fond of allowing hed. . 
GGG Previouſly 
RES to 
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There i is another 'conſideratilhh; not apt to ſtrike 


ceconomy.—When we intend to bring about any 
remarkable change in the ſyſtem of an organized 
- body, we ate obliged to employ ſuch means as may 
contribute to produce that change, without affect- 
ing too violently the living powers; or without 
extending their action to an improper length. In- 


ſied organs, and a broken conſtitution. Such are 
the melancholy effects of impoſture and credulity ! 
Were it poſſible to collect all the caſes of ſacrifices 
to this myſterious infatuation, it is probable that 

their number: would exceed the enormous havoc 
made by the ſword or the bayonet. 


e the following curious remark on the ſubject 
in queſtion: * As matters ſtand at preſent,” ſays 
he, © it is eaſier to cheat a man out of his life, 
than of a ſhilling, and almoſt impoſſible either to 
detect or puniſh the offender. Notwithſtanding 
this, people till ſhut their eyes, and take every 
thing upon truſt, that is adminiſtered by any pre- 

render to Medicine, without ing to aſk him a 


— 
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tak doh; he ordered the following 3 ehe * 
on his tomb: 


« J waz once healthy ; I E loan I took medicine, 
„ ond died.” 


reaſon 


thoſe who are unacquainted with the laws of animal 


deed, the patient may be gradually habituated to 
almoſt any ſtimulus, but at the expence of his pal- - 


A popular and judicious writer, Dr. Buchax, 


* 
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If theſe abuſes of medicines be of conſequence, 
much more ſo are certain manners, habits, and 
cuſtoms, which the united efforts of the Faculty. 
will. never. effectually remove or ſuppreſs, unleſs 
they be aſſiſted by the female guardians of helpleſs 
infancy. That I may not be miſunderſtood with” 
reſpect to the real intention of this addreſs to the 
fair ſex, I beg leave to obſerve, that the ſubſe- 
quent remarks apply chiefly to certain claſſes of the 
community, among whom a due degree of atten- 
tion is but rarely paid to the ſkin of their offspring. 
The greater number of our faſhionable com- 
plaints and frailties are nearly related to each other. 
The gout, formerly a regular but rare diſeaſe, which 
attacked only the external parts of thoſe advanced 
in years, has now become a conſtitutional indiſpo- 
fition, a juvenile complaint torturing the patient 
in a thouſand different forms. The famous Podagra 
and Ch:ragra of our anceſtors are now nearly ob- 
ſolete, and inſtead of the gout in the feet or hands, 9 
we hear every day of the nervous gout, the gout 
in the head, and even gout in the ſtomach. No | 
rank, no age, no mode of life ſcems to be exempt 
from this faſhionable enemy.— The next and ſtill 
8 more 


| | wnrropuorIOn | N 
more general malady of the mes, ie an wk 
fenſibility to every change of the atmoſphere ; or rather 

à conſtantly ſenſible relation to its influence. We 
ate not only more ſubje& to be affected with every 
current of air, every change of heat and cold, but 
the feelings of ſome are ſo exquiſitely delicate, that 
in a cloſe apartment, nay in bed, they can deter- 
mine with accuracy the ſtate of the weather, as well 

bodily ſenſations, theſe living barometers, more cor · 

the preſent, but even the future changes of the 

weather. I could never have belie ved, that this ad- 
ditional ſenſe, whieh is only of modern origin, could 
be ſo much improved, had I not frequently wit- 

neſſed the ſenſations of certain patients, when 'a 

cloud is floating over their heads ;—a talent ſo pe- 

culiar to our age, that it would undoubtedly excite 
furpriſe, but no envy, in our leſs refined forefathers. 

In a climate, where the weather changes every day, 

and almoſt every hour, it may be eaſily imagined, 

how dependent, frail, and tranſitory, muſt be the 

health of the wretched poſſeſſors of this ew ſenſe 5 

and that a being ſo organized cannot warrant, for 

a ſingle hour, its ſtate of health, its good-humour, 

its phyſical exiſtence. Ip it. not then very probable, 

that many ſtrange and inconſiſtent events of our 
days may have their ſecret foundation in this de: 
pendence on the weather ?—In judging of man and 
his — we ought firſt to obſerve the ſtate 45 | 
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1 complaint. 


4 prognoſtics. 
Not leſs characteriſtic in the ts generation, 
but more painful, are the faſhionable nervous and 


hypochondriacal diſeaſes. Theſe are formidable, 
inſidious tormenters, which not only. deſtroy. our 


. Phyſical well-being, but alſo envenom our tran- 
quillity and contentment, and cloud our faireſt © 
proſpects of happineſs. Without depriving us of 


life, they render it an inſupportable burthen; with- 


out cauſing death, they make him a welcome 


viſitor. 
It is unneceſſary 10 detail the diverſified dam, 


10 which theſe maladies preſent themſelves. Let it 
ſuffice to obſerve, that however intimately the 


mind appears to be connected with theſe pheno- 
mena, we can nevertheleſs account for them from 
certain phyſical cauſes. They have rapidly in- 
creaſed with the propagation of the gout, and ex- 


| perience ſhows, that they frequently alternate with 
the latter, in one and the ſame patient. It is highly 


probable, that they are of a ſimilar nature with the 


gout; that they originate from the fame ſource, 
which is peculiar to our age. Cloſely connected 


with the gout, and likewiſ&with the hypochondria, 
how frequently do we not obſerve the hæmor- 
rhoids, formerly a diſeaſe of the aged, now 
the companion of youth, and almoſt a general 


The 
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the barometer as gur more ſuperſtitious i 
made the celeſtial conſtellations the OE: in 
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"Phe in claſs of our faſhionable diſeaſes are pig . 
1 all thoſe affections ef the ſkin, which are 
known by the name of eruptions, Hiſtolorationt, ef. 
floreſcences, fſeorbtic 'taitts, &c, Of late theſe have 
alarmingly increaſed,” and appear daily to ſpread 
every where, like noxious weeds.” Even in the 
higher ranks, where neither a poor diet, nor want 
of attention to cleanlineſs, can be aſſigned as cauſes, 
we frequently obſerve perſons, whoſe {kin announces 
bad health, and a ſubje&t on whom medicine can 


| have no effect. Phyſicians of different countries 


complain of new and unheard- of cutaneous diſor- 
ders of an extremely malignant tendency; and if 
the ſpreading of theſe evils be not checked in time, 
Europe perhaps will once more be viſited with that 
cruel and nauſeating diſtemper, the Leproſy. 

It is however not ſufficient to give a bare cata- 
logue of theſe fingular affections. Let me attempt 
to trace them to their ſource; to ſhew that they 


can be eaſily prevented; and to point out the moſt 


-likely means, by which this defirable event may 
be accompliſhed.—It is to you, guardians of future, 
and I hope hardier races, that I now appeal, and 
ſolicit your indiſpenſable aid, in ſo important a mea- 
fure or a me ann . | 


Much as we ber and ſpeale of: bathing, aid of 
the great attention at preſent paid to cleanlineſs, 


1 am bold to affirm; that the greater number, if 
„ not 
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ugt the whole of our, fafhionable complaints, ogg | 
nate from the want of care and proper management 
of the tin. Through unpardonable neglect in the 
earlier part of life, eſpecially. at the age of adoleſ- 
| eence, the ſurface of the body is ſo unnaturally 
_ Enervated by conſtant relaxation, that it oppreſſes, 
and as it were, confines our mental and bodily 
faculties; promotes the general diſpoſition towards 
the complaints above. alluded. oz. and, if not 
counteracted in time, muſt ee e 8 
ſill more alarming, and deplorable. | 
We often hear people complain, that their . „ 
uneaſy; a complaint, which I fear is but too pre- 
valent among thoſe, who give themſelves little 
trouble to inquire into its origin. But how is it 
poſſible, I hear many perſons aſk, that the ſkin, 
which is a mere covering of the body, to ſhelter it 
from rain and ſun- ſhine, can have ſuch influence 
over the whole frame? I ſhall venture to explain 
this problem, and hope to impreſs ſuch as are in- 
clined to be ſceptical, with e een for that 
fare of the human body. 2 
The ſkin-unites in itſelf dend y eſſential "EM 
tions. It is the organ of the moſt extenſive and 
uſeful ſenſe, that of touch; it is the eonductor of 
| perſpiration, the principal means which Nature em- 
ploys to purify our fluids ; And through the moſt 
admirable. organization, the ſkin- is enabled to ab- 
orb. certain, ſalutary parts of the ſurrounding, atmo- 
ſphere, and to nd. us againſt the influence. of 


others 


* 


. 


as of an injurious tehdeticy, Fat this carts 
innumerable nerves. and an veſſels are diſperſed - 
throughout che ſkin. 1555 are in the continual 
act of feeling, and at the ſame time of ſecreting and 
volatilizing Hoxious particles, and abſorbing thoſe 


containing vital principles. It has been proved by 


accurate calculations made by the ſcale, that a 


healthy individual, daily and inſenſibly perſpires up- 


wards of three pounds weight of ſuperfluous and 


1 der humours. It may be confidently aſſerted, _ 


that no part of the body is provided with ſo many 


and important Organs, 'by which it is connected 


with almoſt every operation performed i in animal 
life, as the ſkin. It is this, which places us in the 
moſt immediate connection with the ſurrounding 


atmoſphere, which through that channel particu- 
_ harly affects us, and exerts its influence on Our 
health :- we further feel, directly through the ſkin, 


the qualities of the air, heat, cold, preſſure, rarity, 


_ &c. 5 hence alſo we experience, at leaſt in their 


influence, ſtill other much more ſubtle and leſs 


known qualities, of which I ſhall only mention the 
| cleric and magnetic fluids. From the ſpiritual 


and highly penetrating nature of theſe fluids, we 


may eaſily conjecture, how conſiderable a ſhare 


they muſt have in the principle of vitality, and of 


what important uſe the organ is, U which 
1 affect us. 


Important as as the ſkin is to Eten life, it is no 


leſs fo t6 the internal &condtny of the body, where | 
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it appears to be peculiarly deſigned to preſerve be 
great equilibrium of the different ſyſtems, by which 
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the human frame is ſupported i in its vital, animal, 
and ſexual functions. If any ſtagnation, accumu- 


lation, or irregularity ariſe in the fluids, the ſæin is 
the great and ever- ready conductor, through which x 
the ſuperfluous particles are ſeparated, the noxious 
volatilized, and the-fluids ſtagnating in their. courſe 
relieved; a canal being at the ſame time opened 


for the removal of thoſe humours which, if they 


| ſhould get acceſs to the vital parts, ſuch as the 


heart and the brain, would cauſe inevitable de- 
ſtruction. By the proper exerciſe of this organ, 
many - diſeaſes may be ſuppreſſed in their early 


ſtages; and thoſe which have already taken place 
may be moſt effectually terminated. No diſeaſe 
whatever can be removed without the co-operation 


of the ſkin. The nature and conſtitution of this 
organ moſt certainly determine either our hope 


or apprehenſion for the ſafety of the patient. In 


the moſt dangerous inflammatory fevers, when the 


proſpect of recovery is very faint, a beneficial 
' change of the ſkin is the only effort, by which Na- 
ture almoſt ſuccumbing relieves herſelf, and ejects 
' the poiſon in a ſurpriſing manner, frequently in te 


courſe of one night. The greateſt art of a phy- 


ſician, indeed, conſiſts in the proper management 


of this extenſive organ, and in regulating its ac- 
tivity, where occaſion requires. To mention only 


one circumſtance ; it is well known to thoſe who 


have 


3 


8— 


i Fe 


bbs. 5 
have SY the benefitial effects of à ſimple 


bliſter; that the ſtimulus" of it, not unlike a charm; 


has frequently relieved the moſt NN ou 
and ſpaſms in the internal parts. ; 


Cleanlineſs, flexibility, and activity of the ſkin are, 


according to the obſervations premiſed, the prin- 


cipal requiſites to the health of the individual, as 


well as to that of whole nations, But inſtead of 
contributing the leaſt to its improvement, we ge- 
nerally-pay very little attention to it, except to the 
ſkin of the face and hands, which are made too 


often the fallatious index of health; yet it muſt be 


allowed, that the exceptions from this imputation 
are numerous, I am convinced; however, that 


moſt of the patients and valetudinarians, who take 
ſo much pains to refreſh and fortify the internal 
ſurface of their body, by invigorating potations, 


rarely, if ever pay any regard to their external ſur- 
face; an object of equal importance, and perhaps 


ſtanding in much greater need of thoſe corroborants 
than the former. Hence it happens, that the ſkin 


ol convaleſcents is obſerved to be particularly re- 
laxed and obſtructed; that they are expoſed to 
continual colds, upon the leaſt change of tempe- 
rature; and that every day of their recovery ren- 
Ae them more liable to inceffant relapſes. 
In this country, the children / of people in the 


middling and lower ranks are perhaps better manas 


ged, than in moſt other countries upon the Conti- 
nent becauſe frequent and daily bathing is, to my 


1 certalſh * 
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certain knowledge, no where ſo generally ssd 
a8 in England. As ſoon, howeyer, as children at- 

- tain a certain age, this practice is again as generally 
| neglected: after the tenth or twelfth year. of age, 
the ſurface of the body is very little attended to. 
Thus a foundation i 1s laid for numberleſs evils, and. 
particularly for that ſcorbutic taint in the human 
ſyſtem, which is now almoſt univerſally prevailing, 
and which i is more or leſs complicated with other 
and more faſhionable complaints. — As we advance 
further in years, this diſpoſition of the ſkin increaſes 
ſtill more, particularly from the mode of life pur- 
ſued in the higher ranks. We then begin to ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to a ſedentary life, to think, and 
to enjoy. The lady, the man of fortune, ' and the 
ill-fated man of letters, all of them require more 
ative exerciſe, than they actually take, and which 
alone can promote a free perſpiration, and enliven 
the ſurface of the body; but, by their indolent 


habits, the whole machine ſtagnates, and the we 
becomes contracted and debilitated. | 


The huſbandman, indeed, labours Ailigently in 
the ſweat of his brow, and though his ſkin thereby 
preſerves more life and activity, it is neither kept 
ſufficiently clean, nor prevented from being ob- 
ſtructed by perſpirable matter. The artiſt and 

| manufacturer carry on their purſuits in a _—y 
manner, in a confined, impure air; the latter, in 

the duties of his occupation, generally employs un- 

clean articles, ſo that he at length loſes the uſe of 
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ausehen unnN Wannen body. The 
voluptuary and the glutton do not ſuffer leſs than 
the former, as they impair the energy of the ſkin 
by exceſſes of every kind, and take no precautions 
to preſerve its elaſtic textute. Our uſual artieles 
col dre, flannel encepted, are not caleulated to pro- 
mote a free perſpiration;—our coal - fires, and par- 
ticularly the large potations of warm liquors, contri- 
bute greatly to relax the'ſkin. If ve add to this liſt 
of prediſpoſing cauſes, our own inconſtant climate, 
which at one hour of the day braces, and at another 
relaxes the ſurface of the body, which. alternatel/7 
heeats and cools it, conſequently diſturbs its uniform 
the ſkin muſt for theſe: reaſons be almoſt generally 
vitiated, and that it really is a leading ſource of 
many. of our faſhionable” indiſpoſitions. If, at the 
ſame time, we reflect upon its value, as it influences 
the whole of our animal: cegonomy, it is not difficult 
to conceive; the particular connexion ſubſiſting be- 
tween this general depravation and its individual 
effects. When the ſenſation of the ſurface is im- 
paired, hen the myriads of orifices, that are de- 
ſigned: for the continual purification and renovation 
of our fluids, are obſtructed, if not cloſed; when 
the ſubtle nervous texture is nearly deprived of its 
energy, ſo that it becomes an oppreſſive coat of 

mail: is there any reaſon to be gſtoniſhed, that 
we are ſo oſtin haraſſed by a ſenſe of conſtraint 
; 3 and: that this uneaſineſs, in many 
| Soy 4 Fo . 
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8 terminates in eee ee 
length, in black melancholy ? Aſk che hypochon- 
driac, whether, before and during the moſt violent 
fits of mental debility, there does not always precede 
à certain degree of cold, paleneſs, and a ſpaſmodic 
ſenſation in the ſkin; and whether his feelings are 
not moſt comfortable, when the ſurface. of his body 
is vigorous, warm, and freely perſpiring In effect, 
the degrees of inſenſible perſpiration are to him 
the ſafeſt barometer of his ſtate of mind. If our 
ſkin be diſorganized, the free inlets and outlets of 
the electric, magnetic, and other matters, which 
affect us at the change of the weather are inactive; 
ſo that the origin of extreme ſenſihility towards the 
various atmoſpheric revolutions, is no longer a 
myſtery. For, in a healthy ſurface of the body, no 
inconvenience will follow from ſuch changes. — It 
further we advert to thoſe acrimonious fluids which, 
in an ĩmperfect ſtate of perſpiration, are retained in 


our body, and which ſettle upon the moſt ſenſible 


nerves and membranes, — we may the better appre- 
hend, how the cramps or ſpaſms, the torturing 
pains of the Gout and Rheumatiſm, and the moſt 
variegated cutaneous e * e OT 
ſo obſtinate and general. ; 

Il ue equilibrium of the fluids, a . 
the circulation of the blood, are alfo determined in 
no ſmall degre@ by the ſkin; ſo that if this fluid 
become thick and languid, the whole momentum 
of Me blood i is repelled towards the interior parts. 
. 
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Thus a continual plethora, or fulneſs of * blood, 
is occaſioned : the head and breaſt are 8 
preſſed; and the external parts, ec un 
lower extremities, feel chilly and lifeleſe. 
In warm climates, in Italy for inſtance, the he- 
er a very diſtreſſing complaint, are very 
rarely met with, notwithſtanding the luxurious and 
| ſenſual made of life ; becauſe perſpiration i is always 
free and unchecked; while among us perſons are 
found, who devote the whole of their attention to 
the cure of that troubleſome diſorder. 
May we not infer, from what has been dy 
advanced, that the uſe of baths is too much ne- 
| glected, and ought to be univerſally introduced? It 
is not ſufficient, for the great purpoſes here alluded | 
to, that a few of the more wealthy families repair 
every ſeaſon to watering-places, or that they even 
make uſe of various modes of bathing, either 
for their health or amuſement. A very different 
method muſt be purſued, if we ſeriouſly wiſh to 
reſtore. the vigour of a degenerated race. I mean 
here to inculcate the indiſpenſable neceſſity for do». 
meſtic baths, ſo well known among the ancients, 
and ſo univerſally eſtabliſhed all over Europe, a few. 
centuries ago, and which were eminently calculated 
to check completely the further progreſs of the 
leproſy a diſeaſe, though ſlower in its effects, 
yet not leſs diſtreſſing than the plagus itſelt. 
Much has been faid and written upon the various 
methods, and the univerſal medicines, propoſed indif- 
| ferene 
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ferent ages, by different adventurers, profefiedly to 
diminiſh the inherenc diſpoſition to diſeaſe, and to 
provide à new and renovating energy for the hu- 
man frame. At one time they expected to find it 
in the philoſophie and aſtralian ſalts,” at another in 
Magnetiſm and Electricity; ſome fanatics pretend- 
ed to have diſcovered it in the light of the moon, 
others in celeſtial beds; — but, if I may venture to 
deliver my opinion, we may ſearch for it moſt ſafely 
and conveniently in every clear fountain, in the | 
boſom of ever young, ever animating nature. an 
\ Bathing may be alſo conſidered as an excellent 
ſpecific for alleviating both mental and'bodily * 
ſerings. It is not merely a cleanſer of the ſkin, en- 
Itvening and rendering it more fit for performing 
its offices; but it alfo refreſhes the mind, and ſpreads 
| over the whole ſyſtem a ſenſation of eaſe, activity, 
and pleaſantneſs. It further removes ſtagnation in 
the larger as well as in the capillary veſſels; it 
gives an uniform free circulation to the blood, and 
preſerves that wonderful harmony in our interior 
organs, on the diſpoſition of which our health and 
comfort ſo much depend. A perſon fatigued, or 
diſtreſſed in body and mind, will derive more re- 
freſhment from the luxury -of a luke warm bath, 
and may drown his diſquietude in it more effeQually, 
than by indulging in copious libations to Bacchus. 
The bath may be equally recommended as an ad- 
mirable retiring place, to evade, for ſome time, the 
ingame of che atmoſphere; and perſons that have 
the 
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ha misfortune to be too ſuſceptible of external im- 
preſſians, would find no ſmall benefit, were they to 
repair in a thick and ſultry weather to the bath, 
where they breathe in an element leſs loaded with 
| obnoxious particles. —The wiſh. to enjoy perpetual 
youth, is one of the moſt predominant and pardon- 
able among mortals. Though it cannot be ratio- 
nally aſſerted, that bathing will confer continual 
youth, yet I will hazard an opinion, that it has a 
very uncommon and ſuperior tendency to prolong 
that happy ſtate; it preſerves all the ſolid parts 
ſoft and pliable, and renders the joints of the bogy 
flexible. Hence it powerfully counteradts, what 1 
preſume to call an, infidious diſeaſe, viz. age, and. 
which conſiſts in gradually exhauſting the humours, 
and depriving the conſtituent parts of the human 


frame of their elaſticity. It is no leſs certain, that, 


| bathing is one of the moſt efficacious means condu- 
dive to beauty; and that thoſe nations, among which 
bathing. is a, prevailing practice, are uſually the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for IEF of form * beauty 
of complexion. - | 
A moderate deſire to improve and a — 
ſurface of the body, is far from being a frivolous. 
. Purſuit.” It excites as much intereſt, and is pro- 
ductive of as beneficial tendencies, as the exertions 
of many a pſeudo-philoſopher, who devotes the 
toil of years, to arrange his notions in a certain 
ſyſtematic form, and who yet is not fortunate 
enough to attain the great object of his wiſh. I have 
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had frequent opportunities to obſerve; that the de- 
fre of beauty, when not inordinate, may prove the 
ſource of many virtuous and laudable purſuits, and 
that it may be greatly inſtrumental to the preſerva- 
tion of health. I am alſo perſuaded, that this de- 
fire is often purſued by methods not the moſt pro- 
per; and becauſe we have not a juſt knowledge of 
beauty, we make many valuable ſacrifices, not only 
of things relating to health, but ſometimes of life 
itſelf. Inſtances” are not uncommon, of young 
perſons attempting to bleach their ſkins, and beau- 
tiſy their perſons, by avoiding a free air, uſing a 
mild and weakening diet, long faſting, long ſleep- 
ing, warming their beds, &c. &c. but, alas! the 
conſequence did not anſwer their expectation, - they 
loſt both health and bloom! Eating chalk, drink- 
ing vinegar, wearing camphorated "charms, ' and 
ſimilar deſtructive means have been reſorted to, 
by other more daring adventurers, but with no 
better ſucceſs. Thoſe I have laſt mentioned, may 
be called the minor coſmetics: others of a more 
formidable nature, I almoſt heſitate to pronounce, 
as they are unqueſtionably the moſt deletorious ſub- 
ſtances we are acquainted with. Mercury and lead, 
manufactured in various forms, are unhappily too 
common ingredients in many of our modern col-- 
metics, whether they conſiſt of lotions, creams, 
powders, paints, or ointments. That theſe ſub-' 
ſtances can be communicated to the circulating 
_ through the ſkin as well as by the ſtomach, 
57 . requires, 


, 
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+4 requires,.. I ſhould ſuppoſe, no further 1 after 
the doctrines already advanced on this ſubject. 
Lead, in particular, if once introduced into the 
ſyſtem, though in the ſmalleſt proportions, cannot 
be removed by art, and never fails to produce the 
moſt deplorable effects; ſuch as palſy, contraction 
and convulſion of the limbs, total lameneſs, weak- 
_ neſs, accompanied by the moſt excruciating colic - 
pains, and the like. Beſides theſe more obyious 
effects, the frequent external uſe of lead and mer- 
cury, as coſmetics, occalions cramps in every part 
of the body, faintings, nervous weakneſs, catarrhs, 
tubercles in the lungs and inteſtines, which occur 
together or ſeparately, according to the different 
_ circumſtances, till at length a conſumption, either 

pulmonary or hectic, cloſes the dreadful ſcene. 
Beauty of the ſkin, the ſubje& under conſider- 
ation at preſent, is but another term for a ſound 
and healthy ſkin ;—a pure mirror of the harmony 
of the internal parts with their ſurface, or, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, it is viſible health.” . 
There ſubſiſts ſo intimate a relation between our 
interior and exterior veſſels, that almoſt every 
error or irregularity in the organs within, ſhows 
itſelf firſt of all on the ſurface without, and parti- 
cularly on the face. How often are we not ſtruck 
at the aſpect of a perſon, who yet thinks himſelf in 
perfect health, and in a few days an- illneſs, the 
reſult of ſome morbid cauſe concealed in the body, 
juſtifies the ſerious apprehenſions we entertained at 
| | 0 . our 
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that 5 firſt apc of internal irregularitjes is 
| Ticicated by the coliitenance ; but whit uſe do we 
 Eenerally apply this index to ?=We"ds hot 3 
to avail ourſelves of her beneficent intimütionf und 
the continued uſe of pernicious ſubſtatices, inſtead 
of promoting the object we have in view; will ul- 
imately tarniſh and impair that beaüty, which we 
meant to adorn and preſerve. We imagine it in 
our power to improve the ſkin,” without attending 
to the purity of the fluids, although it is indebted 
to them for its very exiſtence. | You would ſmile 
at a perſon, who ſhould attempt to cleanſe an impure 
tongue, by conftantly ſcraping it, when a Ae 
flomach i is the real cauſe of that impurity. . 
Prom the tenor of the preceding dane 1 
hope for indulgence, when I venture to pronounce 
Every coſmetic, whoſe compoſition is kept # ſecret 
from the public, falſe and fraudulent ware. The 
_ three great and really effectual SunsTITUTEs ron 
Conteerrce®, which I would recommend, are the ; 
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o ſuch readers, whether male or female, ab ave derm 
to make uſe of coſmetics, inſtead of attending to the more ef- 
fectual means to preſerve the bloom of the ſkin, it may be of 
ſervice to point out one or two external applications, in order, to 
prevent them from reſorting to the dangerous and deſtructive 
Contrivances of Quacks.—Accofding to Dr. Wirugamé, a 

Penn of great eminence at Birmingham, an infuſion of 
in milk makes one of the ſafeſt and belt coſmetice. 
Angther preparation A fein of pimples and recent 


eruptions, 
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wlosiag: Pups due attention de evil as: 7 
ration; an important/proceſs this, by: which nature, 
it duiy alliſted, will not fall to expel at acfmoniou 
or uſeleſs particles. By this alſo the ſurface of the 
body will be Rept in a conſtant armoſphere of 
ſoftening exhalations,—a ſpecies of volatile vapor- 
| bath, the moſt efficacious means of preſorving it 
ſoft and pliant, and of animating it with the colout 


dot liſe. The next circumſtance to be attended to, 


is the purity of the fluids; this depends equally. on 
a free perſpiration, and on a vigorous ſtate of dige 
tian. The third requiſite to a fair, healthful com- 
plenion, is an uniſorm diſtribution of the fluids; in 
other words, a free and unreſtrained ciræulatibu of 
tbe blood; as. the very pureſt fluids, when pro- 
fuſely determined to the face, ate productive. oi diſ- 
agreeable conſequences, ſuch: as natural redneſs, 
fluſnings, tumid appearances, &c., of "Os oy 
_ of wfeclentary.life re ſo apt to complais. 5 
To theſe three general obſervations, I thinks; i 
may e ee ann injunc- 
2 1 E — 


eruptions, it ted by gentle eee ee 'the froth 
| expreſſed j juice of houſe-leck, mixed with an equal quantity of 
ſweet milk or cream.—Yet all contrivanices whatever, to anſwer 
| this purpoſe, are abſurd and nugatory, if the inward ſtate of 
the body be neglected, or if looked upon as ſþetificr of themſehnes; 
Such things do ner exiſt in nature; and we might /as well try 
do bleach the face of a Negro, as to remove any ſcorbutic or 
other eruptions from the face, without beſtowing p proper 4 
tion to the whole flate of the body, and particularly 
FF I 
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| 8 dee to the improvement of. the king! as 

connected with a ſtate of good healch.—Carefully 
avoid all im moderate and violent dancing, as the 
ſudden alternations of heat and cold, not only im 
Wee pair the general ſtate of the ſkin, but are likewiſe | 


of the greateſt detriment to beauty, —Abſtain from 


the too frequent and too copious uſe of heating 
liquors of every kind, particularly punch and ſtrong 
wines. There is ſcarcely any ſubſtance which is, 
in my opinion, more deſtructive of the bloom of 


youth and manhood, than this liquid. fire, which fills 
towards the face, parches the ſkin, renders it ſpotted, 


and lays the foundation of that incurable diſeaſe, 


which is by the French and Germans ſarcaſtically 


called copper. Neither ſugar, nor any additional in- 
gredient to pleaſe the palate, can deprive theſe 


liquors of their noxious qualities, ſo that even the 
moſt agreeable of theſe ſeductive potions is attended 
with conſiderable danger. Avoid, farther, every 
exceſs in bot drinks, as coffee, chocolate, tea, par- 


_ ticularly the laſt, in which the people of this coun- 


try are more liable to indulge, than in any other 
beverage. I ſcarcely dare venture to impeach this 


favourite /olace of our morning and evening hours ; 
but with all due deference to the charms of. ſocial 
. virtue, I conſider it as my duty to denounce the 


too liberal potations of this liquor, as not a little 
prejudicial to the fairneſs and purity of the kin. 
Tea ken hot, and in immoderate quantities, not 


. organs of 


digeſtion, 


8 „ 

"_— burke cauſes Hustuatiome and congen 
tions in the humours of the face, and frequently | 
brings on 4 degree of dehjlicating perſpiration. Let 

us conceive” the ſtomach inundated wit a portion 
of warm water, juſt at the time of digeſtion ; its 

concoctive powers are literally drowned at the very 

infant when their aſſiſtanee is moſt required; and, 
inſtead of a pure balſamie cby/e, or alimentary 
fluid, it prepares crude, and acrimonious humours, 
which can only generate an unhealthy maſd of 
blood. Here, I cannot impreſs upon the atrefitive - 

"reader, f in terms fofficiently ſtrong, the following 
truth: that & bealthy fomach only can produce 
| healthy. and uncontaminated” fluids; and that two 
thirds of all that we call acrimony, or ſharpneſs 

of humours in the ſyſtem, proceed from a languid 
ſtomach, and irregular digeſtion.—lf therefore the 
tea be made too weak, it wilt operate merely 

as warm Water, and like it will greatly relax 

| the coat and membranes of the ſtomach if 
made too ftrong, it will give an unnatural heat to 
the body, prove a dangerous ftimulus ' to che 
nerves, occaſion palpitations of the heart, univerſal 

trembling, cramps, with a number of other com- 

plaints, which it is needleſs to enumerate.” That 
theſe effects do not immediately take place, 

during the firſt manths or years of indulging 

-ourſelves in the intemperate uſe of hot and ſtrong: 
tea, is a dent to controyert this poſition; *_ 
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| 5eQ, ſcarcely. of leſs importance than the. former 3 
namely, the various articles prepared by the paſtry-, 
cook and conſectioner. Theſe dainties might be 
leſs objected to, if any method could be deviſed 
ol baking them without the pernicious. ingredients 
of yeaſt and fat, ſubſtances which load the.ſtomach 
with a glutinous lime and rancid matter, which 
obſtruct. the glands of the abdomen, particularly 
thoſe of the meſentery, and which have a ſtrong 
"tendency to RT the ns gel e N 
nentioned.. 35333 R 
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"forms an object of the firſt importance. The 
great diſproportioa ſubſiſting between healthy and 
diſeaſed children, together with the deplorable 
mortality which occurs among the latter, too 
Plainly evince, that their bodily wellere 1 is not ſuf⸗ 
ficiently attended to. 

There is little room W e ther by « owes. 

| rational mode of nurture, during the firſt years of 


"i "To ſome readers i may be ns; 1 xplali abit bs 
ie education is meant the bodily treatment of children 
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. The phyſical education of infants unqueſtianably. 


8 in many 4 Albeales in fe might 5 
cee.itcher be wholly prevented, or at leaſt greatly mi- 
tigated. Nothing perhaps, would contribute more | 
to meliorate education in general; than, what has | 
been long and much wanted, a ſerious and minute 
attention of the Faculty to this particular branch 
of medical ſtudy; which at preſent, I am evn- 
Nav to ſay; is almoſt totally negleQed; +. '... 
The ſew books extant on this ſubject, are nei- 
this written on ſcientific principles, nor calculated, 
by their manner and ſtyle, to afford plain and 
Popular inſtruction. It is not enough for profeſ- 
fional men, to plan ſyſtems of education in their 
ſtudy-rooms;—let them alſo demonſtrate in prac- 
tice, that they are familiarly acquainted with the 
true method of educating children a method 
which, in my opinion, implies ſomewhat more than 
merely preſcribing and adminiſtering medicines. 
80 long aa the nurſing of children excluſively 
remains in the hands of common midwives and 
nurſes, it is rather à matter of ſurpriſe, that ſo 
many infants ſhould ſuryive the age of childhood. 
We ought therefore, above all things; to inquire | 


into the monſtrous prejudices prevailing in this 


eſſential part of — en 
ſep towards their exti 
Ho great would be my ſutla8tionycif, bye | 
following ſtrictures, I ſhould be able ro convince 
| ſome ingenuous mothers, who poſſeſs ſufficient for- 
ticade, to ſhake off the bondage of old cuſtoms, or 5 
12 n 
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ane Adee 0 6. dh 60 e pe er 
fitple naturt In a ſyſtem of practical education, 
nx is a juditious precept, which cannot be tos much 


inculcated, to omit "rather than to underruſte, or 


c eee nee 2 e e ne 
of infant." 7 5 
From the difficulty < diſcovering it dee „ 
and ſeat of the complaints in children, ſpevially | 
if accompanied with any particular fymproms in 
the exeretory veſſels, it is Very uſual to adminiſter 
a gentle Taxative or emetic, upon the lighteſt or- 
raſfioh;—Trt would lead me too far to examine, in 
detail, the many ill conſequences teſulting from fo 
abſurd und detrimental 4 practice. I cannot, bow- 
Ever; forbear to remark, that by dealing conſtantly 
m aperient medicines (a ſtrange infatuarion among 
the vulgar I) the future diſeaſes of the child affüöthe 
by vitiating the juice of the ſtomach, which ſerves 
to coneoct our food. For, as the operation of 


Inxatives is in a manner mechanical, by impelling 
de Hoids) and particularly. thoſe. of the rmecous | 


kind, towards the ſtomach and bowels, and cauſing 
them to accumulate in a greater degree than uſual, 
it will be eaſily underſtood, that by the frequent 
repetition of this ſtimulus, the gaſtric juice will be 
rendered unfit to effect the proper ſolution of Food 

in the ſtomach. For the ſame reaſon, perſons ſub. 


of indigeſtion, when they once habiruace themſelves. 
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0 eke Aeneas er any other aperient pill 
Thus the ſtomach is converted, as it were, into 2 


l field of battle, where all the irregularities, that take 


place in the ſyſtem, are left to fight their way: 
where the limũts of diſeaſe and health, nay the al- 
ternatioe of life and death, are to be finally deter- 
mined. That this however is not the moſt proper 
place for ſuch a conteſt, requires no demonſtration. 
The ſtomach is appointed by nature for very dif- 
ferent purpoſes ; it is the only organ of 'nouriſh- 
ment and aſſimilation ; the fource of ' reſtoration 
and health; But how can it effectually anſwer this 
end, if it ſerves, at the ſame time, as the conſtant 
laboratory of diſeaſes ? As it is always in a ſtate of 
impurity, it cannot act with uniform energy and a 
ſufficient degree of elaſticity, to prevent frequent 
mours, hypochondriac affections, and nervous de- 
bility; all of which, I have reaſon to fear, are 
conſequences, more or leſs, of tampering wich 
medicines, and eſpecially ĩn the ſtate of childhood, 
Jam further induced to think, though it may to 
ſome appear rather bold, that more children are 
"deſtroyed by the abiurd practice of loading their 
tender ſtomachs with every ſort of traſh, ang aſter- 
wards relieving chem by repeated doſes of phyſic, 
than by any other natural proceſſ. This lke- 
wiſe accounts for the diſproportionate” number of 
children, who die in 2pwns, at a certain age, before 
Tart E3 they 
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chey become imme wo len ſevere aud mide on 
o_ digeſtive organs. $03 OTE. 
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| this general'tendency to diſeaſes; to meliorate the 
conſtitution of children, by producing a more re- 
gular circulation of the fluids; and to direct the 
exuding morbid matter more univerſally and uni- 
formly through the pores of the ſkin, a more 
effectual remedy cannot be ſuggeſted, than that 
of frequent bathing, and a 11 85 n * of 
. medicines. 6 
- Theſe obſervations: are not —— "bir 
founded on experience, and, it gives me pleaſure 
to add, are confirmed by many phyſicians of emi- 
nent abilities, and extenſive practice, on the Con- 
tinent. I am further diſpoſed to hape with con- 
fidence, that every judicious practitioner in this 
country alſo will, on mature deliberation, aſſent 
to the a tenor of (hes a l here ad- 
ee et bea bade e His Pe 
means of counteracting and ſuppreſſing the diſ- 
poſition to ſtomachic and bilious complaints, 
which in our days are uncommonly prevalent 
among children and adults, and which are fre- 
quently accompanied with diverſified nervous 
ſymptoms. By the efforts of nature, to throw 
off malignant humours from the ſurface of the 
"9M r e 
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ſaſely prevented, catarrhs ſuppreſſed, or greatly 


mitigated, teething rendered eaſy, and the. whole 
phyſical pondinon of the child e im- 
proved - f | 
A queſtion ws te. which is An ant ht 
per degree of heat in uſing the bath for children? 


II ͤdhall venture to pronounce, upon the autio- 


rity of the beſt modern authors, confirmed by mx 
own experience and obſervation, that the lukewarm - 
bath, between 84 and 96* of Fahrenheit's ther- 
.mometer, rather more than new-milk-warm, is, 
upon. an average, the moſt ſuitable temperature. 
_ -An; erroneous notion too much prevails, that the 
good effects of bathing are principally to be 
aſcribed to the cold bath. The uſe of any bath, 
indeed, whether cold or warm, that is, the ſtimu- 
lating impreſſion excited by the water, is, of itſelf, 
an excellent tonic, ſerying to brace and invigorate 
the whole ſyſtem. Not to mentigh the comfort- 
able ſenſations, that muſt neceſſarily attend the 
cleanſing and opening ſo many millions of pores, _ 
with which the ſkin is provided, the water for- 
merly conſidered as a imple clemeht, is now 
pretty generally underſtood to be a compound body, 
which conſiſts of agen and hydrogen, or vital and 
inflammable air, the former of which,, it is well 8 
known, promotes the proceſs of reſpiration, and 
literally feeds. the vital principle in the human 
"Mo * this aſſertion. reſts chiefly on an 
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ee foundation, & ſo wth; is certain, cha 
a lake warm bath, uſed for the legs alone, has 
Veen ſound, by experience, to communicate new 
_ ſpirits to the weary traveller, almnoſt inſtantiy to 
remove the fenſe of languor, and to re- animste all 
His fatulties. Bruce, the Abyſſinian traveller, re- | | 
marks, that in the intenſe heat of chat country, 4 
lakrwarm bath afforded him more reſteſument 
und vigour, than a cold one. We ought farther 
w oonſider, that infants are accuſtomed ſcarcely 
td any other than a warm temperature. The cold 
bath belongs to the claſs of the heroic. remedies, 
and ia its ſudden and vehement effects: nearly 
rveſembles electricity. It is moreover an axiom 
In medicine, that the means of ſtimulating and 
corroborating the ſyſtem, ſhould” be in proportion 
To the degree of vital power in the individual; 
that a faint ſpark may be extinguiſhed rather than 
Eindled by too violent a concuffion of air; and 
that a degree of ſtimulus and invigoration, which 
agrees with a firm and robuſt body, may prove 
deſtructive to the weak and tender. It might 
therefore be extremely hazardous to employ 'a 
temedy, in the deficate frame of infants, which. 
even adults cannot always reſort to without pre- 
eavcion. 1 preſume to go à ſtep farther, and do 
not heſitate to fay, chat the uſe of the cold bath, 5 
in reference to the treatment of children, is even 
"Jp pANGEROVs.” Its principal mode of operation is 
1 by'concraſting tie whole ſurface of the body, and 
| = DTT - ” IS „ by 
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dy eauſing a general repulſion of the fluids towards 
the internal parts. Hence in a young and infirm 
body, Which hag very little internal reaction, the 
neceſſary conſequence of cold bathing will be an 
une qui diſtribution of the fluids, a partial or local 
ſſttagnation of them; and, what is worſt of all, an 
accumulation of humours in the head, by which 
infants are frequently injured, before it is in their 
power to complain. The luke warm bath, on the 
Contrary, produces an uniform revolution and ſalu- 
tary purification of all the fluids. For theſe rea- 
ſons, I conſider the tepid bath as in every reſpect 
Preferable, fince-it may be uſed ſomewhat cooler 
for ſtrong children, « or warmer for thoſe of a weakly 


| conſtitution; ſo that the requilite degrees of heat 


may be regulated according to the. increafing age 
and ſtrength of the child. In ſummer, the water 
intended for bathing ought to be expoſed.the whole 
day to the rays of the ſun, which will impart to it 
river-water, is the moſt proper for this purpoſe ; 
and if there be a neceſſity for uſing ſpring or well- 
water, it ſhould be previouſly ſoſtened with a ſmall 
quantity of boiled water, in which a quarter of an 
ounce of ſoap has been diſſolved, with the addition 
of a little bran or oatmeal; and if milk can be 
had, it will be found a ſtill more uſeful, ingredient. 
Here [ would ovens pang, to boil 
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lai roattfuants, which are mor”: . 
importance in the bath. During the firſt weeks 


and months, the child ſhould not be ſuffered th 


remain in the bath longer than five minutes, which 


time may be gradually inereaſed to à quarter of an 


hour. During the whole proceſs of bathing, the 
body ſhould not remain inactive, but be gently 
rubbed with the hand, and aſterwards cleaned with 


a ſoſt ſpunge. It is of conſequence to attend to 
the point of time, when the child is taken out 


of the bath; for in almoſt every inſtance, when 


Warm bathing diſagrees with the child, it will be 
found owing to neglect in not wiping and drying 
the body with ſufficient expedition at this particu- 
lar period. Hence it is highly neceſſury, to keep 
warm cloths in readineſs, in which the child ſhould 
be wrapped up, and dried, the very moment it is 
taken out of the bath. Every one in the habit of 
bathing muſt have obſerved, that the evaporation 
of water on the ſkin excites penetrating and un- 
comfortable ſenſations of cold; and there is an 


aſtoniſhing difference of temperature, between the 


actually being in the water, and the eircumſtance 


of having water on the {kin after quitting the bath. 
If; therefore; a child, from want of due precaution, | 
de kept for ſeveral minutes with a naked, wet 
body, it will be liable to contract a cold, the 
more dangerous i in its conſequences,” as it imme 
diately ſueceeds 8 in which wing rpg is warm 
By. * ſkin open. e 


lt ſhould be further obſerved, that bathing, im- 


,mediately-after 2 meal; or with a full tamach, is 
highly improper, if not dangerous, both in children 
and adults; nor is it adviſable, in rough weather, 
to carry a child into the open air too ſoon after 
bathing. The moſt proper time for uſing the bath, 
is the evening, when the child can be. magver to 


"4 bed, as ſoon as it is completely dried. F 
There is another ſpecies of bath, 3 indiC- 


penſable, which I will call the Air-bath; or the 
daily enjoyment of freſh air, This is uſually con- 
ſidered as a promenade, or pleaſure-walk ; and as | 
children cannot judge of its great utility, and the 
weather is not always favourable for excurſions, 
parents are ſometimes; guilty of unpardonable ne- 
gle, in confining infants for whole days and weeks Ny 
together within their rooms. But if air be eſſen- 
tially requiſite to animate the moſt ſubtle powers 
of man, it follows, that it is as neceſſary to the 
organs of liſe as food and drink ; and that its ſalu- 
tary influence on the conſtitution does not ſo much 
depend on the ſtate of it with reſpect to pleaſant- 
neſs and ſerenity, as on its freſhneſs and conſtant 
renewal, Hence I would impreſs it on the reader, 
28 à rule not to be departed from, 10 r 
elagpſe, without affording the child an opportunity of 
imbibing the ſalubriqus qualities of freſh air,—ln 
the firſt months great precaution. is neceſſary, and 
children born in ſpring or ſummer. have in this re- 
* as there is leſs danger in 


expoſing 


che milder ſcaſons, too, violent winds, and moiſt 
weather, cannot be too carefully avoided, Aſter 
the two firſt months of its exiſtence, if the child 
hes been duly habituated to freſh” air, it may Be 
. fafely carried out in any ſtate of the weather: this 
ought to be regularly done every day, were it only | 
' for half an hour, as it is one of the moſt nouriſhing 
cordials that can be given. I ſhall juſt notice here, 
by the bye, the great benefit which the eyes of 
children derive from this practice, and which, par- 
ticularly at a time, when the complaints of weak 
and ſore eyes reſound in almoſt every family, is of 
the utmoſt importance, It is an unqueſtionable 
fact, that the ſhortneſs of ſight, and weakneſs of the 
eyes, fo prevalent among the inhabitants of towns, 
is chiefly owing to the injudicious cuſtom of con- 
Kaing children, during the firſt years of their lives, 
almoſt conſtantly within four walls; ſo that the eye, 
being accuſtomed to view nean objects only, be- 
. comes organized for a narrow "compaſs, and at 
Jength is rendered incapable of forming the focus 
Properly for diſtant objects. On che other hand, 
it is equally certain, that by an early and dally 
Practice of che organs of ſight, in beholding remote 
objects; in the open air, the citcle of viſion is en- 
| Harged; che power of ſight is ſharpened; and a 
ſolid foundation laid for acquiring a clear and com- 
| (prehenſive diſcernment of objects. 
333 ; . As 
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As  confequeties' fromthe preceding obferva- 


tion, it will be readily admitted, thae/ the proper 
and daily airing of the nurſery; in winter as well as 
in ſummer, is of no ſmall importance to che well- 
being of children. —It has deen proved by many 
fatal inftatices; that a confined and impure air alone 


is capable of exciting the moſt violent convulſive 


tymptoms, and conſequently is one of the principal = 


cauſes, that ſo" many infants die of convulliois, 
dufing” the firſt months of their lives, Would it 


not be more eligible, to ſeleA the moſt Airy apart- 


ment in the houſe for a nurſery, than low and eon 
fined garrets, as is too frequently the cafe in large 
families? The toom, in which children breathe, 
ſhould at leaſt be capacious and lofty, and expoſed 
to the cheering rays of the ſun, which not only 
influence the temper and ſpirits of children, bur 


are an excellent mean of purifying the corrupted 
Air in their apattments. | 


/- Perſons unsecuſtomed to reflect on this ſubject, 

enn ſcarcely conceive, what ſalutary effects the 
fimple means here recommended, namely, the early 
| habit of waſhing, bathing, and daily airing, pro- 

duce on the conſtitution, and phyſieal formation of 
the child. The habit of body, growth, and ap- 


 pearance of children, when properly managed i in 


this reſpect, will de totally different from thoſe, who 
re reared like foreign plants in a hot-hoaſe. To 
point out ſtill more forcibly the peculiar advan» 
Leer nne 


exhibit | 
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exhibit/a picture of ſuch children, not taken from 
the experience of modern obſervers, with my 'own, 
and that of a reſpectable phyſician in ys 
Profeflor HuxzLand of Jena. | 
1. A child thus treated is „ 
affected by the viciſſitudes of climate and weather. 
2. Its body is ſtraight and robuſt; its re 
e muſcular, and well proportioned. 
3. The ſtages of evolution, in its different © or- 
gans, take place in regular ſucceſſion ;—no power, 
no capacity, outſtrips another; its teeth do not 
appear too ſoon, nor at irregular periods; the child 
does not begin to walk too early nor too late; 


| and” the ſame order is obſervable with regard-to 


ſpeaking. Even the mental faculties expand them- 
ſelves more regularly, that i is, not too rapidly, but 
after the moſt important bodily changes have been 
effected. Every period of its progreſs to maturity 
comes on in a natural and gradual manner, ſo that 
the child, in a phyſical ſenſe, remains longer a 
child it does not ſhoot up into manhood, before 
it has completed the proper term of youth; and 
chus every ſtage, as well as the whole career of his 
| exiſtence, 1 is conſiderably prolonged. th 
4. By this treatment the ae the bude, 
all internal motions, particularly of the lungs and - 
inteſtines, together with the uſual evacuations, are 

beneficially promoted. Of no leſs advantage is the 
ve to thoſe children, that are ſubject to habitual 


coſtive- 
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ee ec a \ diſtetnperature which cannot 10 too 
much guarded againſt, not only during the age of 
childhood, but alſo through the whole life. | In- 
_ - fants accuſtomed to the bath, and freſh air; are 
. anden ever known to ſuffer from this complaint. 
. The texture of their muſcular; fleſh/ becomes 
4 ſolid, the colour blooming, and the body neither 
appears tumid and ſpungy, nor parched and meagre. 
The complexion i is lively and freſh the head and 
lower belly are in juſt proportion to the reſt of the 
body, and the diſpoſition to rickets, ſo common 
1 many other children, is not perceived in them. 
7. Neither are bathed children affected by that 
exceſſive ſenſibility and diſeaſed irritabilicy- of the 
neryous ſyſtem, which in many inſtances ſo fatally 
degenerates into ſpaſms, fits, and convulſions. 
Theſe irregularities, in early life, are chiefly inftru- 
mental in bringing on that pitiable ſtate, in which 
ſome unhappy perſons, through the whole of their 
| lives, are little better than 7oco-motive nervous na- 
chines—organized beings, which. appear to exiſt for 
A bogs ſake of feeling only, not for acting. 
8. Diſeaſes of the ſkin, eruptions, catarrhs, 
* obſtructions of the firſt pallages, &c. are 
rarely obſerved to attack a child, that is properly 
treated; and if they do, their duration will be ſhort, 
as the criſes will, i in this caſe, be eaſy and natural. 
9. Thoſe diſeaſes in children, which are. com- 
monly called dangerous, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
eater fever, &c. and NW are ultimately * 
2821 1 ef 
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and more eaſily to be overcome, when the ſkin is in 
full health and vigour - but as the uſual manage 
ment of children deprives the ſkin of thoſe pro- 
perties, we need not be at all ſurpriſed at the dan- 
ger and ſubſequent W of Khiliren, in Me 0 
above-mentioned diſeaſes. 4 : 
10. The early practice of bi and 1 | 
may. be alſo: recommended as rending to ſtrengthen 
that ſenſe of cleanlineſs, which is ſo praiſeworthy 
and uſeful in itſelf; and which is not ſufficiently 
cultivated among thoſe | e e the bath i is 
in diſuſe. 
The Ruſſians, with all their Ianorance and ruſti- 
city of manners, take the lead of the more refined 
French and Germans, both in a delicate ſenſibility : 
of cleanlineſs, and in the practical uſe of the bath. 
I lately read of a foreign gentleman, travelling in. 
Ruſa, who had hired one of the natives as his 


groom or poſtillion. Aſter having travelled ſeveral 


days together in very ſultry. weather, the ſemi- 

barbarian upon his knees requeſted his employer, to 
grant him leave of abſence for two or three hours F 
to refreſh himſelf with the luxury of a bath, Which 
to him was indiſpenſable, and the want of which he 
had long felt. The peaſants in that country poſ- 
fefs a refinement of ſenſe, with reſpect to the ſur- 
face of the body, with which the moſt elegant 
ladies in other countries ſeem totally unacquainted, 
dut Which, it is nes, they would have no 
reaſon to bluſh at. | 


I 3 


e e made 4 Umilür n With 
regard to children aceuteched to che bach. Far 
frotn enkibiting choſt ſymptoms of uneaſineſꝭ and 
terror manifeſted by vitier children ut the ſight of 
the water, they ſhew trür love for that element; 
bathing in do them « ſoir6e of real pleaſiire, and 
they eagerly awalt * moment Ou nn eee 
ee Wi eee os a er. 
pedded iw proben der Full effect, it ſhould not be 
| forguttsn;' that the 4066/2 managetnent of the child 
vuglit to correſpond and keep pace with the pre · 
ceding practice. Without attenchag do this con- 
 Uinion; the conſtant waſhing und backing may not 
vhly prove vf lite ſervice, but may im ſothe in- 
manees be productive of miſchief ' Hence” it il 
ubſolotely necelfary to prohibit the uſe of feather - 
beds, cumberſome dreſſes, &c. and to avoid all fuf- 
Woenting rooms, whether octafiohed by too rent 
heat, or an offenſive corrupted atmoſphere, | 
Thete is tb practice more detrimentl to the 

povers and energy of nan, in the firſt period of 
dus eveltion; than thit of Immetiiately ſinking the 
render infant in a heap of ſoſt ſeuther- beds. In this 
ſivation, all che organs devote extremely reluxed, 
and we duy the foundation of u very ſerious malay, 
a fwrnning in the ſource of . 
ach, end- neh, . nt eee 
. racy ee eee e ene e 
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nder to parents, to lay their children, from the 
very hour of their birth, on ſoft and cooling mat- 
treſſes, and thin blanket covers, or cotton quilts, 
which do not incommode the body, leave the hands 
great a degree of heat. In the intenſe cold of 
winter, an additional blanket may be uſed, which, 
however, muſt be removed as ſoon as the weather 
turns milder, and the child grows ſome what ſtronger. 
But the greateſt miſchief ariſes from. bolſters or 
pillows filled with feathers; as they are ſure at 
length to produce uncleanlinefs and a dilagreeable 
ſſmell. Such a pillow is well adapted to collect 
and retain mephitic vapours, and therefore it can 
not but be unſafe, to ſleep, for a whole twelve 
| month with one's head repoſed on ſuch a maſs of 
acrid exhalations. This inconvenience may be 
eaſily avoided, by furniſhing children with cuſhions 
filled with horſe-hair, or with the ſofteſt bran Pre- 
viouſly well beaten; the beſt for this purpoſe is 
the bran of oats. The great advantage of theſe 
pillows is, that they admit moiſture to paſs through 
them, conſequently they will always remain dry: 
and may from time to time be renewed, while they 
preſerve a very moderate degree of warmth... | 
_ Cleanlineſs, in domeſtic life, is one of the cardinal 
virtues, and an effential requiſite to a proper phy- 
f sccal education of children. Indeed, I cannot help 
remarking, 
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3 this is perbsps the only province 
of parental care, in which we never can do 0 
much, For this end, we ought not to neglect the 
article of linen, as the frequent change of it is of 
more conſequence than many people are aware of. 
A child ia much more liable to perſpire- than an 
adult; the natural effect of which will be, that its 
linen is more readily ſoiled and rendered unfit for 
wearing. All parents, therefore, who can afford 
it, I would-adviſe to give their children clean, dry 
linen every day. An undoubted proof of the uti- 
lity of this practice is, that inſtances have occurred 
of children being cured: of the rickets, when, from 
the firſt appearance of that complaint, they have 
been daily furniſhed with clean linen, well dried, 
and occaſionally ſmoked with juniper-berries, frank- 
incenſe, or other perfuming ſubſtances, in order 
to expel the moiſture, which is abſorbed by linen. 
But if a clean change cannot be conveniently had 
every day, the nighc-ſhirt, as well as that of the 
day, ought to be regularly dried, and perfumed if 
neceſfary. 

Laſtly, let the dreſs of children. be light ; the 
head · and breaſt during the firſt months may be 
covered, though ' very. lightly ; but as Joon. A$ 
the hair is ſufficiently ſtrong to afford protection, 
there is ſcarcely any neceſſity for hats or caps, 
unleſs in rainy and cold ſeaſons, . The breaſt: and 


neck too, acquire more firmneſs, and are rendered 
WY" ” keeping them uncovered ; as our fre- 
E | 2 quent 
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quence boite end ſore throats d rige from 


the ubſürd habit of wearing boſom- friends and 4 


miffened cravats. I ſhall conclude. theſe obſerva» - 
| Yols with an hiftorical account from Hitkoborvs, 
which clearly. illuſtrates the Advantage attending 
_ the tool regimen of the head. This judicious and 
learned writer informs us, that aſter the battle 
fought between the Plans; under Caukversgs 
and the Egypriam, the flain of both nations were 
ſeparated 1 and upon examining the heads of the 
Perſſans, their ſkulls wert found to be ſo thin and 
tender, chat a ſmall ont would immediately per- 
forate them: while, vn the other hand, the heads 
of che Agyptians were fo firm that they could 
tarrely be fractured by the largeſt ſones. The 
cauſe of this remarkabte difference Herodotus 
aſeribes to the cuſtom of the Egyptians, to ſhave 
their heads from the -earheſt inſaney, and to go 
uncovered in all ſtates of the weather; whereas 
Wi Pevitie Ways kept e e a . 
wearing heavy turbanz. 

It is much to be wiſhed, as he 1 0 1 
fervarions, here ſubmitted to the candid readery fo 
far às they are found to accord with reaſon and ex- 
perience, were more generally underſtood and 
prackiſed. 1 um not however diſpoſed to imagine, 
chat plans of u, improvement are the molt 
 Hktly to ſucceed; and 1 um well aware of the 

dimttities we muſt expect to enebunter, when we 
ACK ON and Found Rs: with the hope of 
es HT PV 1 a 
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| 3 8 at once. For though I ſhould be 
ſortunate engugh ta fubſticurs ſavader opinions and 
better practices, in Iieu of thoſe already eſtablied; 
yet, unleſs the mind be prepared far ſuch changes, 
by a proper philoſaghic culture; nothing iy mog 
probable, than that a ſpeedy relapſe into farmer = 
errors will be. the neceſſary conſequence. The - 
| hiſtory of our gun time has, in ſome recent jun- 
ſtances, evidently confirmed the truth of this obs 
ſervation, We find even the mandatey af arbigrary 
power inſufficient, ta produce a tharopgh refarm in 
the manners and cuſtoms of a ſuperſtitiqus people, 
The philanthrophic Jr II. waz obliged to yield | 
to the tarrent of popular prejudice z and, ip ſpice 
of his better reaſon, frequently to repeal meaſures 
diftated by the enlightened genius of philaſfophy, | 
His gbſtioate and infapuaxed ſubjects were nat fully 
rips; for ſuch falurary jnagvations, Our age 1s 
ſcarcely docile engugh to purſue thoſe WPprove- 
Ments, which a rapid and cantinual progrels i in the 
eienr in daily ſuggeſting to Sh Upon this ground 
alone we gan explain the frequent and - obvious 
contraſt, faund betycen the pftyalſing theaxies and 
practices, Both in thehigher and lower walks of 
lie, A great majariy of the common people, 
from their unsccpunzable indifference. to Uteragure, 
and their ayerfigg ta ſeriaus refieRigns, ſtill mani : 
fell. their ancient prejudices $9 evefy thing, which 
falls under the deſcription of .novelty or improve - 
daes, More than one generaygh will * 
33 F 3 | * e, 
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_elapſe; before even a part of che uſeful hines can 
be realiſed, which lie diſperſed in the later writings 4: 
on ſubjeQs of health and domeſtic cxconomy,— 
| Whatever benefits can be attained by popular in- 
; ſtruction, both with regard to the treatment of 
children and adults, muſt be introduced in à gra- 
dual manner. The ancient treatment of children, 
being conſecrated by time immemorial, muſt not 
be rudely and precipitately rejected; but old cuſ- 
toms may be changed* by prudent and moderate 
management; and thus we may proceed from one 
ſtep to another, in extending the boundaries of 
truth and reaſon. A gradual tranſition, from a 
; faulty to a better ſtate of things, is commonly the 
moſt permanent. Let us combat, at firſt, the moſt 


dangerous notions and prejudices ; the conqueſt | 


over a Angie prejudice, if it be completely extir- 
pated, is a triumph of no little moment 3 inaſ- 

much as it will ſhake the foundation of many ee 
more or leſs connected with it. 

In my earneſt endeavours to caution the nuded: 
| againſt inveterate prejudices, I do not mean to 
Infinuate, that a perfect and permanent ſtate of 
health is compatible with the delicate organiza- 
tion and complex functions of the human body: 
I am well! aware, that the moſt healthy condition 
of it cloſely borders on diſeaſe, and that the ſeeds 
of diſtempers are already planted in the very ful- 
neſs or luxuriance of our fluids.— Hence no abſolute 
perfection is to be found among mortals, whether 
| | we 
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| wy cor thee in a phyſical or moral ſtate. 
Cicxxo illuſtrates this poſition, when ſpeaking 
of man as a moral agent, with equal truth and 
energy, in the following words: He is not,” 
ſays this philoſophical orator, © the moſt virtuous 


« an, who commirs 10 faults z but I conſider 
« him as the moſt virtuous, whoſe conſcience re- 
* proaches him with the frwef 8 
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among different natians, with @ view {0 prolong 
buman life.— An biftorical ſurvey of i this intereſt- 
_ ing ſubjef?, in different ages; together with the 
ſucceſs hich bas attended the reſpeltivs effarts - 
_ made by nations and indiuiduals. A brief tat- 
nent of the conditions requiſite to the attainment 
_ of a. lang and bealthy life —Olſervatians, rules, 
and cautions deduced from the experience of ages.— 
Symptoms of actual diſſolution, Summary Oy. 
_ of @ dieteric ſyſtem ; explanation. of itt defign,; and 


7 the vaſt diverſity of e en rue. 
» ROO <-> 
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A are n r 
body is one of the greateſt of terreſtrial bleſt 
ings, it is incumbent on every rational inquirer, to 
devote ſame portion of his time and induſtry to 
the reſearch of ſuch uſeful and practical objefty, av 
„ eee e CE 
a | 
As long as. the yarious funions of the ade 
body, the voluntary as well as the 2 
motions, are performed with eaſe, and ſuffer. no 
interruption, we uſually pronounce the body to. 
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it diſeaſed, I ſhall advance a ſtep further, and 


aſſert, that when we dv not feel ourſelves encum- 
bered with the weight of our own frame, and when 
we are not diſpoſed to reflect, with uneaſineſs and 
ſolicitude, upon the phyſical condition of it, then 
we have a right to conſider our 7 health as being 
Fan eſtabliſhed, _ 

Although we are liable to ſuffer Fom the attacks 
of diſraſe, in a variety of ſhapes, yet we have 
abundant reaſon to contemplate with ſatisfaction 
che chequered portion of life, that is fallen to our 
mare; for, even in the preſent imperfe&t ſtate 
of - things, we find comforts more than ſuffi- 
cient to counterbalance our ſorrows. Conſidering 
the innumerable accidents, to which we are daily 
and hourly expoſed, it is a matter of uſt ſurpriſe, 
that frail, imbecile man ſhould remain in health 
during the greater part of his life; and till more 
| Oo, that, upon an average, the number of healthy 
Individuals ſhould be found to exceed by far' thoſe 


in a contrary ſtate, If we further advert to the 


thoughtleſs manner, and the want of circumſpec- 
tion, which mark the conduct of man in general, 
in the treatment of the body, our aftoniſhment 

will neceſſarily increaſe, that he fo often efcapes 
the dangers prepared by his own hands. But 
| Parental Nature frequently repairs the injury, though 
we are not conſcious of her falutary efforts. She 
powerfully co-operates, when art is called in aid, 


5 


- ; \ 
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| to reſtore that harmony and order in the ſyſtem, 
Which bad been imprudently or inadvertently diſ- 
turbed. It is to healing nature, that we are prin- 
g cipally indebted, if the ſufferings reſulting from 
| Ignorance or obſtinacy are leſs ſevere, than the ex- 
tent of the miſchief ſee med to portend. 
It cannot be expected, that perſons n 
with the economy of the human frame ſhould be 
able to diſcriminate between internal and external 
| cauſes, and their effects. Where a competent 
| ſhare of this knowledge is wanting, it will be im- 
|  Polſible 40 aſcertain, or to counteraR, the different 
Fauſes by which our health is affected; and ſhould 
© fortunate indiyidual ever fix upon a ſuitable re- 
medy, he will be indebted Mkr ee alone 
for the diſcovery. c ed et edt 5 ci 
This has Wen the ein fe alt ages, and alas! it 
; is ſtill deplorably the caſe. Remedies have from 
time to time been deviſed, not merely to ſerve as 
 Noftrums for all diſeaſes, but alſo for the pretended. 
purpoſe of prolonging buman life. Thoſe of the 
latter kind have been applied with a view to reſiſt 
or check many operations of nature, which inſen- 
ſibly conſume the vital heat, and other powers of 
life, fuch as reſpiration, muſcular irritability, &c. 
Thus, from the implicit credulity of ſome, and 
the exuberant imagination of others, obſervations 
and experiments, however diſcordant with ſound 
reaſon and philoſophy, were multiplied, with the 
avowed deſign to eſtabliſh proofs or refutations of 
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dea een opinion... d qhis ABA 
fanariciſn and impaſture fallified the pine e, 
or forged the moſt whimſica], claims; fo that. ane 


glaring inconliſtency-yas employed co/gambat an, 


other, and folly ſpcceeded folly, till a fund of ma · 
terials has boen tranſwitted to poſterity,. folliciens 1055 
to form a co hiſtory of this ſubjsc. 4 © 
All men, in all ages, have ſet a. juſt value on 


long life 3. and in proportion ta, the means of en- 


10ying the ſame, this value has been felt in a greater 


ex leſs degree. If, the gratification of the. (enſua] 


appetite formed the principal obje& of living, the 


prolongation. of it, to the Epicure, would be as 


defirable, as the prgſpect of 3 liſs to be enjoyed 
beyond the limits of the. grays» is 9 a PIR | 


and the believer. | 
In the Old Teſtament che promiſe of a ew life 
_ held vp as one of the moſt important ſpurces 
of conſolation : and, conformably to the prin- 
N of Chriſtianity, : a patient cantinuance in well 
doing, or, in other words, a long life rich i in good 
works, can beſt infure the hope of a more happy 
ſtate in a future world. Hence the wiſh of 3 ſpeed 
germination of our exiſtence here, is one of 4 
eccentricities, into which only. perſons deprived of 
reaſon are liable to be drawn, either from exorhi- 
tant. anxiety, or the want of mental fortitude. The 
deſire of longevity ſeems to be inherent in all qni- 
mal life, and particularly i in human nature: it is 
e cheriſhed by us through the whole of 
our 
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| mid ad dt 40 requenaly: GL. 12 
ſtrengthentu, not only eee, 
| Ton ee eee enn e 
_ doubted; by the Oricacals, even in the earlieſt 
ages. One of the moſt ancient methods on record, 
is that of placing the aged and decrepit in the viei · 
nity of an atmoſphere, replete with the exhalations 
of blooming yourh./ It is hot improbable, that 4 
 rertain euſtom then prevailing in the Eaſt, hy 
alluring the fancy with beautiſul images, and by 
impoſing upon the underſtanding through poetical 
- tions, firſt induced man to entertain this ſingular 
notion. The bloom of a juxenile age, and parti - 
Eularly the healthful virgin, was compared, by the 
_ Oriemals, with.. roſes, lilies, and other elegant 
gKowers; ſhe-was introduced i in rical deſcripy 
tion, to repreſent odoriferous ſp! pices, balms,. and 
bus, und wis made the ſubject of praiſe in parti - 
cular poems or paſtorals. How eaſy, then; the 
tranſition (rom conjecrure to belief, that the exhala · 
tions of vigorous and healthy perſons muſt. be 
highly eonducive to the ſupport. of exhauſted old 
age; chat they were capable, like the fragrant 
balms of the Eaſt, to ſoſten the rigidity of the fibres, 
to excite the vital ſpirits, and, in fine, to ſupply the 


aged with a freſh ſtock of health. The hiſtory of 
King Davm furniſhes us with a ſtriking, Ar 
ns of II OO 250 771 
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In the writings of the ancient phyſicians, v 
meet with various accounts, from which we learn, 
that this method has been a favourite reſouree o 
invalids, worn out with age. Modern phyſicians 
alſo mention this practice, and the celebrated 
BoxnnAAvx informs us, that he adviſed. an old and 
_ decrepit burgomaſter at Amſterdam, to ſleep be- 
tween two young perſons; and that his patient, who 
before was ſinking under the weight of infirmities, 
gg recovered . _ cheerfulneſs. of 
mind. 

The great age af ſome ſchoolmaſters has lie- 
wiſe been aſcribed to the benefit they. derive from 
breathing, almoſt conſtantly, among young and 
| healthy children. It has been farther; obſerved, 
that young perſons, if they ſleep in company with 
the aged, become lean and enfeebled. —Upon more 
accurate inquiries, however, it is pretty evident, 
that moſt of the benefits (perhaps all of them) 
which the aged borrow from this expedient, may 
be placed to the account of the imagination, and 
its ſurpriling effects on the body. It is this power 
which, in my opinion, renews the languiſhing flame 
of the aged, and which may preſerve them for | 
ſome time longer in that renovated ſtate, provided 
it be ſupported by a proper attention to diet and 
other circumſtances. We frequently ſee a debi- 

litated and peeviſh old man aſſume à complacent 
ſmiling aſpect, when a ſprightly agreeable maiden 

addreſſes him in the language of courteous plea- 


ſantry. 
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fy ————— images re-appear be- 


icy] 56 him; his imagination is wholly employed with | 


them; and the powers of life are, as it were, again 
collected and directed to one object. That ſuch 
——— ů ————— — 
able effect on health, cannot be diſputed. -- 
Io imagine, however, that the vigour of healeh, 
and the bloom of youth can be transfuſed by in- 
ſenſible perſpiration, or exhalation, into the body 
of the aged, is to labour under a. very palpable | 
Miſtake; I ſhall prove, in the next Chapter Of 
Air and Weather,” that every living being neceſ- 
farily corrupts the air more or leſs by its reſpira- 
tion; and that the atmoſphere, thus impregnated, 
becomes unfit for other being, to breathe in; be- 
cauſe every breath we emit, contains certain par- 
ticles, which are ſeparated by the lungs, as being 
uſeleſs and noxious to the body. How then is it 
conceivable, that matters or ſubſtances ſhould be 
hurtful to one body, if retained in it, and uſeful to 
another, if communicated to it? Or was it perhaps 
ſuppoſed, that the watery parts of inſenſible exhal- 
ation from the young body, could moiſten and re- 
freſh the parched fibres of the aged? To accom- 
pliſh this purpoſe, we are poſſeſſed of remedies, 
much purer and more effectual. Natural warmth 
or heat, therefore, is the only means competent to 
produce ſuch a falutary effect; as this alone is 
capable of exciting the ſlumbering energy of life. 
N. 8 in this reſpect, 1 . we ought to do 
Ned | Juſtice 
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2222 
e eee 
5 Nee live or this with id 
| 1 and ure obſerved to grow thin and iufiten, 
Lhich however is not always the dnſe, ) this pro 
ceeds from another cirtumſtance, namely, that he 
former ablord or inhale the noxious partieles of the 
utter; but from this it by no means follows, that 
the aged body attracts the vital principle from the 
younger. | Although free rakvyic,)or matter of heat, 
| may probably pals over froth the young body into 
| that of the aged; yet this transfuſion, under eertuin 
Z circumſtances, would be rather w the wdvantage 
chan diſadvantage of the former (che young body); 
I inaſmuch as this Ueprivation of ſuperfluous caloric 
| is not IR” n wo be Ketviceudle and. 
tete. r 
From itn ati . 
hatin) how it happens, chat a ſchval-irbom filled 
with the various exhalations of children, cunnot 
_ conduce to che prolongation of life 5 and, conſe- 
quently, chat the great age of certain ſchooknaſters 
muſſt be aſeribed wo ſome other cave,” An accufate 
of men, would ſatiefactorily demotiſtrate, chat the 
nge of ſchoolmaſters is in a e ee WE NE 
Vf oder clalles of Tociety.” re ads” 
| hon propoſe» ts tonlider Event über plate; 
that have been __ for the . of 
rad | | e 


The, 


1 


7 0 . 4 


' 3406 Dypriiak,coho dived ta z\countryorendered 
unwholefome by intenſe heat and frequent inunda- 


tions, could not long remain ignorant, that their 
northern neighbours, The'-Greeks;/ attained to | 
much greater age, than they themſelves did. After 
many fruitleſs attempts, to diſcover the true cauſe 
of their ſhort life, and to provide the means of re- 
moving that cauſe, they at length were" fanatical 
enough to imagine themſelves poſſeſſed of the grand 


ſoeret ſor prolonging life,” in the conſtant uſe of 


fudarifics' and emetics. The air of Egypt, being 
impregnated with aqueous and putrid particles, not 


only checked the proceſi of perſpiration, but alſo 
generated various epidemie diſtempers. In ſuch 
caſes, ſudorifio medicines were neceſſary and pro- 
per; and even emetics, by exciting a forcible com- 
motion through the hole ſyſtem, not unfrequently 


\ 


reſtored the activity of the cutaneous veſſels, and 


thus produced a favourable effect in thoſe maladies. 
Further, the heat of the climate inſpiſſated their 
fluids; this circumſtance connected with their uſual | 


not fail, ſooner or later, to occaſion: very obftinate 


diſeaſes. The emetics, therefore, being eminently 


qualified to evacuate the. bile, would of courſe ob- 


tain general reputation among the Egyptians, Theſe 
and the {udorifics were for ga long time conſidered 
. n tendency to expel. 


in ” : — | tha 
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the honlows meter dangerous! to. life and becauſe 
in thoſe nges diſcaſes were accounted to be the only 
enemies to liſe, the Egyptian phyſicians.and-pbi- 
 loſophers not being able to diſtinguiſn between 
_effeQs and their cauſes, the latter df which exiſted 
| be dene vapours of a hot climate 
Fhus it became à cuſtom to take at leaſt two 
eee month; to inquire of acquaintances 
and friends, how thoſe medicines had operated, and 
in viſh-oarh other joy —— 1 1 
bonging life is not oh contented as wonty.of 


- imicarion : but that it chiefly belongs to the depart - 


ment of the \phyſician, to determine when: and: in 
be Greeks: lived in a more romantir and pic · 
tureſque country ; their conceptions with regard to 
the ſtructure and functioms of the human frame 
were more correct and conformable to nature. 
Their philoſophers and phy ſicians were more en- 
lightened and leſs prejudiced than thoſe Egypt; | 
influence of a wild imagination, 0 frequent du. 
ordered by the effects of AK AUA. 'Charming 
5 nature, diſphyed in the ſublime and beautiful 
ſoenery of their country, every where invited them 
to the enjoyment of free and pure air; the effects 
ol this on their ſuſeeptible nerves, combined with 
an excellent ſyſtem of bodily exerciſe, proved the 
1 Q | and 


eg * e eee LIFE; | 183 | 
: bd thus! prolonging: their active, heakbful lives. 
For this great and beneficial purpoſe,. particular 


| method and rules ere Gontrived, o/c give BY 


| 1 e eee wire jatietbaldy 
adapted to the different conſtitutions, ſituations, 
und ages of life, ſo that the ſagacious Greeks ar- 
rived at an extraordinary degree of perfection in 
this art. The whole of that highly uſeful: branch 
of education was reduced to a regular ſyſtem, and 
g well en, us n 2 

aglier. 

"296 ee aue 
exerciſe cannot be diſputed, when we conſider, how 

many individuals in all countries die prematurely 
from want of activity, motion, and nervous energy: 
though their organization may be in no reſpe& 
faulty. Beſides, a body inured to frequent and 
- laborious exerciſe, will not be eaſily affected by 
external cauſes of diſeaſe ; being ſecured, us it 
ere, by a coat of tail, againſt the attack of many | 
acute Gſotders. 

The Greeks carried, to a fill higher degree, the 
5 of gymnaſtic motions. By the ſame method 
they attempted to eure diſeaſes in their firſt ſtages, 
not excepting ſuch as were already formed, 'and to 
put a ſtop to their further progreſs. They cauſed 
the patient to move in various poſitions i they ap- 
plied gentle friction on the whole furface of the 
* and uſed different methods to overcome the | 


9 2 e 


the mat, by xg at timing 


eee has erg enen 
_ oa il whoſe organira 
tion is deffeient in the proper degree of tenſion or 
eelaſticity, this method muſt be allowed to: paſſeſs 
great advantages: but Ido not conceive it neceſ- 
ſary to prove here, that it cannot be conſiſtenth7 


that the weary traveller can be either en 5 
or refreſhed by repeated forced marches. ie 


The modern methods of bracing the n 
body, ſuch as frequent bathing in cold water, ex- 


poſing the body to all the viciſſitudes of climate 
and weather, the various modes of ſupporting 


bodily fatigue, as travels on horſeback and on foot, 


cc. which are ſo indiſcriminately recommended to 
our aſpiring youth, cannot in every inſtance fortify 
and render the human frame indeſtructible: on 
the contrary, all ſuch violent efforts have a tendency 
to bring, on the ſymptoms of age, at a much earlier 
period than it ought to appear; as the joints and 
muſcles are conſequently rendered liable to con- 
tract an uncommon degree of ſtiffneſs and rigidity. 
>To, load tender youth with burthens diſpropor- 
Yonate to their age, and to impoſe upon them the 
taſks. of men, can never be the moſt proper means 
of. hardening and preparing, them, for a long * 
Active life. * 2 
4 tna however, Would be made here, 
bracing the Aren, of which all ſolid parts 
een 2 3 of 


5 


* 
; = 
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e and bracing the ſenſe of touch 
or feeling.” The animal fibres may be ſolid, but 
© ſhould not be ſo rigid as to become inſenſible; a 
| certain degree of irritability is neceſfary to the 
proper exerciſe of their contracting and relaxing 
power. If, further, there ſhould exiſt in the body 
a diſpoſition towards rigidity and inſenſibility, any 
artificial modes of bracing it will be of a danger- 


ous tendency.” If, on the contrary, the fibros 


mould be too irritable, the Grecian method may; 
is that caſe, be 'teſorted to with ſafety and advan- 


tage. A ſtriking inſtance of this occurs in the 


hiſtery of Captain Cook. On his arrival in the 
Friendly Iſlands, he was ſeized with an acute rheu- 
matiſm, attended with excruciating pains. He was 
ſoon relieved from this torturing ſituation, by n 


aly and inſtinctive proceſs, which the Iſlanders 
generally followed on ſuch” oceafions.; For that 
purpoſe, they placed him on the floor, and did not 
ceaſe to employ continued gentle frictions, till the - 
violence 'of the pain had ſubfided. Thus a few 
unturoted' Perſons: completely effected, whit could 
| not have been ſooner, tor more eaſſſy accompliſhed 
by'the ſyſtematic art of the learned 

- "Fromi theſe *confideratioris we may Rely infer, 
1. Phat the cold bath, gymnaſtic exerciſes, bodily 
farigue of any kind, and all expediefto to braee 
and invigorate the conſtitution, ougie vnly to be 
adapted under certain limitations; f. 40 Wir à pro- 
By tegen to 8 and eifcutmſtanees: 
03 | and, 
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ought not to be univerſally! nor indiſctiminately re- 
N en as methods of prolonging lifſG. 
Loet us not, however, diſparage the merits: ok 
that ingenious race of men, whom we only know. = 
ſrom their inimitable works. For although. the 
method of the Greeks cannot be ſaſely intro 
doced among us, without many and great er- 


ceptions, we muſt do them the juſtice to allow, 


that in their operations of hardening the human 
body, they proceeded in a more cautious, gradual, 


| - and juilicious manner, than the wodems ſeem vill 


ing to ſubmit to. Sudden changes of any kind 
produce a ſort of revolution in the body; and this 


is neeeſſarily attended with a waſte of ſtrength, pro- 
' portionate to the violence of the ſhock. , 


Plutarch poſſeſſed clear and rational ideas on the 
ſubject of preſerving and prolonging human life ; 


| he confirmed the truth of them by his own, expe · 


rience, during a ſeries of many happy years, He 
adyiſes, to keep the head cool and the feet warm. 
not immediately to take medicines on every flight 


indiſpoſition, but rather to let Nature relieve herſelf 


by faſting a day, and in attending to the mind, nes 
ver to forget, the body. Much learning is com- 


preſſed in theſe. golden precepts, which will be 
8 long as human nature remains the ſame. 
The attention beſtowed upon the mind, however 
laudable, ſhould not authoriſe us to negle& he 


ene ee body; the intimate ee e fublir 
Re ing 
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= 
ing beten both requires'a ce e 


and attention to he paid to each. Ia the ſame de- 


gree a8 a diſeaſed body ſympathetically rorments. 
the mind, ſo does an infirm mind agitate and haraſ 
the body; and ſuch tortures and reciprocal æffet · 
tions are unavoidably attended with the confiimp- 
teſpect to keeping che head co and the feet 
warm, is agreeable to reaſon and experience; we 
mould not, however, imagine, that the grand ſe- 
eret of prolonging life conſiſts in the ſole obſerv- 
ance of theſe maxims. The head and feet ate not 
the only points, in which life is concentrated j they 
may indeed have à beneficial or pernicious inſiu- 
ence on the whole body, and in this reſpe& they 
demand a ſhare of our attention; but no other 
one ought on that aceount to eſcape our notice. 
I now enter upon a very unpleaſant taſk, namely, 
that of reviewing a millenium of darkneſs,. during 
che barbarity of the middle ages, when the pro- 
greſs of teal knowlegge was obſtructed by the moſt 
abſurd fancies and childiſh- concrits ; when, con- 
- jeQuures, caprices, and dreams ſupplied, the' place of 
the moſt uſeful ſciences, of the moſt important 
truths. Chemiſtry, ſo eſſentially requiſite to ex- 
Plain che phenomena of known and unknown ſub- 
ſtances, fell into the hands of jugglers and fanatics; 
_xeetheir: ſyſtems, replete with philoſophic nonſenſe, 
and compoſed: of the moſt crude, heterogenedus 
: Materials, n rſt 


W N 


ver ſal remedies, in various forms, met with ſtre- 
nuou advocates and deluded conſumers. The path 
of: accurate obſervation and experiment was for“ 
ſaken 3 ſar from penetrating: into the myſtorious 
receſſes of Nature, they bewildered; themſelves in 
| the labyrinth of fanciful ſpeculation; they over- 


on. Millions of veſſels, reterts, and phials were 
either expoſed to the action of the moſt violent 
artificial heat, or to the natural warmth of the ſun; 


= 8 — — ——— ————— 
— —— — 
aan 


7 phers concluded, from's ridiculous analogyn that 


* 
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ed:eſtablis aſks andiilluſtrae wicſub ubs Uni- 


ſtepped: the bounds of good ns A 
ruth,“ and the blind led the bünd. 


” RS . 


- >'The' prolongation of life, too, was no vi | 


f ſought-forcin a. manner agreeable to the dictates of 
Nature; even this intereſting branch of human 
purſuits was rendered ſubſervient to Chemiſtry, or 


rather to the confuſed ſyſtem of Alchymy. Original 


mutter was looked upon to be the elementary cauſe 
of all beings; by this they expected literally to 


work mirucles, to tranſmute the baſe into noble 


metals, to metamorphoſe man in his animal ſtate 
by chemical proceſs, to render him more durable, 


and to ſe cure him againſt early decline and diſſolu- 


or elſe they were buried in ſome dunghill or other 
ſetid maſs, for the purpoſe of apprehending this 
original matter, or ane, 9 _ Potreſcible 
jc rpg TEST et 6426: Om tot mt 

As the ſubſtance called Gala Pry: bers? the 
wig heſt value among metals} theſe 'mongre] philoſs- 
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WORE wi ee eee e heal, 
and — — lkewiſe ſutpaſt that of 
all other romedies. The nugatory art of diſſolving 
it, ſo as to render it; potable, and to prevent it from 
being again converted: into metal, employed a mul- 
titude of buſy idiots, not only in concealed corners, 
bur in the e io pabew of the 


| nad wit were firuck with the common — 

entered into friendſhip. and alliance, formed private 
fraternities, and ſometimes proceeded to ſuch a 
; pitch of extravagance, as to involve themſelves and | 
their poſterity in debts. + The real object of many 
was, doubtleſs, to gratify their avarice and defirg of 
aggrandiſement: although this ſiniſter motive. was 
concealed under the ſpecious pretext of ſearching 
for a remedy, that ſhould ſerve as a tincture of life, 
both for the healthy and diſeaſed. Vet there were 
actuated by mere honourable motives, and zealous 
only for the intereſts of truth, and the well - being ef 
their fellow - creatures. The common people in ſome 
countries, particularly Italy, Germany, and France, 
| often denied themſelves the heceſſaries of life, to 
ſave as much as would purchaſe a few;drops, of; the 
tincture of gold, which was offered ſor ſale hy ſome 
ſuperſtitious or ſraudulent chemiſt: and ſo tho- 
rbughly perſuaded were they of the efficacy of this 
remedy, that it afforded them in every inſtance the 
e conßdent and only hope of recovery. Theſe 


| atv * a | beneficial 
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looked for in vain A-bguing death would nor 
fubwmic to be bribed wich gifts, and diſcaſe reſuſe 
to hold any intercourſe with that powerfuldeiry; 


nn 43 qrog py hjen 
nations. 8 e een 


As, however, theſe diverſified and en vin 
berleſs experiments were frequently productive of 
as many a chemical remedy of real value was there: 
by accidentally diſcovered, the great and general 
attention to thoſe bold pho 


chance, for ſeveral valuable medicines, the excel- 
lence of which cannot be diſputed, but which. 
however, require more precaution in their uſe and 
application, and more perſpicatity and diligence'to 
inveſtigate their nature and properties, than the 
original preparers . ſuch articles were _ ot 


willing to afford. 7:4 


All their IO to 5 eg le, by artificial 
Means, could not be attended with beneficial 
effects; and the application of the remedies thus 


contrivedꝭ moſt neceſſarily, in many caſes, prove 


detrimental to the health of the patient. In proof 
of this aſſertion, it will be ſufficient to give a flight 
ſketch of the different views and opinions of the 


Goldmakers, Roſecrucians, manufacturers of Aftra- 
a . of the drops of life, and tinctures of 


fs 


sold, 


jeQors, was conſtantly 
kept alive and excited, Indeed, we are indebted 


to heir curious operations, or rather perhaps to 


* 
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eee —— Ce. xc. 
Some of theſe enthuſiaſts fancied life to reſemble 
1 flame; from which the body derived warmth, 
ſpirit, and animation. This flame they purpoſed 
to cheriſh and to inereaſe by their remedies, ſup- 
plying the body with materials to feed the ſame, 
gta pour oil into a burning lamp: 
Others imagined they had diſcovered ſomething 
znvidible and incorporeal in the air, that important 
medium in ſupporting the life of man. They pre- 
tended to caten, to refine, and fo to reduce this 
unde finable ſomething, that it might be taken by 
the mouth, and ſwallowed in the form of powders 
or drops; that by its penetrating powers it inſinu- 
ated itſelf into the whole animal frame, invigorating 


and quakſyiog't ir oo a oth and Ber duration 
than uſual. nt 


Others again were bold FTE to imbibe 

a notion, that they could diveſt themſelves of the 
properties df matter during this life ; that in this 
manner they might be defended againſt the gradual 
approaches of diſſolution, to which every animal 
body is ſubject; and that thus fortified, without 
quitting their terreſtrial tabernacle, they could aſſo- 


ciate at pleaſure with the inhabicancs of yo world 
. CT | 


44 44s 


with, a a view. to render it - fubſervient to their ins 
jereſted deſigns,” Undeniable hiſtorical facts re- 
13 | corded 
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corded in this invaluable book, were" treated by 
them as hie roglyphical ſymbols, which contained. 


ical proceſſes: and the fundamental truths of 


ee eee eee eee 
and blaſphe mous manner, to the purpoſes of . | 
ing Gold, and diſtilling the Elixir of Liſe. 


The productions of Alchymy, far 8 | 
ing the purpoſe of. prolonging life, have rather a 
tendency. to ſhorten the thread of it. All the re- 


medies which it affords, are of a heatening and ſti- 
mulating nature. The perſon who takes them 
wil, no doubt, feel himſelf more cheerful for ſome 


time, and on that account he may fancy himſelf 


more vigorous and juvenile; as they certainly give 
an additional impulſe to the ſenſations of life, like 
Vine, ſpirits, and. all other ſtimulants... But this in- 


creaſe of the ſenſation of life ſhould by no means 
be confounded with an increaſe of the power of life. 


"A Ic, may be even fafely affirmed, that by the increaſe 
| 55 vital 1 che career of 11 itlelf is Dag 


4 
38 $4 
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I ſhould” not omit to mention, chat 1 reme- 


gies ſtrongly increaſe the ſenfiuve. power « of | man, 
. e. they prediſpoſe him te to ſenſual purſuits, ftimy- 5 
late him to commit exceſſes of eyery kind, draw 
Him on to contintal or exceſtive' exerciſe, as danc- 
ing, and the like, and thus by inevitable conſequence 
; haſten! the waſte and diſſolution of the Body. That, 


for: inſtance; whith, according to the natural covrſe, 


50105 ought 


n eee dee e gg, 
1 Fa en bite Wee a+ 
"itt as JoviaFhobrs. 

— ws — -Felavition;" ennui; 
and ſometimes even averſion to life, ti a ne doſe | 
| off ſtimulahes ſhall reproduce the former falſe viva · 
eity 0-Ft'rfares" wich the patient here}? as it does 
with'the hard drinker, Who trembles in the nbi 
jag that follows his nighitly debauch, ſeelkh his 
Whole frame relaxed, inactive, and torpid;;and is in 
a manner obliged to take a ſreſh dram of his fa- 
 voyrite liquor, before be can enter on any ſerious 
buſiteſs, with plraſure or effect. PI npmud 16 007 i 
Tbeſe famous eſſenges, balms, tinctures of 
life; dec. are further dangerous, as they contract 
then ſhall veſſels, ſo neceſſary to the preſervation 
oſoliſe, as well as to the repatation of the loſſes 
ſuſtained; and thus render them unfit: to perſorm 
their offices. + Hence ariſe rigidity or ſtiffneſs, and 
exſiccation.z the body ſhrixels, and the ſymptoms 
of old age appear at an earlier period, than they 
would- otherwiſe have done. Man is ſeldom un- 
provided wich fhe ſupplies of vitality: every 
draught. of air we inhale, and every particle of 
food we ſwallow, is a freſh acceſſion to the ſock = 
of life. But as ſoon as the ſiſceptibility or power = 
_ of receiving/thoſe ſupplies becomes languid, we then 
may be conſidered as unfit to perform the functions 
of life; and all the medicaments of nature and art 
will prove unable to relieve us. He who e 
for the ſupphes of life in Ae productions, 
bun 5 | rn. 
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this 1 Even that — A 
and; celebrated inſurer of liues, T REOPHRASTUS 
 ParAcitsvs, although he pretended to have in is 
eee partly fimilar ies de Hes | 
"hn: Liquor of Hoffmann. 946%} ee 
The world of ſpirits alſo dd and Gan 
Pre it were, to contribute to the prolonga·- 
tion of human life. Spirits were ſuppoſed to have 

the rule of air, fire, earth, and water; they were 
divided into particular claſſes, and particular ſer- 
vices aſcribed to each of them. The malignant 
ſpirits were oppoſed and counteracted by various 
means of prevention: the good and tutelary were 
obliged to ſubmit to a ſort of gentle, in voluntary 
ſervitude, From inviſible" beings were expected 
and demanded viſible means of  afſiſtance—riches 
health — friends and long life. - Thus the poor 


ſpirits were profanely maltreated, nay they were _ 


ſometimes puniſhed, and even miſerably flogged in 
effigy, when they betrayed ſymptoms of diſaſſwe- 
tion, or want of implicit loyaley.! © 19 HL 
As men had thus, in their weakneſs and folly, 
forſaken the bounds of this terreſtrial» ſphere; it 
will cafily be believed, that with the help of an 
exuberant imagination, they would make a tramſi- 
tion to the higher regions.—t0 the celeſtial bodies 


q —_ | * - 
| id : 


REI 1 wiz.) by 


ane aſcribed no leſi 
© power than that oſ deciding the deſtinies of men, 
and which, conſequently, muſt have had a conſider · 
able ſhare in ſhortening or prolonging the duration 
Bj life. —BPvery nation or kingdom in our 
ſublunary world was ſubjected to the dominion of 
its particular Planet, the time of whoſe, goyern- 
ment was determined; and a number of aſcendant | 
powers were fititiouſly contrived, with a view to 
reduce under its influence, every thing which vas 
- 5M produced and born during its adminiſtration. ,. . 
The proſeſſors of aſtrology appeared as 3 
ſellors and confidents of theſe inviſible rulers; and 
they very eee 
reſpectable appearance to this ufurped dignity 
Their intimacy with thoſe arbiters of 8 ns 
. ſuch, that, provided they could but aſcertain the 
hour and minute of a perſon's birth, they confi- 
dently took upon themſelves to predict his mental 
capacities, future viciſſitudes of life, diſeaſes, toge- 
ther with the circumſtances, the day and hour of 
bis death. Not only the common people or the 
fs inſormed claſſes of ſociety, but the moſt re- 
ſpectable men of thoſe times, for learning and 
abilities, | nay even thoſe of the higheſt rank and 
ſtation, did homage + to thoſe, Gods. of their 
< idolatry,” and lived in continual dread of their 
occult powers. With anxious countenances and 
erected ears, they liſtened to the effuſions of thoſe 
ſell⸗ appointed oracles, which. prognoſticated the 
bright or gloomy days of futurity. Even phy- 
'icians were ſolicitous to qualify themſelves for 
an 


an lappointmei nnn we. 
He, oer . nnn 9 
pan if Nature: The r ien nets 
verſities found every where public Lecturers, 6́ẽ = 
undertock to inſtruct him in the ptefdund arts 4 
divination, chiromaney, and the famous cabi,lr. 
Not to mention other inftances, 1 ſhall cite hit. A+ 
of the noted Thurneiſen, in laſt century, who ws © 
inveſted at Berlin with the reſpective offices of 
Printer to the Court, Bockſeller, Almanack+ 
maker, Aſtrologer, Chemiſt, and Firſt Phyſician. 
It appears: that meſſengers daily arrived from che 
moſt reſpectable houſes in Germany, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Denmark; and even from England, for the 
purpoſe of conſulting him reſpecting the füture 
fottunes of new · born infants, acquainting him with ON: 
the hour of their nativity, and requeſting his' x 
= and directions, as to the management of then, by 
3 the fame courier. Many volumes of this' fingulat _ 
| Correſpondence are till preſerved in the "Royal 
=. Library at Berlin. The buſineſs of this fortunate 
| adept increaſed ſo rapidly, that he found it neceſ- 
| fary to employ a number of ſubaltern affiſtants, 
BB | Who, together with their maſter, realized confiders 
® | Be fortunes. | Thurneiſen died in high eee 5 
and favour wich his ſuperſtitious cotemporaries ; 
IF and his Aſtrological Almanack, — 
tion of it, is yet publiſhed in ſome of the 1c: 


— enlightened provinces of Germany. Here I appre- 
bees the reader vil fan an objeition,” and ak, 
/ "7 SJE M23 % * cr. in IN "ow 
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means of prolonging it? This I ſhall now; proceed 
tao account ſor. The teachers of divination main- 
tained, although on grounds purely . hypothetical; 
that not only men, hut all natural bodies, plants, 
animals, nay. whole countries, includiffg every 
individual piace and family, are under the go 
vernment of ſome particular conſtellation. As 
ſoon as the maſters, of the oceuLT, senen had 
diſcovered, by their tables, under what conſtella- 


tion the misfortune or diſtemper of any perſon 


originated, nothing further was required, than that 
ſuch a perſon ſhould. remove to a dwelling ruled 
by an oppoſite planet; and that he ſhould confine 
himſelf excluſively to ſuch articles of ſood and 


_ drink; as ſtand under the regency of a different ſtar, 
In chis artificial manner, they contrived to forma 
ſyſtem, or peculiar claſſification. of plants, namely, 


_ lunaryſolary,: mercurial, and the like and hence 
aroſe a confuſed maſs of dietetic rules, which, 
when conſidered with reference to the Purpoſes 
of health, cleanlines, exerciſe, &c. form a remark- 
able contraſt with thoſe of the Greek. 
Neither was this preventive and repelling me- 
chod confined merely to perſons ſuffering under 
ſome bodily diſorder. In the caſe of individuals 
who enjoyed a good ſtate of health, if an unlucky 
conſtellation happened to ſnbode u ſevere diſeaſe, 
or any other. misſortune, they were directed to 
bas 5 inflyenced- wag 5 
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Siemens or es mole wal fuck ant only 
_ a5 being under the [auſpices of a propitious ſtar, 
might counteract * een ann its 
eme eee ee 


It was 8 3 belie ved 0 main- 


| tained, that a ſort of intimate relation-or ſympathy 5 
ſubſiſts between metals and plants; hence the 


names of the latter were given to the former, in 

order to denote this ſuppoſed connection and affi- 
nity. Now, the correſponding metals were melted . 
into a common maſs, under a-certain planet, and 
were formed into ſmall medals or coins, in hopes, 


and with the firm perſuaſion, that he who carried 
ſuch 2 piece about his perſon, might. , confidently | 


expect the whole favour and proteftion of he 


. Jae thus repreſented. 


The tranſition from one degree of folly to ano- 
ther is eaſy; and this may help us to account for the 
thocking deluſtons practiſed in the manufacturing 


and wearing of metallic amulets of a peculiar caſt 
and conſtruction, to which were attributed, by a 
ſort of magic influence, che power and protection 
of the planet, to whom they related: theſe charms 


were thought to poſſeſs virtue ſufficient to overrule 
the bad effects preſaged by an unlucky hour of 


birth, to promote to places of honour and profit, 
and to be of potent efficacy in matters of com- 
merce and matrimony. The German ſoldiers; in 


the dark and ſuperſtitious ages, believed, that 


if che figure of Mars, caſt and engraved in the 


fign of the Scorpion, were worn about the neck 


| WA ads an render — 


and 
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f 1 . ſucceſs to their military enterpriſes: 
bence amulets were found upon 1 ee 

either killed in battle or taken priſoner. | 

Let us quit a ſubje& which excites diſguſt; from 
the inſtances it e 1 pomp erg 
from reaſon and truth. It is much more pleaſant 
to dwell upon examples, which afford ſatisfactory 

Proof, that the human mind has never been entirely 
and univerſally debaſed, and that there have always 

exiſted ſome individuals, though few in number, 
who would not ſubmit their necks to the yoke of 
popular prejudice, and whoſe ſuperior tatents and 

- virtues reſched them from the impoſitions of too 

general a folly or depravity. A memorable in- 

ſtance of this rate merit, is the Noble Venetian 

Lzwis. Connaro, whoſe hiſtory illuſttates this 

agreeable: and inſtructive truth, that nature left to 

herſelf, or, in other words, a properly choſen mode 
of life and diet, regularly perſiſted in, will atchieve 
great things; and that a frame, diſordered and 
even reduced to a ſtate bordering on the grave, 
may yet be re-eſtabliſhed, and preſerve: its health 
and vigour fot a great number of years. | 
Cornaro had been a profeſſed epicure and Iber- 
tine, till he entered into the fortieth year of his 
age. His conſtitution was ſo far reduced by the 
colic, rheumatic pains, fevers, &c. that his phy- 
ſicians at length gave him up, aſſuring him, that he 
could not ſurvive much longer than two months; 

5 that no medicines whatever could avert this cata» 

: H 2 7 ſtrophe, 
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frophe, and that the only reſource left as the poſ- 
ſible means of his falvation, would be the regular 


adherence to a frugal diet. He punctually fol- 
lowed this advice, perceived ſymptoms of conva- 


leſcence within a few days after entering on his 


plan of reformation, and after the lapſe of twelve 


months he was not only completely reſtored, but 
found himſelf in a better ſtate of health than he 
had ever been during his former life He reſolved 
therefore to confine himſelf to a ſtill more 'parſi- 

monious regimen, and to take nothing more than 
what he judged. to be abſolutely requiſite for the 

ſupport of life. Thus, during iu years, he 
tinted himſelf to exactly twelve - ounces: of food 
a- day, (bread and other nouriſhment inchuded,) 


together with thirteen ounces of beverage, It 


ſhould, be alſo obſerved, that during this long 
period he carefully avoided violent heat, cold, paf- 
ſions, and extremes of every kind; and by rigidly 
and uniformly adhering to this moderate diet, not 
only his body, but his mind alfo, acquired ſo deter- 
mined a tone, that no common ineidents could 
affect them. At a very advanced age, he loſt a 
law- ſuit, which involved pecuntary concerns of 
great importance, and on account of which two 
of his brothers died of broken hearts; — he retained 
however his priſtine health and tranquillity. His 
carriage happening on fome occaſion to be overſet, 
he was dragged by the horſes, in conſequence of 
n his arms and legs were diflocated. He 
Ys cauſed 
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duet em; however, to be reduced again, and, 
eee ee eee eee 
ſhort time reſtored. 5 

A ſtill more feriking mee tis dangerous | 
effects likely to attend any deviation, though in 
the ſlighteſt degree, from long cuſtom and habit, 
is the following: When Cornaro had reached his 
eightieth year, his friends prevailed upon him to 
add a ſmall portion to his daily quantum of food 
alleging that his greater age neceſſarily called for 
additional ſupport. Although he was not con- 
vinced by this argument, being of opinion, that, 
with the general decreaſe of ſtrength, our powers 
of digeſtion are likewiſe impaired, and that we 
ought to diminiſh rather than to increaſe our food, 
in proportion to the decay of nature; yet he 
yielded to the ſolicitations of his friends, and 
actually increaſed his food from twelve to four- 
teen, and his drink from thirteen to ſixteen ounces. 
te Scarcely, to quote the words of our dietetie 
veteran, © had I proceeded in this altered mode 
et of living:for ten days, before I found my ſpirits 
4 viſibly affected; a frerful, peeviſh temper ſuc- 
« ceeded ta my former cheerfulneſs, and gaiety, 
e ſo that I became a burden to myſelf and others. 
This change of temper was followed by other 
& ſymptoms {till more alarming. On the twelfth 
te day, I was attacked with a pain in my ſide, 
« which continued for twenty-four hours together, 
te and ſoon after found myſelf oppreſſed by a fever 

he © that 
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« chat ragedi with unabating fury for thirty-fivs 
ee days, ſo that my life was at times deſpaired of, 
* By the bleſſing of God, however, on returning 
*-ro my former regimen, I recovered from this 
*\ſhock, and now enjoy, in my eighty- third year, 
can mount my horſe. without aſſiſtance ;. I can 
ee climb ſteep precipices, and but lately I wrote a 
te comedy abounding with traits of innocent mirth 
= and raillery. When I return home, after being 
« engaged in my private affairs, or from attending 
et the councils of ſtate, I feel inexpreſlible ſatiſ- 
te faction in the company of my grandchildten, 
er eleven in number, whoſe education, amuſement, 
tt and ſongs, are the comfort of my age. I fre- 
quently join them in ſinging, as my voice is now 
«ſtronger and clearer than I ever knew it to be in 
«my youth, and as my happineſs is not diſturbed 
ct hy the complaints, the moroſeneſs, and diſcon- 
ts tented humours, ſo een the lot of ova | 
n perate old age.” | 
In this happy frame of body ml ming, S 
- attained! to his hundredth year; his virtuous and 
memorable example, however, has hitherto had 
but few followers. He found by aua! objervation 
and experience, that a ſtrift and uniform regimen, 
or a regular daily allowance of food and drink 
aſcertained by weight, was the beſt method be 


|  could'-purſue, for the purpoſe of prolonging his 


life. He did not wiſh however to be underſtood, | 
7 | | nor 


| | 
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nor does ie follow in general; that this or any other 
preeiſe portion of nutriment is to be held out 1 a2 
proper ſtandard; by which all penonr individually 
are to regulate their diet. His advice, that we 
ſhould' ike no more food kun wenn an ab jut ly 


and may be thus ended aeſ/, that the 
: reſtoration of ſtrength, derived from ſupplies of 
nutriment, ought to bear an exact proportion io 
the loſſes ſuſtained by the body. He, for inſtance, 
ho ſpends little of his time in bed, and much in 
the open air, takes frequent exerciſe, is conſtantly y 
employed in ſome laborious occupation, makes 
long journies on foot or horſeback; or the like, 
will feel himſelf refreſhed and ſtrengthened aſter 
partaking of a plentiful” meal, and cheering be- 
verage; and ſuch a repaſt is even indiſpenſable to 
him, to recruit the ſources of his muſcular ſtrength 
and activity. If, on the other hand,''a” perfor 
who lounges away half of his time in bed, or upon 
the ſofa, were to conſume a quantity of food equal 
to the former, he would no doubt feel himſet 
heavy and uncomfortable. Vet here too, the con- 
ſequent loſs of ſtrength may vary in degter, in 
different ſedentary perſons; and this circumnſtance 
will afford me an opportunity, in 'the' ſequel, to 
apply to individual cafes the 8 ſuggeſted by | 
the experience of Cornaro. IWF 169363 e 
There was another period, aeg which "Blok 4 
| OE came into general uſe, and obtained great 
H 4 = credit, 
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adminiſtered with a greater probability of ſucceſs 
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_eretlit, an one of the moſt e ffectual Wer ROW 


longing lift: the ſuperfluity and vitiated ſtate of 


the blood, or what phyſicians term a plethoric babit, 
being looked upon, at the ſame time, as a principal 
means of ſhortening life. Through the veins thus 


regularly opened, at certain ſeaſons, the ſuperfluous 


or vitiated blood was ſuppoſed to be emitted, while 
that of more ſalubrious quality was left behind, 


Conſidered as a medical remedy, phlebotomy muſt 
certainly be allowed to poſſeſs its uſes, and it is 


ſometimes a neceſſary expedient, to produce an 


immediate diminution in the fulneſs of che blood, 
particularly when the time is too ſhort, and the 
danger too preſſing, to admit of any other method 


for effecting this purpoſe,” As there can be no 


doubt, that blood letting is an invaluable remedy in 


many diſorders, it is the more peculiarly incumbent 


on the practical phyſician, to diſtinguiſh. with care 
thoſe caſes, in which imminent danger may be 


averted, and health reſtored by the uſe of it. 
am of opinion, that there are two caſes, and only 


two, in which veneſection is likely to be attended 


with real advantage; ft, When it is required to 


prevent the fluids from gaining acceſs to the parts 


more eſſential to life; and, 2dly, Where means 


muſt be ſpeedily deviſed, to countera a threat- 
ened inflammation in the inteſtines. But, even in 
theſe two caſes, the intelligent phyſician» is at no 


loſs for other remedies, which may be frequenly 
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diſorder, it is beceſſary to ſingle out that remedy, 
which is, found moſt ſuitable to the ſtage of the 
complaint. And here we have no occaſion to ſtart 
the queſtion, Whether the method and the means, 
by which the diſeaſe is checked and health re- 
ſtored, are, in the end, beſt calculated to prolong 


 _ » the. life of the patient? Phyſicians. profeſſionally | 


look upon every diſeaſe as an evil, which cannot 
be too ſpeedily removed; and it would be to ha- 
zard the recovery of their patients, in many caſes, 
were they to waſte time in reflecting upon the con- 
ſequences, which may or may not influence: the 
duration of life. Hence the art of prolonging life, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not to be treated as a diftin&t 
branch of medicine, but rather forms a ſeparate 
2 as ſuch is the en pere of all: it 
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inquiries of pan t. en whatever be 
his other engagements and occupations. The ab- 
ſiuꝛd notion, chat blood-letting ĩs uſeful and neceſ- 
(ary to the prolongation of human life, is yet pretty 
generally received among the common people of 
all countries. Neither the gaad nor the ad days, 
ſuperſtitiouſly marked in the almanacks for amuſing 
the yulgar, can palliate or juſtify the miſchiefs, with 
which this dangerous error is pregnant. Bleeding 
can be of ſervice only, when it is performed in pro-— 
per time; and it may prove detrimental, in n 
ſmall degree, if the praper opportunity be miſſed, 
W 1 | or 
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4 or neglected; To expreſs my opinion of it; wt. 
| ſew words, ir is always mand de rhe eat n 
The blood contains and affords to the bones, 


ligaments; tendons, membranes, muſcles, nerves, 


veſſels, in ſhort, to the whole organized body, all 
the parts, which form the bones, "ligaments," ten- 
dons, &c.' Each of theſe parts is evolved from the 
blood, and adapted to its proper place, in fo arti- 
ficial a manner, that the human mind is totally at a 
loſs to comprehend, how this operation is per- 
formed; neicher have the reſearches of the moſt 
acute and attentive obſervers been able to account 
ſor it. And as the blood ſerves to repleniſh the 
diminution, and to make up the loſſes, which thoſe 
parts occaſionally ſuſtain, it may for this reaſon be 
conſidered as the original ſource of our whole or- 
ganiration. The moſt eſſential conſtituent parts o 
the human frame are formed from the blood -b 
its ſtimulating powers it alſo cauſes the heart d 
the arteries to contract; and in this mauer phe” 
ſerves its circulating motion, by which it is pro- 
pelled through all the parts ne wy wr" ah 
purpoſes deſigned by nature. oh: 


he who ſquanders this vital fluid, thereby obſtructs, 
and, as it were, cuts off the ſources of his ſupport 
and regeneration. And though it be true, that the 
blood evacuated by periodical bleedings is ſoon re- 
produced by the activity of the vital powers, yet 
this reſtoration is only WR about” with con- 
" 0 ſiderable 


No, it requires little e to W 1 e 
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i machine, As this exertion, therefore, i is a great 
preſſure upon the vital powers, it muſt of coyrſe be 
ſumption. It is farther well known, that the cor- 
rupted part of the blood cannot be ſeparated from 
the maſs, ſo that the ſound and uncorrupted par- 
ticles alone may remain behind. If the quality of 
the blood ever become vitiated and diſeaſed; if it 
be too thick and viſcous, or too acrid, too thin and 
 diffolved, the whole mals participates in the infec- 
tious taint ; neither is it in the-power of art, to con- 
triye any method, by which the corrupted part may 
be kept aſunder, from that which is in a found 
ſtate, —Ir would. be equally unreaſonable to expect, 
that a ſpoiled caſk of wine could be cured of its 
tartneſs, by drawing or tapping the acid and cor- 
rupted portion from the top, and leaving behind 
the ſweet and wholeſome part of this valuable li- 
quor. Laſtly, experience has ſhe wn in numberleſs 
Inſtances collected from different obſervations, that 
perſons accuſtomed to frequent blood. letting are 
not only rendered more delicate in their conſtitu- 
tions, and thereby more ſubject to diſeaſes, but alſo 
that they die, ſor the moſt part, at an earlier age 
than others. Although caſes have occurred of 
ſome perſons who, having been bled twice or four 
times a-year, have notwithſtanding attained to a 
| conſiderable age, this can only prove, that bloods 
| teying was to chem a proper medical remedy, per- 
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haps adapted to their peculiar habit of body; or 
that the activity of their vital powers, their mode 
of life, with other favourable circumſtances, inter- 
nal and external, may have been ſufficient to 
counterbalance the dangerous conſequences, reſult- 
ing from the frequent loſs of this eſſential fluid. 
At a time, "whey the hortliefs of life was im- 
puted to a diſtempered ſtate of the blood ; when 
all diſeaſes were aſcribed to this cauſe, without at- 
tending to the whole of what relates to the moral 
and phyfical nature of man, a concluſion was eaſily 
formed, that a radical removal of the corrupted 
blood, and a complete renovation of the entire 
maſs, by ſubſtitution, was both practicable and 
effectual. The ſpeculative mind of man was not 
at a loſs to deviſe expedients, or rather attempts, 
for effecting this deſirable purpoſe and this un- 
doubtedly was one of the boldeſt, moſt extraor- 
dinary, and moſt ingenious attempts ever made to 
lengthen the period of human life. I allude here 
to the famous ſcheme of transfuſion, or of intro- 
ducing the blood of one animal body into that F an- 
otber; a curious diſcovery, attributed to AnpREAs 
Lizav1vs, Profeſſor of Medicine and Chemiſtry in 
the Univerſity of Halle,” who, in the year 1615, 
publicly recommended experimental eſſays to aſcer- 
_ tain the fact. Libavius was an honeſt and ſpirited 
advocate againſt the POT ſyſtem, founded 
by 
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vy the bombeſtie Paracelſus, and ſupported. by 4 
numerous tribe of credulous and frantic followers, 
Although Libavius was not totally exempt from 
the faſhionable follies of that age, ſince he believed 
in the tranſmutation of metals, and ſuggeſted to his 
pupils the wonderful powers of potable geld; yet he 
diſtinguiſhed rational Alchemy from the fanatical 
ſyſtems then in vogue, and zealouſly defended the 
former againſt the diſciples of Galen, as well as 
thoſe of Paracelſus. He made a number of im- 
portant diſcoveries in Chemiſtry, and was un- 
queſtionably the firſt profeſſor in Germany, who 
read Chemical Lectures, upon pure principles of 
affinity, unconnected with the extravagant notions 
of the Theoſophiſts. As this remarkable ſect was 
founded upon the doctrines of Paracelſus, during 
the latter part of the ſixteenth and the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth centuries ; and as the ſociety known 
by the name of Roſecrucians, - or Roſencrucians, 
has.not been without its followers and propagators, 
in different ſhapes, even to the preſenc time, I ſhall 


here preſent the reader with a conciſe; account of | 5 


the origin and tenets of that fanatical ſect. | 
We find this order firſt publicly announced to 
the world, in a book publiſhed in the German 
language, at Regenſburg, in the year, 1614, with 
the following title: «© The. Univerſal and General. 
ce Reformation. of the World, together with an Ac- 


count of the famous Fraternity of the Rofencrus > 


. cans.” In the work, however, we find an in- 
| | timation, 
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timation; that the members of the ſociety had been 


ſecretly at work, for a century preceding, and that 
they had come to the knowledge of many great and 
important ſecrets, which, if communicated to the - 
world, would promote the happineſs of man. An 
Adventurer of the name of CHRISTIAN Ros - 
KREUZ is ſaid to have founded this order, in the 
| fourteenth century, after being previouſly initiated 
into the ſublime wiſdom of the Eaſt, during his 
travels in Egypt and Fez. According to what we 
can learn from this work, the intention of the 
founder, and the final aim of the ſociety, appear to 
have been to accumulate wealth and riches, by 
means of ſecrets known only to the members; and 
by a proper diſtribution of theſe treaſures among 
Princes and Potentates, to promote the grand 
ſcheme of the ſociety, by producing * a genera} 
« revolution of all things.” In their * Confeſſion 
te of Faith” are many bold and ſingular dogmas3 | 
among others, that the end of the world is at 
hand; that a general reformation of men and man- 
ners will ſpeedily take place; that the wicked 
ſhall be expelled or ſubdued, the Jews converted, 
and the doctrine of Chriſt propagated over the 
whole earth. Theſe great improvements are not 
only believed in, by the Roſencrueians, as events 
that muſt happen; but they even profeſs and pro- 
| poſe to accelerate the ſame by their exertions. To 
| their faithful votaries and followers they promiſe 
Wee of celeſtial wiſdom, unſpeakable riches, 
exemption 
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1 exemption from diſeaſe, an immortal 3 of ever 


| blooming. youth, and, above all, be. Philgſapber a 
Stone. Learning and culture of the mind are, by 


| _ this order, conſidered as ſuperfluous, and deſpiſed. 


| They find all knowledge contained in the Bible; 
this, however, has been ſuppoſed rather a-pretext 
to obviate a charge, which has been brought againſt 
_ them, of not believing in the Chriſtian Religion. 
The truth is, they conſider themſelves as ſuperior 
to Divine Revelation, and believe every uſeful 
acquiſition, every virtue to be derived from the 
influence of the Deity on the ſoul of man. In this, 
as well as many other reſpects, they appear to be 
followers of Paracelſus, whom they profeſs to re- 
vere as a meſſenger of the Divinity, Like him, 
they pretend to cure all diſeaſes, through Faith and 
the power of imagination ; to heal the moſt mor- 
tal diforders by a touch, or even by ſimply looking 
at the patient. The Univerſal Remedy was like- . 
wiſe the grand ſecret of the order, the diſcovery of 
which was promiſed. to all its faithful members . 


8 To exhibit a more compendious view of the Paracelfan 
3 as well as of that of the Raſecruciant, I ſhall here 
fubjoin a ſketch of their very fingular tenets ; after premiſing, 
that this fyſtem, however juſtly it may be ridiculed as a com- 
pound of all poffible whims and abſurdities, has undoubtedly, 
fora conſiderable length of time, had a very great, but noxious - 
influence on every branch of medicine. And if the extenſive 
application of that ſyſtem, to every ſpecies of ſuperſtition, had 
been carried into execution, or if the romantic notions of theſe 
fanatical pbiloſophers could have been more eaſily adopted by 
the middle ranks of ſociety, — 3 
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-T-ſhould almoſt ſcruple to enumerate. any more | 
of fickii tene N F the e of this ſtill 
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«. Every thing,” laid 8 * W poſſeſſes life; no 
ſubſtance is without it. Every thing that lives, contains with- - 
in it an afrum, a vital power, which is totally inactive without 
a body, but which in putrefaQtion and diffolution migrates from 
one body to another. The compoſition of man reſembles the 
ſtructure of the heavens ; whatever we obſerve in the great 
world, has likewiſe its counterpart in the ſmall ; and as many 
ſpecies of minerals as are to be found in the Macrocoſm, or vi- 
fible ſyſtem of the world, ſo many ſymmetrical excellencies are 
there in the Aficrocoſm, as the ſon of the former. All the 
knowledge which man obtains, is derived from the firmament ; 
be is rendered a true ſage only by the diverſified affralies influ- 
ence ; his ſpirit emanated from the Afra, or vital powers; 
but his ſoul from the mouth of the Deity. The firmament is 
the light of Nature, but God is the light of Grace, from which 
the true philoſopher derives his being. The numerical ſcale-of 
: the Cabaliſts is analogous to the intellectual world, and even 
: | to the archetype : all parts of the body correſpond with certain 
elements, planets, powers, numbers. The internal, vital power 
of man, his genius, his imagination, is called Gabalit, whence 
the gabaliſtical or cabaliſtical art has received its name. [This 
is at once the magnet, and the magnetic power of man. Every | 
- thing in the viſible world may be reproduced by means of the S 
Cuabala; this is the repreſenting faculty which, like a magnet, | 
attraQs all viſible bodies, and exhibits them to the ſenſes, The 
internal cabaliſtic prayer addreſſed to the Deity, or the ſecret 
converſation we hold with him, unites the mind. to the ori- \ 
ginal ſource of truth and knowledge. And now it is in the 
power of man to perform wonders, miracles, with hating 
faculty. e 
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hid: bed, now partly revived, 1440 not aſſerted 
with - aſtoniſhing effrontery, chat human life was 
capable of prolongation, like à fire kept vp W_ 
combuſtible matter, and that he was in the pof- 
ſelnon of a'ſeeret, whith could verify this promiſe. 
It is evident, however, from the teſtimony of the 
above mentioned Libavius, a man of unqueſtion- 
able veracity, that this doughty champion in Me- 
dical Chemiſtry, or rather Alchemy, Paracelſus, 
notwithſtanding his vaunting aſſurances, died at 
Salzburg i in Getmany, in the Hoſpital of St. Ste- 
phen's, in 154 1; and that his death was principally 
brought on by the irregular and diſſolute mode of 
life, which he had for a long time purſued. 

The firſt experiments relative to the cransfilibn | 
of the blood, appear to have been made, and chat 
wich great propriety, on the lower animals. The 
diood of the young, healthy, and vigorous was 
- transfuſed into the old and infirm; by means of a 
delltate tube, Which was placed in 2 vein opened 
for that purpoſe.” . The effet of this is operation was 
aged and decrepit | 
anithals were ſoon obſerved to grow. more lively, 
985 to move with Nennt eaſe bog rapidity.” "BY 
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by. this-myſterious inſtrument he pequires. the knawledge of 5 


every thing really uſeful and neceſſary towards his perfection. 


Wuo does not recognize in this medley of abſurdities, ſome 
of the leading W in 3 event | 
flee? | | a 
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| the indefatigable exertions of Lowzs, in England, 
Dxis, in France, and MogiTtz Horrmann, and 
others in Germany, this artificial mode of reno- 
vating the life and ſpirits was ſucceſsfully followed 
up, and even brought to ſome degree. of perfec- 
tion.— The vein uſually opened in the arm of ,a 
patient was reſorted to for the purpoſe of tranſ- 
fuſion; into this a ſmall tube was placed in a 
perpendicular direction; the ſame vein was then 
opened in a healthy individual, but more frequently | 
in an animal; another tube was alſo forced into. it, 
in a reclining direction; both the ſmall tubes were 
3 flided into one another; and in that poſition ; 
the delicate act of transfuſion was ſafely performed. 
© When t the operation was completed, the vein was 
tied up in the manner as is uſually done in blood- 
letting. Sometimes a quantity of blood was diſ- 
charged from the patient, - previouſly, to the expe - 
riment raking place. As few. perſons however 
were to be found, that would. agree to part with 
heir blood to others, recourlp way generally had 
to animals, and moſt frequentiy to, the calf, the 
lamb, and the ſtag., - Theſe, being laid upon a 
table, and tied ſo as. to. be unable, to move, the 
operation was performed in the manner before 
* detenbed.. 
la ſome inſtances, * good effedts. of cheſe 
experiments were evident and promiſing, while 
they excited the greateſt hopes © of the future. im- 
en and progreſs of, this new art. But the 
© Increaſing 
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Increaſing abuſes; to which it led bold and unex- 
pert practitioners, together with the great number 
of caſes, wherein it proved unſueceſsful, induced the 
different governments of Europe, to put an entire 
ſtop to that practice, by the ſtricteſt prohibitions. 
And, indeed, ſo long as the conſtitutions of men 
differ from each other ſo greatly as they do, this 
is, and ever will be, a hazardous, if not a deſperate 
remedy. The blood of every individual is ſus 
generis, or of a peculiar nature, and ſuits or ac- 
cords, as it were; with that body only, to which 
it belongs, and in which it is generated. Hence 
our hopes of prolonging human liſe, by artificial 
evacuations and Oe ny muſt e be 
diſappointed. | 
We are not tae to ſuppoſe, that cheſs 5 
| fimilar purſuits, during the times of which we treat 
as well as the following, were ſolely or chiefly fol-/ 
lowed by mere adventurers and fanatics. No! the 
greateſt wits and geniuſes of thoſe times, together 
with the moſt learned and eminent men, deemed 
theſe odjects to be worthy of their ſedulous atten- 
tion. Loxp Bacon, that ſagacious explorer of the 
arcana of Nature, that luminary of ſcience and 
talents, repreſents life as a flame, which is con- 
tinually waſted by the ſurrounding atmoſphere, and 
delivers it as his belief, that al the fluids of the 
body may from, time to time be renovated, and 
require ſo to be. The remedies, which he chuſes 
and 9 are conformable to this hypotheſis. 
0 I's” 55 To 
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To: prevent the external conſumptjon'from'taking | 
plate, which is produced by the  circumambient 
air, he recommends the bath and, after quitting 
it, friction with oils and ſalves, with a view to 
fortify the pores, and exclutle the inſſuence of the 
external air. As means to counteract the in,eLÄ all! 
waſte of the body, he inculcates the propriety. of a 
cooling, moderate diet, and, above all, extols the 


narcotic or ſoporific. remedies, as the true balm of 


life, and the baſt adapted to attain the deſired 
elfect .I ranquillity of mind, and a cooling diet, 
may no doubt be very neceſſary in ſome caſes, 
where there is too great an irritability of tempera- 
ment, and where the circulation of the blood is too 
rapid. But to an indolent body, or vat is called 
4 phlegmatic habit, they will rather be injuribus 
than ſerviceable. Narcotic remedies, too, ate but 
in qualified to cool and to moderate the body, 
ſinee they never fail to act as a certain ſtimulus, 
are attended with heat and relaxation, and there- 
powers: a ſleep, alſo, which is artificial, and which 
they have a tendency to procure, eannot upon the 
whole be ſalutary. Beſides, the man of active 
temperament would think he had lived one hun- 
dred years to little purpoſe, if, inſtead of exbrting 
his phyſical. and moral qualities, ſuitably: vo (his 
nature and deſtination, he had ſpent two thirds'of 
that time in indolence and ſleep. Againz"it is no 
leſs evident, that the vital ſupplied by heat 
54 * 
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er -ealeric (which is principally evolved. from. the 
air , and introduced into the body by means of 
reſpiration) muſt be much leſs e in by 
2 Amen than while we are awake. 

For improving the fluids of the aged, as trio | 
vating the dry and corrupted: part of them, Lord 
Bacon thinks, nothing can be put in competition 
wich powerful laxatives, and adviſes to repeat a full 
courſe: of them, every two or three years at leaſt; 
Theſe remedies are, in his opinion, the beſt quali- 

fied to evacuate" vitiated humours, and afterwards 
to produce; in lieu of them, milder and more 
healthy juices. "The" Exhaiifted and, as it were, 
thirſty veſſels may be repleniſhed and ſtrengthened, 
according to his ideas, by a refreſhing and Warn 
ing die. 

However plauſible this theory may appear, the 
execution of it is impracticable, and the baſis on 
which it reſts, is merely conjectural. If it' were poſ- 
ſible to withdraw the corrupted part of the fluids 
from the body, by means of evacuants, and at the 
ſame time to remove the cauſes, which produce 
this tendency to corruption, then the doctrine laid 
down by Lord Bacon would deſerve every praiſe, 
and the moſt minute attention to its merits. But 


„ We tall have vecaion to inflte » particular inquiry 
into the properties of air, in the next Chapter, from which it 
will appear, that one ſpecies of air is more noxious to the vital 


power than another, CO I AT Ps FELLA 
it in one, 9 
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have a bad effect on the ſtomach and inteſtines, bʒ 
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of the whole organized ſyſtem is indiſpenſably ne- 
eeſſury in che proceſs of ſeparating the noxious or 
uſeleſs particles. As, further, the mote: watery. 5 
fluids only are removed by laxatives; as the latter 


rendering them too irricable, and conſequentiy leſt 
| tonic or vigorous ; as the bile, a fluid ſo eſſential 
to the concoction of food and affimilation of ali- 
mentary matter, is thereby uſeleſsly waſted as the 
balance between the ſolid and fluid parts of the 
body is in this manner deſtroyed; and as, upon the 
whole, the vital powers muſt ſuſtain, à degree of 
Moon in 8 ATT to repair what is 
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ture . evacuanti, as a mean of prolonging human 
life, appears too FO to kanne e War 
trations, . ets to ; | 

It is not, Wa in cd . 4 cet 
which can only be employed. with ſafety, where'a 
Judicious attention is paid to the caſe and circum- 
ſtances of the patient, that we ought to confide 
-as the moſt proper to prolong the period of our 
exiſtence ; we muſt look out for means leſs dan- 
gerous and more effectual. 
There is a pretty numerous claſs of men, who of 
profeſs to calculate the length of their lives, not 
ſo much by the number of years or days they have 
lived, as by the uſe they have made of them, or, 
1 5 more plainly, by the quantum of ſenſual 
pleaſu re 
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pleaſure they have enjoye pPerſons of this caſt 
are not àverſe e e living ; and, 
though fully ſenſible, of the unavoidable conſe-' 
_ quences, they wiſh at the ſame time to live well. 
As they are accuſtomed- to reckon' only upon the 
enjoyments of life, they-wiſb to attain them in a 


|  Horter period of time, and in more rapid ſucceſ- 


ſion, rather than ſlowly and by degrees; eſpecially Fo 
_ as the duration of our life ever remains uncertain. 
Men of this ſanguine character may be aptly com- 
| Pared to a plant forced in a hot-houſe. This 
indeed will grow up ſuddenly, but, if contraſted 
with a plant of ſlower growth, with any kind of 
fruit which gradually ripens to maturity, it will 
be much degenerated, neither poſſeſſing the ſolidiry 
and ſtrength of ſtalk, nor the aſtringent, aromatic, 
and other properties, in that vigour and perfection, 
as we find them in vegetables raiſed in the open 
air. Many ſimilar hot-houſe plants are diſcover- 
able among men, in the different ſtages of ſociety. 
In childhood, they diſplay. the premature acquire - 
ments of youth; at their juvenile age, they ſnow 
the ſenſe, ambition, and other qualifications of 
men; and before they have well paſſed through 
the prime of manhood, they are either ſnatched. - 
away by untimely death, or their faculties become 
lr blunted and impaired. 


lt is the unalterable plan of Nature, to proce, 


in every ſtep-of her operations, by degrees; all 
: Is oc militate againſt her eſta- 
| > 9 | bliſhed 
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bliſhed laws. The frut enjoyment, of life does not 
8 conſiſt i in the haſty purſuit of, pleaſure, nor in the 
intemperate, indulgence: of the ſenſual appetite. 
i; The epicure is ſoon laid up by dangerous ſurſeit 
in à variety of highly flavoured diſhes, and is 
obliged to ſpend that time in reluctant conſinement, 
Which he propoſed to devote to his bottle, to his 

debauch, or to ſome ſcene of gaiety ; he is com- 
pelled eee a vegetable liſe, ſcarcely 
rregretted by his friends, and, in the moſt proper 
ſenſe of the word, to exiſt rather than to live. 


ed In one} reſpe&, we have little occaſion to extol 


dur own enlightened age, at the expence of thoſ 


Which are fo frequently and juſtly termed dart: 


I allude here to the bold and artful deſigns of im- 
poſture, and particularly medical impeſture. We 
daily ſce illiterate: and audacious empirics ſport 


with the lives of a credulous public, that ſeem 
. __ obſtinately re ſolved to ſhut their ears againſt all 


the ſuggeſtions of reaſon and experience. It i is a2 
melancholy truth, that little more is required at 
preſent, to impoſe upon the multitude, than ſome 
appearance of learning, a confident addreſs, and 
affected humanity; eſpecially as there are no ws 
ap check and prevent ſuch impoſitions. 


The hoſt of empiries and mountebanks, to be 


found in our great cities, and the tinctures, eſſences; 
and balms of life ſo much in vogue with even the 
poliſhed claſſes; the celeſtial beds, the enchanting - 
magnetic powers, larly incrodused into this con- 
Dae To | | try 
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abe «Meſiwer, the German, and his numerous 
diſeiples the prevailing indifference to all dietetic 0 
precepts.; the tables for blood · letting, and other 
abſurdities of popular almanacks, ſufficiently evince, 
that this is far from being the Age of Reaſon” 
-  .. © that the Temple of Superſtition is yet thronged 
__ with-tumberleſs votaries ; that human reaſon is ſill | 
a a flave'to the moſt tyrannical prejudices; and that 
there is no readier way to excite general attention 
and admiration, un to affect the en, and 
the marvellous. i 1 
I kde fanatical N of Jacon Böses bea lern 
p ien revived in ſome parts of Germany. The 
ghoſts and apparitions, which had diſappeared 
ſince the times of ThHouaAstus and SWEDENBORGy 
have again, it ſeems, leſt their graves, to the great 
terror of their ſeers]! New and unheard- of pro- 
phets announce their Divine miſſion, and, what is 
worſe, find implicit. believers! The inventors of 
\ ſecret medicines. are rewarded by patents, and ob · 
tain no ſmall celebrity; while ſome of the more 
conſcientious but leſs fortunate adepts endeavour 
do amuſe the public with popular ſyſtems f medi- - 
cine! Theſe, however, are harmleſs, in compariſon 


with the daring 5 of Leh I hal wenn 
alen the hiſtory. 


One of the moſt e nd ſucceſsful 1 
- ors in modern times was MzssMER, who began his 
career of Medical Knight-errantry at Vienna, His 
| houſe was the mirror of high life ; the rendezyous 
: of 
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ofthe gy, the ven opulent ting ies 


ed and entertained with continual concerts routs, = 


- Muminations.” At a great expence he imported 


into Germany the firſt Harmonica from this 'coun- | 
wu; he eſtabliſhed cabinets of natural curioſities, 


laboratory ; ſo that he acquired the reputation of 


and laboured conſtantly and ſecretly in his chemical - | 


being 2 great Alchemiſt, a philoſopher ſtudiouſj 
employed in che non eln 1— 5 b __— 


ſearches. 
In 1766 "4 firſt ooblicly N the object 
and nature of his ſecret labours: all his diſco- 
verics centered in the magnet which, according to 
his hypotheſis, was the greateſt and ſafeſt remedy 


' hitherto propoſed againſt all diſeaſes incident to the 


buman body. This declaration of Meſſmer excited 
very general attention; the more ſo, as about the 
_ fame time he erected an hoſpital in his own houſe, 


into which he admitted a number of patients 


gratit. Such an inſtance of diſintereſtedneſs pro- 
cured him, as might be expected, no ſmall ad- 
dition to his fame. He was, beſides, fortunate in 
gaining over many celebrated phyſicians to eſpouſe 
bis opinions, who laviſhed the greateſt encomiums 
on his new art, and were inſtrumental in communi- 

cating to the public a number of ſucceſsful expert- 
ments. This ſeems to have ſurpaſſed the expect- 
ations of Meſſmer; in conſequence of which his 
plan was extended farther than it is likely he firſt. 
intended. We find him ſoon afterwards aſſuming 
4 a more 
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à mate dogtnatical and myſterious air, when, for 
the purpoſe of ſhining excluſively, he appeared in 
the character of a Magician his ET Regt 
WOES COOK; neither equal nor competitor. » © + 
The common Loadſtone, or Mineral Magnet; 
which is ſo well known, did not appear to him 
 fufficiently important and myſterious ; he'contrived 
an unuſual and unknown one, to the effect of which 
he gave the name of Animal Magunetiſm. Aſter 
this he proceeded to a ſtill bolder aſſumption, every 
where giving it out, that the inconceivable powers 
of this ſubtle fluid were centered in his on per- 
ſon. Now the Mono-drama began; and Meſſmer, 
at once the hero and chorus of the piece, per- 
formed his part in a maſterly manner. He placed 
the moſt nervous, hyſteric, and hypochondriac pa- 
tient exactly oppoſite to him; and by the ſole ak 
of ſtretching forth his finger, made them feel the 
moſt violent ſhocks. The effects of this wonder- 
ful power excited univerſal aſtoniſhment; its 'aftis | 
vity and penetrability being confirmed by unqueſ- 
tionable teſtimonies, when it appeared, that blows 
reſembling” thoſe given by a blunt iron, could be 
imparted by the operator, while he himſelf was 
ſeparated by two doors, nay even by thick walls. 
The very looks of this Prince „ eee 
power to excite painful cramps and twitches. 
is wonderful tide of ſucceſs eaſily drew-on hi | 
indefatigable genius to bolder attempts, eſpecially - 
as he had no ſevere criticiſms to apprehend from 
Wn TS | ; the 
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the ſuperſtitious multitude. He:roundly efthreed | 

things, of which be never offeted'the leaſt ſhadow 
of proof; and for the truth of which he had no 
other pledge to offer, but his own high reputation» | 
At one dime he could communicate his magnetic 
power to paper, wool, ſilk, bread, leather, ſtones, 
vater, &c.—at another he pronounced, that cer- 
tain individuals poſſeſſed a greater, hs Bs 


ceptibility for this power than others. 


- It muſt be owned, however, to the honour sf | 
bis cotemporaries that many of them made it their 
| buſineſs to encounter his extravagant ptetenſions, | 
and to refute his dogmatii 
molt convincing arguments.” Yet he long enjoyed 
the triumph of being ſupported by blind followers; 
their. too great number comply ens | 
the ſuffrages of reaſon, _ _ 

Meſſmer perceived. at length, that is ſhould 
als len reach, in his native country, the 
point which he had fixed upon, as the term of his 
magnetical career. The Germans began to diſ- 
eredit his pompous claims; but it was only aſter 
repeated failures in ſome important promiſed cures, - 
that he found himſelf under the neceſſity of ſeeking 
protection in Paris. Here he met with a moſt 
flartering reception, being careſſed, and in a man- 


ner adored, by a nation which has ever been extra- 

vagantly fond of every thing, that is new, whim- 
fical, and myſterious, Meſſmer well knew, how 
to turn this national propenſity to his own advan · 


Wl 1 PROY, eino tirx. tag 


au tie dddrefled himſelf 3 
weak; to ſuch s wiſhed to be conſidered men uf 
profound knowledge, but ho, when they nie 
eompelled to be ſilent from real ignorance, .take | 
reſuge under the impenetrable ſhield of myſtery; 
The faſhionable levity, the irreſiſtible curioſity, 
and the peculiar turn of the Pariſians, ever ſolicit- 
ous to have ſomething intereſting for-conyerſationz 
to keep their active imagination in play, were ex- 
attly ſuited to the genius and talents of the ĩinventot 
of Animal Magnetiſm. We need not wonder, 
therefore; if he availed himſelf of their moral and 
phyſical character, to enſure eaſy entrance to his 
doctrines, and ſuceeſs to his pretended experic - 
ments: in fact, he found friends and admirers, 
wee ee appearance 9 AVE. 1 
are, een eee What 
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wy En r badeesetkbest 5 the following highs 
og terms ij «'Behbld-adiſcovery which promiſes unſpeaks 
able advantages i tocthe human race, and immortal fame. to 
« its author f Behbid the dawn of an univerſal revolution i A 
net tac of men shall ariſe, ſhall - -overſpread. the earth, to 
«<-embelliſh it, by. heir virtues, and render it fertily by their in- 
duſtry. Neither vice, nor ignorance, ſhall ſtop their aQive 
E.\ career; they will know our calamities only from the renerdo 

«of hiſtory. The prolonged duration, oſ: theit like 
them to plan and accompliſh the not lixidable undertakings. - 
The tranquil; the iimbcent gratificatidns: of that primeval 
@-age will be::weſtored, wherein man laboured without toily 
«lived: without ſorrow, and enpifed! without 4 groan . Mo» 
«- thers will no longer be ſubjeW@(;to-ipain! and dunger during 
« their pregnancy) and dar, der prog will be 
05 _— and brave education 3 h 
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„What ſplendid promiſes l what rich Pepe 
Meſſmer, the greateſt of philoſophers; the moſt 
virtuous of men, the phyſician and ſaviour of man · 
kind, charitably opens his arms to all his fellow- 
morfals;: who ſtand in need of comfort and aſſiſt- 
ande. No wonder, if the cauſe of Magnetiſtn 
under ſuch a zealous apoſtle became every day 
more important, and gained every day large addi- 
tions to the number of its converts. To the gay, 
the nervous, and the diſſipated of all ranks and 
ages, it held out the moſt flattering promiſes. Men 
ol the firſt reſpeRability in the kingdom intereſted 
tdemſelves in behalf of this new philoſophy ; they 
anticipated, in idea, the more happy and more 
vigorous. race to proceed, as it were by enchant- 
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4 and diſeaſes will be for ever baniſhed from the future auſpi- 
©} cious race. Parents will impart to them the aRivity, energy, 
* and graceful limbs and demeanour of the primitive world. 
©) Fathers rejoicing to ſee their poſterity of the fourth and fifth 
generations, will only drop, like fruit fully ripe, at the ex- 
_ *treme-point of age! Animals and plants, no leſs ſuſceptible 
e than man of the magnetic power, will be exempt from the 
reproach: of barretineſs and the ravages of diſtemper- The 
«flocks in the fields, and the plants in the gardens, will be 
e more vigorous and nourĩſhing, and the trees will bear more 
. beautiful and luſcious fruita. The human mind, once gifted 
with the enjoyment ofb this elementary power, will perhaps 
1 riſe to ſtill more ſublime and aftonilhing eſſects of nature 
; Os eee eee how far 
. ee ofa SO ite ty 
* / Animal 
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Fs | AviinaliMagner ſm. A fact ſtih more reniarkable . 
by that the French Government was ſo far ſeduced 

Ws. theſe flattering appearances, as tu offer the Ger- 

man Adventurer thirty thouſand lures for the com- 
r of his ſecret art. He appears, hows 
ever, to have underſtood his own inte reſt better 
chan thus to diſpaſe of his. hypothetical propetty; 
Which upon a more accurate inveſtigation might be 
excepted againſt; as conſiſting of unſait articles off 
Wh annie He conſequently: returned the; follows 
ing anſwer to the eredulous French Miniſters: 
e That Dr. M. conſidered bis art of too great im- 
portance, and the abuſes it might lead to, too dan - 


5 eee yet to make it public; that he 


muſt therefore reſerve iti himſelf the time of its 
— and mode of introducing it to general 
uſe and obſervation; that he wovld firſt take pro- 
per meaſures to ĩnitiate or prepare the minds of 
men, by exciting in them a ſuſceptibility of this 
5 that he would then undertake to 
communicate his ſecret gradually, which be 7372100 
n hope of reward - 
Meſſmer, too politic to part with his Gere for 0 
wth premium, had a better proſpect in views 
and his apparent diſintereſtedneſ and heſitation 
ſorved only to ſound an over cutious public; to 
allure more victims to his de luſive practices; and 
to retiin them more; fitmly in their ĩmplicit belie- 
Soon after this, we find Meſſmer eaſiy prevailed 
upon to A a DO ſociety, into which nono | 
"HA 93 | | BS 8 
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vere admitted but ch es found themſelves by 2 
- yow to perpetual-ſcrecy: | —— 
to ĩuſtrüct in his itnportant myſteries, on condition 
of cach/paying/him a fer of vnc hundred loud. In. 
the courſe of ſia 
than chret hundred ſuch pupils, he thereby nt once 
realiech à fortune of thirty bound Ion, It up- 

pears, however, that his diſciples did not long ad- 


gradually from their great maſter, and eſtabliſhing 
ſehocia for the propagation of his ſyſtem with n 


view;:ms doubt, to reimburſe themſelves for their 
expences im the acquiſition of the magnetiſing art. 


But few: of them having thearly. underſtosd the 
enigmatie terms and myſteridus doctrines of their 
foreign; mafterpeveryi'new-adept exerted hitmſeIf e 
excel his fellow-habourers, in; additional -explana- 


dete to their engagement: we find them-ſepurating = 


tions and inventions: others; wBEὐid her Pöſfefü 


or could not ſpare the ſum of one hundred louis 
re induſtriouſiy employed in attempts tb dif-. 


cover the ſecret by their own ingenuity; and thus i 
aroſe a great variety of maugnetiral ſects; diſcord®s = 


ancies, anch abſurdities. At length, however, Meſf. 
mer's authority ere b his>preumary! - 
acquiſitions were now! notorious und our m 
and diſintereſted nen alles with chitiedt- 
and fatirical animadverſtotis e from every quarter: 
The futility ofi his proceſs for medica purpoſe} i * 
well as the bad conſequences it mi ares | 


5 


t months, having had not fewer - 


8 


moral point af view, ſoon became topies'of com- 5 
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3 Fs aig of Government. One dangerous 
effect of the magnetic aſſociations was, that young 
voluptuaries began to employ this art, do protnote 
their libidinous and deſtructive deſigns. e 
As ſoon as matters had taken this ſerious turn, | 
the French Government, much to its credit, de- 
ae four reſpectable and unprejudiced men, to 
whom were afterwards added four others of great 
learning and abilities, to inquire into, and appreciate 
the merits of the new diſcovery of animal magnet - 
iim. Theſe philoſophers, among whom we find 


| the illuſtrious names of Franklin and Lavoiſier, re- 


cognized indeed very ſurpriſing and unexpected 
phenomena in the phyfical ſtate of magneriſed in- 
dividuals; but they gave it as their opinion, that 


the power of imagination, and not animal magnet - 


iim, bad produced theſe” effects. Senſible of the 


ſuperior influence, which the imagination can exert 


on the human body, when it is effectually wrought 


upon; they perceived, after a number of experi- 
ments and facts frequently repeated, that Contact 
or Touch, Imagination, Imitation, and excited Senfi= 
bility; were the real and /ole cauſes of thoſe pheno- 
mena, which had ſo much confounded the illiterate, 
the credulous, and the enthuſiaſtic ; that this boaſted 
magnetic element had no real exiſtence: in nature; 
conſequently that Meſſmer himſelf was ne, an 
arrant Impoſtor, or a deceived Fanatic. | 
In the mean time, this magnetiſing buſineſs had 
made no id progreſs in Germany; a number of 
K * 
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aeg and other publications vindicated its 
claims tö public favour. and attention; and ſome 
literary men, who had rendered themſelves juſtly 
derlebrated by their former writings, now appeated 
as bold and eager champions in ſuppott of this 
myſtical medley, The ingenious Lavartzr under- 
took long journies for the propagation of Mag- 
netiſm and Somnabuliſm—and what manipulstions 
and other abſurdities were not practiſed on hyſte- 
rical young ladies in the city of Bremen? It is fur- 
ther worthy. of notice, that a reputed phyſician, of 
that place, in a recent publication, does not ſcruple 
to rank magnetiſm among medical remedies! Let 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the great body of the 
learned, throughout Germany, have made. it their 
buſineſs, by ſtrong and impartial criticiſm, to op- 
poſe and refute Animal Magnetiſm, conlidered as a 
medical ſyſtem. And how ſhould it be otherwiſe, 
fince it is highly ridiculous to imagine, that violent 
apitations, ſpaſms, convulſions, &c. which are ob- 
viouſly ſymptoms of a diſcaſed ſtate, and which 
muſt increaſe rather than diminiſh the diſpoſition 
for nervous diſeaſes, can be means of improving the 
conſtitution, and ultimately prolonging human life? 
Every attentive perſon muſt have obſerved, that 
too frequent an intercourſe among nervous and hy- 
pochondriac patients is infectious; and, if ſo, that 
public aſſemblies for exhibiting perſons magnetiſed 
can neither be ſafe nor proper. It is no ſmall-proof 
of the good ſenſe of the people of this country, 
* that the profeſſors of this fanatical art could not 
ably long 


*. 
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wu maintain their ground; that they were ſoon 

_ . expoſed to public ridicule on the ſtage ; and the 
few who are ſtill left, to the diſgrace of the credu- 
lous or the obſtinate, are now baniſhed to dark 
alleys and obſcure cellars of the metropolis. 

Some other plans for the prolongation of life de- 
ferve to be mentioned, though ſcarcely leſs age 
than the preceding. 

The French Gaunt of ST. Granarn made 10 
dne by vending an artificial Tea, chiefly com- 
poſed of Yellow-Saunders, Senna- leaves, and Fen- 
nel · ſeed ; puffing it off by the ſpecious name of 
Tea for prolonging life. It was once ſwallowed 

wich great avidity all over the continent; but its 
celebrity was fhart-lived, and its arouſed benefi- 
cial effects were never realized. _ 

Another impudent Adventurer, the Chevalier 

D' AILHOUD, preſented the world with a Powder, 

which met with ſo large and rapid ſale, that he was 
very ſoon enabled to purchaſe a whole Comte. In. 

ſtead, howeyer, of adding to the means for ſecuring 

health and long life, this famous powder is now 

+ known to produce conſtant indiſpoſition, and at 
length · to cauſe a moſt miſerable death; being com- 
pounded of certain drugs, which are clearly of a 
poiſonous nature, although of ſlow operation. And 
yet there are on the continent, even to this day, 
ſeveral reſpectable families who perſiſt in the uſe of 
this deleterious powder, from an ill-judged pare 
e * its a inventor. | 
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Cor Cabriosrao, that luminary of modern 
e Impoſtors and Debauchees, prepared a very com. 


mon ſtomachic Elixir, which he fold at an enor- 


mous price by the name of « Balm of Lie; pre- 


tending with unparalleled aſſurance, that by ne 


uſe of this medicine he had attained an age exceed- 
ing 200 years, and that he was thereby rendered 
invulne table to all attempts by poiſon. Theſe bold 
aſſertions could not fail to excite a very general 
attention. During his reſidence at Straſburg, while 
he was deſcanting, in a large and reſpectable com- 
pany, on the virtues of his antidote, his pride' was 
mortified by a ſevere check. A Phyſician who 
| was preſent, and had taken part in the debate, 
quitting the room privately, vent to an Apothe- 
cary's ſhop, where having ordered two pills to be 
made of an equal ſize, and agreeably to his direc- 
tions, he ſuddenly appeared again before Caglioſ- 
tro, and addreſſed him as follows: „Here, my 
te worthy Count, are two pills; the one contains 4 
4 mortal poiſon; the other is perfectly innocent; 
As Chooſe one of them, and ſwallow it, and T en- 
e gage to take that which you leave. This deci- 
& ſion may then be conſidered as a proof of your 


medical ſkill, and will enable the public to aſ- 


« certain the efficacy of your extolled Elixir.“ 
Caglioſtro took the alarm; made a number of 
apologies, but could not be prevailed upon to 
touch the pills. His opponent then ſwallowed both 
of them, and proved by his Apothecary, that they 
might be taken with the moſt perfect ſafety, being 

only . 
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tak, W of common bread. Notwithſtanding 
the ſhame of this detection, Caglioſtro ſtill retained 
numerous advocates and partiſans; circulating 
many eccentric notions, and e his 1 
e by a variety of tricks. 


Ir 


The inſpired Farnxx ieee af 6 of: | 


cribed all diſcaſes, lameneſs, palſy, &c, to diabolical 
agency, contending from the hiſtory, of Job, Saul, 
'&c.. recorded in ſacred writ, that Satan, as the 
grand enemy of mankind, has a power to imbitter 
and ſhorten our lives by diſeaſes. Vaſt numbers 
of credulous people flocked to this fanatic, for the 


purpoſe of obtaining relief. Whole cargoes of 


patients, afflicted with nervous and hypochondriac 
complaints, beſieged him as it were in his quarters 


every day ;—all ſtimulated and heated with a wild 


imagination, all eager to view and to acknowledge 
the works of Satan! Men of literary character, 
even the Natural Philoſophers of Bavaria, were 


carried along with the ſtream, and completely 


blinded by this ſanctimonious Impoſtor. 
It is no leſs aftoniſhing than true, that a certain 


Count _ Tavn made his public appearance in 


Leipzig, only about three years ago, where he pre- 


tended to perform miraculous cures on gouty, by- 


pochondriac, and hyſteric patients, merely by the 
impoſition of his ſacred hands. He could not, 


however, raiſe any diſciples in a place, that abounds 
with 204 and Unbelievers. 
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I Tr would be treſpaſſing too tick on che Emi I 
| 1470 propoſed to myſelf, were I to enumerate the 
various remedies advertiſed in the daily papers, 
both Britiſh and foreign, under the fictitious and 
fraudulent pretence of prolonging life. 1 ſhall there- 
fore only remark in general, that all theſe celebrated 
ſpecifics are obviouſly compoſed upon wrong prin- 
ciples ; inaſmuch as their inventors proceed on the 
hypothetical idea, that diſeaſe is the only cauſe of 
ſhortening life; and no wonder, if being thus miſ- 
taken, they carry the Braten or RE ”_ 
tem to an extravagant degree. | ? 
The higheſt point of bodily vigour and health 
may of itſelf contribute to ſhorten life ; although 


no external cauſes may appear as co-operating to 


haſten the conſumptive proceſs. Nay, the very 
remedies we uſe, and the regimen we attend to, for 
the prevention or cure of diſeaſes, may be of ſuch 
a nature, upon the whole, as to projncee the n 
Safumption. | 


From the doctrines now laid before the reader, 
I hope I ſhall not be thought unreaſonable, in 
drawing this concluſion: — That the plans for 
prolonging human life are generally erroneous 
and injudicious; that all artificial means have ra- 
ther a tendency to ſhorten than to prolong it; and 
that we can never ſafely expect the aecompliſment 
of this great object, unleſs we purſue methods 
more 


* * 
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| more conſonant to nature, more yeriſed ere 
„ ]?ĩ kk-K n | 
42 The'truck of this areas e as atlas. 

when we come to inquire intg the conditions, which 

„ eee ee A 2 | 
lifes + 
N be f 1 1 2 certain bodily 154 8 , 
Sipoldivace longevity, not eaſily defined, yet ſuf · 
fieientiy known and underſtood. In whatever this 
diſpoſition may conſiſt, it is matter of aſtoniſnment, 
and inexplicable by the laws of animal cœconomy,. 
that many individuals, frequently under the moſt 
unfavourable circumſtances, and in the moſt un- 
wholeſome climates, have attained to a great and 
happy age, This much may be confidently af- 
firmed, that, without this principal requiſite, all 
other advantages are often of no avail; - the moſt 
falubrious country- air, a diſtrit abounding with 
aged inhabitants, a rigid adherence to the diet of 
Cornaro, a regular courſe of exerciſe and recrea- 
tions, with the beſt art of the phyſician, cannot in- 
ſure the fclicizous proſpect of a 60g and healthy 
„ 8 


Secondly : s 


A a re a Laos Tae 
fill more ſo are thoſe miraculous remedies introduced by ſuper- 
ſtition. The Ancients conceived the idea of u principle of Ife, 
which they compared to a radical fluid the Alchemiſts ex- 
pected to find this original entity in gold, by the uſe of which 
they pretended that the human body might acquire the ſolidity 
and durability of that metal. Others traced the germ of life 
in bodies of confiderable duration ; in plants and atingals ; in 

| 185 the 
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Serondly : I cannot help thinking that there 10 K in 
moſt caſes, a ſort of hereditary diſpoſition to longe - 
vity; an innate principle, or quality, which, like 
many family diſeaſes, is propagated from one gene- 
ration eo another. * Perhaps nine out of ten old 
people could make it appear, that their parents and 
anceſtors alſo lived to a great age; a reaſon which 
may be admitted without having recourſe to any 
material ſubſtance, as the cauſe or effect of this in- 
herent virtue. On the contrary, we find a ſimilar 
hereditary diſpoſition prevailing in ſome maladies, 
the cauſe of which has hitherto been inexplicable : 
ſuch, for example, is the diſeaſe called Apoplexy, 
which-is ſo rooted in certain families, that ſome- 
times a long line of deſcendants are and remain 
ſubje& to it, however diſperſed in different parts 
of the world, and under circumſtances wh the mw! 
eſt diverſity of living. 


The third pre-requiſite to 3 is, he I 
ſhall call, a perfect birth of the child, and a proper 
ſubſequent conduct in the mother ;—upon which 
ſubject it is not my intention to expatiate in this 
place. That acute phyſiologiſt, Loxp Bacon, 
ſomewhere remarks, © that children partake more of 


PRESS VS 


the wood of the Cedar, and in the fleſh of the Stag.-—Born- 
'HAAYE has a facetious remark upon the ſubject: “ This no- 
46 tion,“ ſays he, is juſt as ridiculous, as that of the man, who, 
« in order to prepare himſelf for the buſineſs of a running foot- 
at man, is faid to have lived for ſame time entirely on the fleſh 

« of hares; N thus to — in agility all his fellows.” 


cc the 
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et the nature of the mother, the longer a time ſne 

. has nurſed. them; and that thoſe children which 

& moſt reſemble the mother, will be generally ound 
60 to have a claim to longevity.” 


8 Fuurthiy: A gtadual, and not too e | 
Pe culture of che phyſical and mental faculties may be 
properly conſidered as an excellent preliminary ſtep 
towards prolonging life. The age of man bears a 
certain proportion to the growth of his various 
powers ; and the longer we can protract the differ- 
ent ſtages of life, the more extended will be the 
whole compaſs of our exiſtence. As it is evidently 
the deſign of nature, that man ſhould live longer 
than any of the lower animals, a very few excepted, 
he of courſe requires a greater ſpace of time, to 
develope the faculties both of mind and body. 
Animals, which arrive ſoon at the perfection of 
their form and nature, live but a ſhort time. Man 
requires upwards of twenty, and according to ſome, 
twenty-five years, before he attains to full maturity; 
and if it be a rule of nature, that animals in ge- 
neral live eight times the number of years, which 
is requiſite to the attainment of their perfect growth, 


a ſtrong preſumption ariſes, that the age of man 


might be. extended to nearly two hundred years. 225 
In the works of the illuſtrious Bacon, and particu- 

larly in his . Hiſtorical View of Life and Death,” 
are given many ſtrong arguments to confirm. this 
aſſertion.., Surpriſing as it may appear to ſome, 


there is a a poſſibility at leaſt, if not a probability, 


that 


Iu 
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extended, if mankind could by any means be per- 
ſuaded to return to that primeval ſtate of nature, 
from which hiſtory and tradition have furniſhed us 
with fo aſtoniſhing and almoſt incredible inſtances | | 
of longevity. - It is not my purpoſe to inquire here 
| into the degree of credit, which may be due to the 
accounts of ſome extraordinary facts of individual 
longevity recorded by the ſacred hiſtorian ; as the 
learned vary much in their opinion, relative an 
computation, and whether the Solar, the Arabic, or 
the Lunar year, or a ſtill ſhorter meaſure of time is 
alluded to. This, at leaſt, ſeems to be generally 
admitted, that our firſt parents and their deſcend- 
ants before the Deluge enjoyed an enviable, unin- 
terrupted ſtate of health ; that their vegetable ali- 
ment, and general mode of living, was extremely 
ſimple and nowiſe prejudicial ; that the conſtitution 
and temperature of this globe itſelf muſt have been 
greatly affected and deteriorated, in conſequence of 
the Flood, or other cauſes of which we are igno+ 
rant; and, laſtly, that thofe impetuous and inordi- 
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nate appetites and paſſions, which like flames may be 


faid to conſume the powers of life, in theſe times, 
were either then leſs violent, or they exerted their 
| baneful influence at a much later period of life. 
Nature reſents every outrage committed on her 
ſtores, and ſeldom fails ro puniſh the tranſgreſſors, 

both with lingering difeafe and early diffolution. 
This obſervation may be applied to the moral 
5 as 
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wt as the phyſical faculties/ of man. It is 
commonly faid, and not without ſome degree of 
truth, that very forward children ſeldom live to 
any age; if it be explained to ſignify, that too 
early an exertion of mental powers is in moſt caſes 
deſtructive, The ſame remark holds good, in 
What relates to the body. The inhabitants of hot 
climates, who frequently marry at the age of ten 
and twelve, or twelve and fourteen, begin to be 
old at thirty, and rarely ſurvive the ſixtieth year. 
Every thing which haſtens the evolution of the 
natural powers, every exertion of ſtrength diſ- 
proportionate to the ability of the individual, 
ſhould be carefully avoided, as it is of dangerous 
tendency. Hence the great art of education, the 
great art of Win conſiſts in en the 1 
of nature. 
Fiſibiy: We ſhould 10 inure ourſelves 
to the habits of brooking and reſiſting the various 
impreſfions of external agency.—Some perſons, - 
who have paid a very rigid attention to diet, have 
notwithſtanding been unable to reach even the 
middle age; while others, who have been addicted 
to the moſt irregular and extravagant courſes, 
have been obſerved to live to a very advanced 
age Hence ariſe contradictory maxims in diete- 
tics, which can only be reconciled by deciding 
chemically between the two extremes, and aſcer- 
taining pretty nearly the abſolute and relative ſalu- 
brity of things. All deviations from the rules of 
diet 


* 
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diet are in à certain degree hurtful; ee 

theſe precepts may in moſt. caſes have only a 
relative value, Many epicures have been known . 
to reach the ſeventieth and eightieth year, if they 
| have once ſurvived a certain critical period of their 
lives “. As ſoon as the body becomes accuſtomed 
to the uſe of ſome things, at firſt diſagreeable and ; 
perhaps hurtful, the noxious tendency will not only 

be removed, but we ſhall find our frame hardened 
and ſtrengthened by the habit of uſing them. Na- 
ture muſt ſtand many a ſhock, if ſhe would fami- 
liarize herſelf to the vicifſitudes of climate and 
oppolite modes of life; but every. victory ſhe 
gains in theſe encounters, will be a means of ren- 
dering her more vigorous and unconquerable.— 
How could the ſublime mind of. Fxeperic Tae 
GREAT have remained fo long in its carthly ves 


Experience ſhows, that there is a particular term of life 
which, if we can paſs in the fulneſs of our health and vigour, 
| there is the greateſt probability of living to a conſiderable age. 
In the female ſex this period generally arrives at, or before, the 
fiftieth year; in the male, it is about the ſixtieth year. GzL- 
Lius, a medical author of credit, aſſerts, from obſervation 
founded on long experience, that the ſixty- third year is, to 
moſt conſtitutions, a delicate and dangerous one. The 
Egyptians called this epocha Androclos, becauſe man 

from that time to experience a rapid decay of ſtrength and 
energy. Others, rather more ſuperſtitiouſly, maintained that, 
about this period, many individuals die, or at leaſt are ſubje& 
to ſevere attacks of diſeaſe. The Emperor AuGusTvs re- 
ceived. the congratulations of his friends, on having ſurvived 
this trying * 
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| kick, if he Hat not improved, by conſtant culture 
and diſcipline, the original diſpoſition of his tem- 
perament for along life? A thouſand other men, 
Who have endured as much exerciſe of body and 
exertion of mind in their younger years, as he did, 
have yet not attained to any remarkable age. 
Severe and obſtinate diſeaſes have alſo been 
thought in many inſtances to contribute to the 
prolongation of life: this is at beſt, however, but 
a doubtful point; although it cannot be denied, 
that many ſick perſons have, to all appearance, 
| acquired additional ſtrength and ſpirits, after hav- 
ing recovered from a diſtreſſing quartan ague, Or | 
ſome threatening pulmonary diſorder. 
| Sixthly : We may take notice of a certain fleady 
and equal progreſs of life, as highly conducive to 
the great obje& in view, whether. it flows in. the 
manner of a gentle ſtream, or reſembles the more 
active courſe of a rapid river. The mind, when 
habituated to certain ſituations and purſuits, which 
almoſt conſtantly affect it in an uniform manner, is 
moſt likely to preſerve its reaſoning powers unim- 
paired and ſound. He whom neither violent joy _ . 
convulſes, nor deep melancholy corrodes; whoſe | 
drama of life is not changed by paſſing too ſud- 
denly from one extreme to another, may, with 
ſome probability, expect a long enjoyment of that 
life, with which he has become ſo intimate. 
There are many whoſe days quietly glide away, 
Uke thoſe of a ſimple ruſtic, i in continual ſameneſs: 


theſe. 


* 


theſe rennt * eee 
great age. 
| e A bee A ava af dun 
n el a conſideraþle age, and perhaps more ſo 
than any we have yet mentioned, is a ſound ſtate © 
| of digeſtion. In very old people we generally 
find the digeſtive organs in excellent condition; 
neither is there a ſurer ſymptom of approaching 
diſſolution, than complaints in the ſtomach, or 
frequent returns of indigeſtion. The Swiſs are 
indebted, it is thought, to the. vigorous tone of 
their digeſtive powers, for the long preſervation 
of their lives, in general, and for the great number 
of old people found among them. Milk and ve- 
getable food ſeem reinarkably well adapted to 
invigorate the ſtomach. To effect the ſame pur- 
poſe, Loxp Bacon adviſes old perſons to have 
_ recourſe to ſtrengthening baths, fomentations, and 
fimilar external remedies, which operate upon the 
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abſorbent ſyſtem. During the uſe of them, how- - 


ever, 2 thin and yet nouriſhing moderate diet 


ſhould be obſerved, in order to re vo "_ - 
of digeſtion. 


Eigbibh, and laſtly : We may W 50 
1 nimity, or a ſtate, when the mind, from the happy 
nature of irs purſuits, is not yet diſquieted by too 
violent exertions. -In the literary profeſſions, and 
particularly among fuch individuals as are placed 
* eaſy e we may diſcover as many 

5 | Inſtances 
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oteupations. - "Ir: was remarked by che Ancients, 
that grammarians and rhetoricians commonly at- 
a ſcientiße purſuits, and other objects in 
which we find pleaſure, ſuch as converſation on 
literury and mixed topics, collecting the produe- 
tions of nature, a continual induſtry of mental 
reſearch, diverſifying the purſuits or amuſements, 
yet. gradually and conſtantly perſevering in exer- 
tions towards the attainment of ſome principal 
object —all ſupply the vital power, as it were, with 
materials, like the famous cruſe of oil, which 
proved a never - failing ſupport to the widow of 
 &eraptis. On the other hand, it is a general remark, 
' that deep thinkers, ſpeculative philoſophers, and 
thoſe. whoſe powers are continually abſorbed in 
abſtruſe inquiry, ſoon feel the effects of age, from 
their great exertions of mental power. This muſt 
be underſtood, however, with exceptions, as in the 
caſes of Six Isaac Newton, HALLER, Eur Ex, 
and the pride of his nation and age, the pro- 
- found and venerable Kant, ſill e at Ke. 
nigſberg. 
This much l venture to ſay on the various rules 
and precautions requiſite to attain a long and health- 
ful life. Some of theſe particulars are, no doubt, 
ſound united in a certain proportion of the indivi- 
_ duals, who arrive at a reſpectable age. It is com- 
monly remarked alſo, that the inhabitants of moun- 


vo thoſe of plain and parcularly marſhy dk. 
city. This is in part true; yet we are not to con- 


mountainous countries, that we ſo frequently meet 
with people of an unuſual age. Perſons, who art 


and healthful life; and Lord Bacon further includes 


Cote as i e 


fider the lofty regions in the Alps and Pyrenees as 
poſſeſſing theſe ſalubrious qualities; for it ĩs on- 
upon moderate heights, and in hilly. rather than 


conſtantly travelling, are likewiſe ſaid to enjoy a long 


in the liſt of long livers, ſuch as are of a melan- 
choly temperament. It is a queſtionable point, 
whether the great age of many Turks is to be 
aſcribed to the ſerenity of their climate, their daily 


ule of the bath, or their uncommorr temperance in 


eating and drinking. For, as to what we are told 
of their copious uſe of opium and other narcotics, 
(the former being uſed, by them, as an article 
almoſt as neceſſary as food,) we have already ſhown 
the noxious tendency of ſuch practice; opium ge- 
nerating, in a remarkable degree, a diſpoſition of 


the fluids, which in many reſpects reſembles that of 


hypochondriacs. There is ſcarcely an inſtance of 


any perſon, that has attained to uncommon longe- 
vity, who has not been particular in his diet and 
manner of living. But in this reſpect, we cannot 
hope to derive advantage from exceſſive ſolici- 


tude :—as when in want of ſleep, the more we think 
of i it, the more it ſhuns us; ſo thoſe who moſt 
eagerly wiſh for longevity, are the leaſt likely to 

attain 
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various parts of Germany, in Berlin, Jena; 
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accidental miſtake, or from the moſt invidi 
' worſt motives. | But, 28 many falſe and ſcandalous 
reports are generally circulated. in addition to thoſe 


nd on rents we need not wonder, that this 


buſineſs has not been conducted, hitherto, with that 


degree of calm and patient attention, to which it is 


Juſtly entitled.” Houſes for the reception of 3 
apparently dead have been, at length, e cre in 


. 


Kc. This idea e af e 
appear whimſical; but thoſe who Know the extent 
of the'power of vitality, and the almolt infinite mo- 
3 t.. will 
L L not 
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— progokl;which criginned ee 
of prudence und humanity. Into theſe hooſesevery | 
_ Hilliabirany'of the town or diſtri@t has a right td ſend 
the body of a deceaſed perſon, on paying a trifling / 
_ ſum per night, towaglſa the expences of the inſtitu - 
tion. Here: the body is depoſited on 4 couch, 
and provided with a ft oy) faſtened 
h pulls à bell on the top of che 
warchman js appaioted to receive and 
the bodies brought into the houſe, and to 
m, if neceflary. " This, to ſay the leaſt 
BY Its is 50 mall convenience to families i in a large 
: crowded i into narrow artinents, with a num-. 
ber of children, who muſt neceſſarily ſuffer from the. 
ſtiferious, exhalations of dead bodies, _ But this 
is not the principal advantage. attending ſuch elta - 
bliſhments: : it is unqueſtionably a great ſatisfaction 
rot the relatives « of the deceaſed, to be aſſured that 
dien means have been uſed to preſerve. from che 
| 85 moſt dr 80 of all deaths, a friend whoſe memory | 
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I. Wb n. putrefaction has aQually take o place 
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g over tl e 5 animal frame ; as Inſtances. are 
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0 common, in ehe a partial mortification of an arm 
dor a leg is is by no means mortal. : 
"USO | 


2. othe | negyous apoplexy 17 0 va HY as woch 
rh generally die in conſequence of tit waſt- _ | 
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9. If de pedegt expires. after 2 long tanding 


breaſt and lung, diſcaſes now very, common. . Ar 
4. If any of the larger blood>veſſels, ot other 
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brain, the lungs, the heart, the ſtomach, or any 
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conſu ſever, or ulcerations. of the f | 


parts eſſential to life, have reaſſyed. external injury, | 
Wen dome ;bronks; or ee e e e 


loſs of this vital fluid, and to reſtore the organiza» - 
tion of the parts thos deſtroyed ; particularly if the 


of the inteſtines, have ſuffered from a ſevere 

MITRE! 

ne 
=; After chronic diſordeis of the ineftines, ob- 


| Arufions of the abdominal veſſels, and dropſy 


breaſt has occaſioned the organic deſtruction, or 
| offification of the pectoral veſſels, there is little 


2 complaints of aſthmatic ſufferers, in general, are 


if their muſcular ſtrength has not ſuffered len 


wha have been long ſubject to ſpaſizis or epileptic 


thence arifing—or if an incurable weakneſs in the 


proſpect of the recovery of ſuch « perſon; as theſe 


not in 4 juſt proportion to the whole ſtate of the 
body; for inſtance, if their appetite and digeſtion 
have been unimpaired previous to their diſeaſe, or 


the like affections... 
6. In perſons of tender and debilizred. neryes,./ 


if they die in child- ous in conſe - 
LE 2 gquence 


f Will be unavalling. {9H V 
© There remains now to be Rated ale "IM 
ceiſes and ſituations the ſymptoms of apparent death = 
are lefs certain, ſo that ſome hope of recovery is | 
in left to the” 'diſconfolate "friend er gelarive, 
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oppre ee er. n e 
be e dogg left, as it is 100 date to think f 
changing or improving the conſtinaion ee 
_ nervoub ſyſtem.” III fl 
Fe If a perſon gradually Waſtes n in a ma- 
lgnant nervous or putrid fever, or after long ſuſt- 


+ Ing from want ef bod. In theſe inftunces, it is hot 

m the power of the“ medical art, to reſtore the 
Thrivelled veſſels to their proper tenſion and energy: 5 
conſequently; all our efforts t6 rent 


mate * 


Thel are principally the following after faintings, 
| ſudden lofs of blood: from "diſcaſed" inteſtines, — 


in certain cafes'of repelled morbid matter, fot in- 
fande, in the'ſmall-pox, meaſles, poiſons, and the 


like; which frequently produce a ſpurious Kind of 


apoplexy ;—after hyſteric and hypochondriac ſpaſms 
and colics of a tranſitory Kind, which have nor too 
often recurred ; after mental anxiety, perturbation, 
terror, and other oppreſſive paſſions, where every 


thing depends on a ſpeedy removal of the cauſes. 
10 this lift we may likewiſe' add the caſes of 
| frowned, haniged, and otherwiſe ſuffocated perſons, 
; ho emis who SPEER to be ha rok conſequence 'of 


a fall 


< 
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In ſuch accidents, an internal preſſure gr 
of che vital functions, 
circulation of the blood, nat. 


produces .4 


ſtate of s apparent death. Even the ſuppreſſed pulſe | 


in the arteries, impereeptible reſpiration, the cold 
Wn; g of the limbs, the want of contraft- 


ty in the pupil of the eye, che involuntary loſs . 
of excrementitious ſubſtances,——all | theſe ſymptomg 


of approaching diflolution ſhould not diſcourage u us 


from trying. the proper means, of recovering the oN 


 Pabent's life. Jn children 107 young perſons, in in 


they be abſolutely wad or not —teetbing is. fre- 


- quently, attended with diverſißed convulſive fymp- 


tom and the tape worm is capable of 2 
be moſt alarming effects, which the i inexperie 


by-ſtanders may. unwarily aſcribe to very different 


. cauſes, Here, then, every poſſible degree of pre- 


czution is requiſite, to manage the body of infants 


8 dead, and above all things not to re- 


move them from the warm temperature of the 


FAR HOY 


extinguiſhed. "Indeed, it muſt ſtrike: even 173 ; 


ficial abſervers, that the haſty. removal of a body 


from a warm to a colder temperature is highly j im- 


rules, publiſhed. by | the. Royal Humane Society of 


NS 


breathing, and 


Proper. and dangerous. And here the excellent 


Loddon, 1 Ne, recovery of rer 9 
L 3 8 
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Billed 1 in their plan, might well bear a few oat 
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ö the preſervation of the human body, in its natural 


ſtate, may be called the Dorin of Health. Life | 
and Health are, therefore, the proper objects of 

this doctrine; as the ſecond department of Medi- 
cine ſolely relates to the preternatural ſtate of man, 


viz, Diſeaſe and Death, and forms that branch of 


profeſſional ſtudy, which we call © Pathology,” 
The compaſs of the former ſcience, or an in- J 


veſtigation of the objects included in the doctrine 


of health, muſt be very extenſive, It furniſhes us 
with rules and cautions as to every thing we ought 
to do, or to avoid, in order to remain healthy, 
This uſeful ſcience is properly denominated DizT- 
BI Cs, or a Syſtematic view of all objetts relative 


fo health in general, and to food and drink, in 


particular, 


The following Chapter, then, wall be erchg⸗ 


ſively devoted to Dietetics, My principal object 


will be, to lay a ſalid foundation for that 1 important . 


Blkace, by inveſtigating-and combating the chief 


prejudices, which have hitherto retarded the Pra- 
eb of this branch of knowledge. Hence, a Syſtem. | 


„ ee PROLONGING /AIPB.,..;. | uy. 


- of.Dietatice-muſt;not, only,contain-.all choſe rules, 
which ane requiſite! 20 guide; us in the preſeryation 
' Whealgh, together with ſuch as relace to the; choice 
_ of proper mode of lift; bur. ſhoWld likewiſe ioform 
us with regard to the fayotrable or; hurtful in; 


fjuence, which external Had produce on the health | 


und life of man, and teach us enn, 
or practical uſe, of thele objects . 
Durrries include the whole of what the Any 
ien uaderſtood by the ſingular name of che Six 


| NoN>WATURALS; N Air, Aliment, Exerciſe 
and Raf, Paſſions and Atkins ef » the Mind, 


 Wakefulneſs and Sleep, Repletion and Evacuation,» 
Although theſe general heads do not compriſe, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, every thing that relates to the 


differem functions of the human body; yet they 
contain all ſuch conditions of life, as are abſo- 
lutely neceflary, and the greateſt part of thoſe .Cir- 
cumſtances, which art connected with the health 
and well · being of the individual. In each of theſe 


Particular: we are liable to commit errors, either 


by an intemperate uſe, or by an improper applica- 


_ tion of them. I propoſe, therefore, to lay down a 


_ Syſtem of Rules, by which we may be aſſiſted to 
*chooſe, according to particular circumſtances, the 
beſt and moſt rational means of inſuring health, 
and of avoiding Murer, may have a Eontrary 
tendency, . AF OREN 8 

Our mode of life. f. is no. o longer that Bartel and 


-Cirmple . one, which prevailed i in the primitiye ages 


. * and it is difficult to imagine, how it 


L . could 
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7 m be rendered ſoñ in Vr preſent eirtvialiices | 
Man in a ſtate of nartre hed Wee! need toute 
USHealth} ne wanted e rules for theiproſWencich 
bf it; fot, as the feeds f diſeaſes are rerely ſeut⸗- 
tered in füch a Tate; inflin@' would be to hm in 
> moſt caſes à ſufficierit guide. It now ſeems d be 
fiible to return to that primeval ſtages without 
returning, at the ſame time, from our prient de- 
gtee of mental improvement to chat of priſtine 
barbarity. We have, to all appearance, pur chuſed 
our improved ſtate of mentul culture, by Tactificing 


to it a conſiderable ſhare of our bodily welfare z== = 


tmppy, however, we may till confider- ourſelves, f 
vie have actually gained. in wess er TONE 

eee, e 13902 e Ba, 
Innumerable are tlie e eauſes, 
which have conſpired to render the true Knowledge 
of the means condutive*toheatth, diffcue inthe 

acquifitivh, and untertait in its application The 
chlef of cheſe are probably the following; ot t 
Tat” chey include 'a/ number of fubordinate par- 
tictlars: the iprefent very complicated method of 
ning; che prodigious number of the empfoy. 
ments of men; the different ways of dwelling and 
dreſfing; che endleſs vatiery of articles uſed as food 
und drink; the great'diverfity of national cuſtoms 
and manners; and the chimate and fHruation of 
place all of theſe circumſtances have greater or | 
| leſs influence, conjoititly' or ſeparately, not only on. 
the paſſions, inclinations, ànd inſtinctive deſires df 
individuals, but alſo on — general ſtare of health 
5 * 


| ad By the proſemt bade 
def ring we are expoſed te diſeaſes wholly, un- 
lenden, in che firſt ages of the world, and we ſuffer 
from a variety of complaints, otiginating either 
from artificial habirs, or from the conſtraint under 
which me labour, in eonſequence of blindly com · 
plying. with the. caprices of cuſtom, or faſhion, 


without perhaps apprebending any UN} conſequences 
from ſuch pernicious practices. | 


Fn 5 


_ Many | ingenious writers have lately 3 
to point out the diſadvantages ariſing from cauſes 
apparently trivial. Thus the faſhion of uſing paint, 
hair-powder, pomatum ; of wearing ill-ſhaped 
ſhoes, laced ſtays, &c. have deſervedly incurred 
_ Tevere ridicule and pointed cenſure. The cuftorn 
of applying lead to earthen veſſels has not eſcaped 
their attention: the dangers, however, reſulting 
From the uſe of theſe ſubſtances,'bave been greatly 
exaggerated. "Writers, with che beſt intentions, by 
à certain exteſß of 2cal, have ſometimes deſcented 
on the worſt fide of the queſtion only, by attribut- 
inp to certam chings many | dangerous qualities, 
wich in fat are owing t e Is ir- 
vumſtances. N 0-1 


This moore of e ieh beo che en ä 
of the evil, is, generally ſpeaking, a ſerious errors 
as it not 2tilyilegds /to falſe 'conclufians, but witb 
withdraws our attention from other more preſſing 
injuries, to which, Nee pa eh N flare vf 
„ * eee "BJ 
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h perhaps the greater number; of diet · 
etie writers have fallen into another error of equally 
dach tendeney. They judge of every pag e | 
ing to the agreeable or difagreeable effect it pro- 
Aduces on their own palates and conſtitutioms, and 
hence they recommend their favourite articles to 
others; although what is ſalutary in particular caſes, 
may have a pernicious Homes ma Apron — 
r nn, Ks 5 


The multiplicity of our wants, all deſerving at- 
tention in a Dietetic Syſtem, has alſo conſiderably 
' multiplied the rules of health. Of all living 
beings, indeed, none require ſuch rules more than 
thoſe, who ſervilely ſubmit to the. * Yr | 
dates of luxury and faſhion. 


44 


+. Many are the open and ſecret enemies to _ 
healch and proſperity. of man. Eyen the moſt 
healthy, and thoſe who. rigidly: adhere to the rules 
| of Diet, in the wideſt ſenſe of the word, cannot 
altogether evade their attacks. Hence we ſhould 
make it our ſtudy, to acquaint ourſelves minutely 
vith every thing, ſo as to be enabled to judge of 
its good or bad qualities. Whatever we are 
obliged to have more immediately about and 
around us, ranks in this claſs : the arrangement of 
dur dwelling and reſting places, of dur beds, clothes, 
furniture, & c.; in the adoption of which we are 
leſs accuſtomed to conſult what. nature requires, or 
to contrive what may be moſt La ta promote 
= | 2 . the 


* 


4 1 LIFE. | ' 35 


faſhion, and vanity. 


Some of our organs of ſenſe, and other faculties | 


of the body, muſt _unavoidably ſuffer by our inat- 
tentive mode of living in general. From the 
great exertions, to which. we. oſten ſubject them 


(the eyes, for inſtance, in reading) they. are liable to 


a variety of accidents, and frequently become de- 
bilitated and impaired. It appears, therefore, per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the plan of this work, to treat 
here, likewiſe, on the nihagement of the os 
teeth; and other individual parts of the body. 


In a complete Spiters of Nuts bee Petre 


the beakth of an attention Wut be puld ce dhe 


ſeparate wants of individual conſtitutions; pro- 


vided they be not too minute and trivial. Such a 


Syſtem muſt contain more than what relates to the ; 


firſt and moſt ſimple rules of living; its precepts 
muſt not apply to the healthy alone, or thoſe whoſe 
life is regulated by the ſimplicity of nature, it 
| Mould alſo lay down inſtructions, how, in all eon- 
tingent circumſtances, ve may be ſecured from 
danger and bodily injuries. Ir is not, however, 
expected or propoſed to treat of diſeaſeg w which 
have already taken place, if the removal of them 
tequires any. thing more than a ſtrict adherence to 
n 1 . eee 
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IDES, 2111 10 Of Air, i kee. 


\5 ſoon as'the infant e dunn abs wands; ow 
air of the atmoſphere penetrates into his lungs, 
filled up till then with aqueous mucus, and renders. 
them fit for the circulation of the hood; which 
no immediately commences. From that moment 
the alternate extenſion and contraction of the breaſt 
and lungs, the inſpiration and expiration of :the 
nir, or in other words, the function of reſpiration, 
becomes indiſpenſably neceſſary to the preſervation 
f animal life. While the child remained with its 
mother, it required no external air. As ſoon, how- 
ever, as it has drawn breath, as ſoon as the hungs 
are opened, the act of reſpiration hegins, is con- 
ſtantly renewed through life, and can never abſo- 
dutely ceaſe, but with death. Asi thereſore, air is 
the principal medium, by which animal fe is fuß- 
ported, it becomes highly important to acquire 
correct ideas of this refined ſubſtance, that pervades 
all the parts of animate and inanimate matter, and 


o tn N warn 155 


1 ms, forthe preſervation of both 
his lie and health. 14 N: eng nis | wo x 3 
Air is that coloutteſs tranſparent, compreſſible, 
heavy, and /elaſtjc fluid, which every where für- 
rounds our globe, and which generally receives the. 
A of Sac rl This ambient mitter, in 
| 11 l 711 its 


* 
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| ons bodies ee ee _———_. 
bent atmoſphere, and the weight they ſuſtain is equal 5 


© cylinder of the air, whoſe baſe is equal to the ſuperficies 


our bodies.— Every foot ſquare | of this ſuperficies ſuſtains a 
| quantity of air equal to 2660 Ibs. ; for 76 X 35 = 2660; and 
ſo many foot ſquare as is upon the ſuperficies of a body, ſo 
many times 2660 lbs. does that body bear: ſo that if the 
fuperficies of a man's body was to contain 15 ſquare feet, 
which is pretty near the truth, he would ſuſtain a weight 
equal to 39, 9 lbs. The difference of the weight of the air, 
which our bodies ſuſtain at one time more than at another, 
is alſo very great; that between the greateſt, and the leak 
preſſure of air upon our bodies has been proved to be equal 
to 3902 lbs. Hence it is ſo far from being a wonder, that 
we ſometimes ſuffer in our health by a change of weather, 
that it is the greateſt miracle we do not always do ſo. For 
when we conſider, that our bodies are ſometimes preſſed 
upon by near a ton and a half weight more than at another, 
and that this variation is often very ſudden, it is 
that every ſuch change ſhould. not entirely break the frame 
of our bodies to pieces. And che veſſels of our bodies, 
| being ſo much ſtrained by an increaſed preſſure, would 
ſtagnate the blood up to the very heart, and the circulation 
. would q we ceaſe, if Nature had not wiſely: contrived, that 
when the'Feliſtance to the circulating. blood is greateſt, che 
impetur, by which the heart contracts, ſhould be ſo too. For 
upon increaſe of the weight of the air, the lungs, will be 
more forcibly expanded, and thereby. the blood more in- 
timately. broken and divided ; ſo that it becomes fitter for 
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eee bete is combined; with a great | 
of foreign ingredients. It contains/water:in's Rare - 
of ſolution ; by means of water it — 
be; in many places we find it impregnated with | 
Julphur, with putrid exhalations, and the like; 1255 2 
frequently we even meet with earthy. particles float= 
ing in this element. —When all foreign ingre- 
dients are ſeparated from it, the ſubtile acrial body 
ſtill remains of a compound nature, and is by no 
means a ſimple e ae as was for- 
. MW ERIN. | e ee 
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ee fluid Seenot wen 8s ne (ſuppoſed) 
nervous fluid, by which the heart will be more ſtrongly con · 
tracted, and the blood's motion towards the . —— 
body being obſtructed, it will paſs in greater 

the brain, where the preſſure of the air is taken 

crumum, upon which account alſo more ſpirits ky Az f 
rated; and thus the heart too more enabled to carry on the 
circulation through all paſſable canals, while ſome others 
towards the ſurface are obſtructed. The moſt confiderable 
alteration made in the blood upon the air's greater or lefs 
preſſure upon the ſurface of our bodies, is rendering the 
blood more or leſs compa, and making it crowd into a lefs, 
or expand into a greater ſpace in the veſſels it runs in. For 
tlie air contained in the blood always keeps itſelf in equi- 
4570 with the external air that preſſes upon our bodies, and 
this it does by a conſtant effort to unbend itſelf, which is 
_ always proportional to the compreſling weight, by which it 
© Wis dent; ſo that if the compreſſion or weight of the fur- 
Founding air be ever ſo little abated,'the air contained within 

_ the blood unfolds its ſprings, and . blood bo take 
OT ye er TERS 2 


„ From Sache Mew Med Dis. Article, K. 
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oats to:the- late diſcoveries /in (chemiſtry, 
tte aerial baſis: of the atmoſphere conſiſts of hi 
different ſpecies of air, namelytof pure, reſpirable, 
or dephlogiſticated air; of azotic, or phlogiſticated 
air; and of fixed, aerial, or carbonic acid air. 
The proportion of the firſt, namely, pure or vital 
dir, coaliſts, according to the French! Chemiſts, 
| who have given it the name of Oxygen, in 27 or 
'28 in the hundred parts; the ſecond, viz. the 


Axote of the French, in 72 or 73 in the hundred; ; 


and the third, namely the Carbonic acid air, is abour 
R 
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and BixGMan, in Sweden, do not much differ from thoſe 


of the French Chemiſts, with reſpect to theſe proportion. 
For, according to Scheele and Bergman, the common pro- 
portion of vital. air or oxygen, in the atmoſphere, is about 1 
that of azote about 4; and that of carbonic acid nearly 1 


the laſt of which, by the French, is computed only at 73% 
part, that is, exactly five aba. 
e philoſoghers maintain. | | 

The following is a conciſe hiſtory of Oxygen: —In Agen, 
- 4774, Dr. Paissrrzr, and much about the fame time Mr. 
moſpheric air, or rather they exhibited. it, for the firſt time, 


in à pure ſtate... This elaſtic ſubſtance was firſt called k- 
phlogifticated air, agreeably to the hypotheſis of hie- 


afterwards it went under different names, as pure air, fire- 
air; vital air until the late hypotheſis of Oxygen, or the acidi- 


fying principle, has procured it the name of oxygenons g 
But ſtill more diverſified than theſe names, are the theo- 


Ties which have been propoſed on the nature and properties 
| e e N „ "With. 
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animals! be encloſed in veſſels,” one of which 1con- 
tains pure oxygen, and the other common atmo- 
ſpheric air, in proportions equal to the ſize of the 
- animals, the former in the oxygen will be found to 


live from ee ben times ee ra the latter 
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Pri, it. is "0 pureſt 3 of all phlogiſions with 
Scheele, it is the nitrous acid deprived of its water; acco | 
to Bergman, it is one of the unknown conſtituents of nitrous f 
acid; with Fontana, it is the dephlogiſticated nitrous acid; 
Forfler conſiders it as air united with fire; Mr. Watt of 
Birmingham thinks to find in it elementary fire comblicd 
with hydrogen or inflammable.gas ; Achard: and Gren for- 
merly believed it to be water combined with much Caloric, 
or the principle of Heat; but Gren no malnhtains in his 
Syſtem. ot Chemiſtry, that it is che unknown pate of vital 
air combined with Calorie if we believe Wiftrumb, it is 
hy air in a ſtate of combination with 'Caloric; but - 
the baſis of the former eannot be diſcovered; according to 
Fourcroy, it is an unknown elementary matter united with - 
_ inflammable air; in the opinion of Lavotstzs it contains 
the acidifying principle, Oxygen,' and the principle of Heat, 
Calaric; according to De la Meiberia, it is an unknown ſub- 
| ance combined with water and fire j &c. &c.—Independ- 
ently of all opinions and hypotheſes, which have been 
Karted upon the nature of this ſubſtance, namely, pure air, 
it is unqueſtionably a very effectual remedy. And Why 
ſhould not Oxygen deſerve that fame, ſince both phyſicians 
ang} patients agree, that all who artyficially inſpire it, experi- 
ence the moſt agreeable ſenſations? It produces a ſenſe of 
lightneſs and animation, which it is impoſſible to expreſs by 
words, and which can — oa Be | 
hacer its effects, | 
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we inſpire, and which is the grand medium of ſup- 
porting animal life. People apparently dead; or 
in «ſtate of ſuffocation, have been inſtantly re- 
called into liſe by it, and from the correſponding 
teſtimony of ſeveral reſpectable phyſicians, it ap» 
pears. to have been employed with advantage in 2 | 
many obſtinate diſeaſes. The: celebrated Ix onn - M 
- Hovz therefore. gave it the name of vital air. This 5 | 
ſpecies-of air promotes combuſtion in a very high 5 

degree. A candle will burn in it from ſix to ſeven | 
times longer than in common air, with a much 155 
een n ee 

Bodies, in a glowing ſtate, are immediately in- 
flamed, when put irt) -oxygenous gas ; and even 

metals, which are not very fuſible, are melted in it, 
and converted into calxes with m_ JO ny 

ality A 2: 2d : 


ore, by others called —— 
corrupted, or ſuffocative air, is abſolutely irre- 
ſpirable, and not miſcible with water. It ariſes 
from the change which atmoſpherical air under- 
8 in N 8 of combuſtion, e e 


y 8 ++ » 4 


1 that this oxygen or pure ait 
bas never yet been found evolved from nature in its unmixed 
original ſtate? It may, however, be obtained, in great quan · 
tittes, by ſtrongly. heating various mineral ſubſtances, par- 
ticularly Nitre, Manganeſe, Mercury, and other metallic 
n .expoſure of ſpring - water to the rays of the 
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reſpiration, and the like, whether produced: by 
> naume or art . l. t IT wt 1 


\- Azote enters into 20 enden 1h water, 
Jaw Sys rendered 'leſs hurtful by ſhaking ft 
<p _— A even war e 
lates in apartments filled with a number of people; 
or containing articles freſh-painted with oik-colours, 
or in which ſtrongly fragrant flowers are kept, 
without having any acceſs of frefh air; In viſiting 
ſuch ſituations, much caution is neceſſary; at di- 

eaſes of the breaſt and lungs are too frequently the 
. Wb e e obſtinacy, or ignorance." 
 _ = The carbonic acid of the Brench is the fixed air 

of Dr. Brax, and the atrial acid of BNA. 
This ſpecies of air is miſcible with water ; but in 
its pure ſtate equally irreſpirable as the Azote: It 
derives its origin, partly from the vinous fermenta- 
tion of vegetables, and ſome animal ſubſtances, and 
HV eg E g den eee 


5 Beßdes the procels of VEL e going on 
in numberlefs animals, that of combuſtion of candles, coals, 
wood, &c. the air is likewiſe corrupted by fulphur, by lime 
and water, by lime and fat ammoniac, by lime and acids, 
by lead and vinegar, by the liver of ſulphur and aber 
matters, by the mixture with nitrous air, by the exploſion. 
bf combuſtible” ſubſtances, by the putrefudtion of animal 
and vegetable bodies z—nay, even by the ſhaking of lead, 
and. particularly of ſmall ſhot, in the open air;—on all which 
occaſions more or leſs of fixed or carbonic acid air i pro” ; 
| duced, nn. e quantities of Aꝛzote. 
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Sn Much ef 7 this/air-i9- | found in-mioes; where 
_ ir»fhetvently diſtreſſes-the- workmen by its ſdifo> 
_ catingiqualities,- It is alſo obſerved. db üpthe 
miteral. waters, where a ſtratum of it ſometimes 
ſaimi upon the ſurface of the well. Theſe waters; 
togetker with the fermented liquors; which con 
uin conſiderable portion of fixed air receive 
from it the well known pungency ſo agreeable to 
the" palate. - Hence flat and infipid beer or wine 
may de eorrected and reſtored to its former briſk: 
neſs, by the addition of fixed air evolved" from 
chalk atid vitriolic acid; or by mixing it ain bew 
beer or wine in a ſtate of fermentatioun. 
rd ecke of fr quickly extingifhes fre ati 
ſtrongly atcrafts che vapor arifing from candles. 
As it is unfit for reſpiration, animals cannot live 
in it, © The warm-bloodedanimals die in it much 
ſooner. than any ocher: thoſe. of an N 


Rug 99977977 though ſtill | 
— ; 
"There is mother tþecies of miephitic air, which is 
not miſcible wich, water, which. burns with a flame, 
and if mixed either with atmoſpheric air, or oxy-= 
genons gas, e e eee 
ved * one o r air, 

de v Wa e Ai 4 u a and. | 
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| ape place here; ulthodghö ie cünnot be 
oõhſidered as 2 conſtituentparbiof the . iS 
With reſpect to the ſpecific | yr avityio chew dif- 
ſeront airs before enumeratech it in in chi place 
only neceſſary to obſerye; that the heavieſt is the 
fixed air, or carbonĩc acid gas; next: to this comes 
the azote and oxygen,” both of uhich are heavier 
than the common air of the atmoſphere ; and laſtly, 


hydrogen, or inflammable gas, which is the lighteſt 
of. all; fort it is even on Wan in bad 


'vith any of the peptic, its. 1 beg the 
human body is extremely noxious. Thus * ſee 


TORY. of the og lead. mines tying in the 
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and the like ; nay even from metals, by;direQing the 

» of boiling water through a red-hot metallic tube Alt is the 

5 ſpontaneous production of natüre, throughout her 
| kingdoms. In mines; itt ſubterranecus caverns, und par- 
ticularly in ooal · pits, it ĩs non by the name of choa dam · 

It is copiouſly generated in. the re living, . 

and is frequently met wich in common 

gtbunds, and piaces ere dead animel 3 

to putrefacti on. e 0470 190 Ronin i, 
The white Pirtany,,(Difqwan albpr, Lin.) when in flower, 


generates ſo great a quantity of inflammable air, that the 
atmoſphere around it has be 


ei obſerved to cabeh fire, In 
ſwamps, pools, and other ſtagnating waters, where a num- 
ber of plants, ſage, calamus, and the like, are putrifying, we 
fad a ſpecies of inflaniniable gas which is known by the 

en eee een, „ 1 


from the opening of pits, of old wells, and other 
ſecluded pan Neither is * thing 
L*, re | ils. 7 * k * 
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gie ef ner at Sich linen end. ens colic 
which is attended with the moſt painful obſtruc- 
tions.-Painters;' glaziers, potters, and manufac- 
turers of glazed earthen ware, are from à ſimilar 
cauſe expoſed to the ſame dreadful diſeaſe; being 
obliged to make uſe e d of lead i in 


WF | 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to mention, 10 


different forms. i bein ie Luft 50 


frequent and ſudden deaths that have taken place 


from the exploſion of inflammable air in mines, or 


ſo much 
„ „ Whether this jn6dious 1 1 


municated by inhaling its d apours through the lungs, or by 
abſorbing them through the pores of the ſkin, che effects of 


it are equally dangerous and fatal. The internal uſe of 
- ſulphur, and both the internal and external uſe of vegetable 
- oils. or animal fats, are the only antidotes hitherto diſ- 
| F 


the artiſt. * 
eee are Uhde to, peenliar dit. 


| eaſes 3 ſometimes the materials of the manufacture have 2 
pernicious influence on the body, and ſometimes the nature 
of the employment is hurtful; whether this requires a 


ſedentary life, a reclined, ſtooping, or ſtanding poſture; or 


whether it is performed in a confined air, or at a great fire, 


and the ke. Hence millers, hairdreſſers, and ſtone · maſons 


we frequently die of a conſumption of the lungs, in conſequence 
of the minute particles of duſt which they are continually 
obliged to inhale, Manufacturers of wool, and particularly 
hatters, are much troubled with obſtinate cutaneous diſcaſes, 


and in like manner thoſe who attend a buſineſs accompanied 
wich greaſe and duſt, ſuffer more or leſs from the conſe 
quences of uncleanlineſs, 
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| to dotrupt aud poiſon 'the air, 100 fil ic | 
with noxious vapours, and to generate: diſcaſes, as 
the during. grounds eſtabliſhed within the walls of 
populous cities, where human bodies are depoſited,” 
as if with an apparent deſign; to produce an atmo- 
ſphere, which is particularly deleterious to the 
tender lungs of n and in 8 nan. 
hurtful to adults. 5 
As the mal of n ek es cor- | 
rupted by the reſpiration of men and animals, by. 
the burning of ſo many natural and artificial fires, 

by the diſſolution and putrefaction of innumerable 
ſubſtances, and by various other phlogiſtic or def- 
oxygenating proceſſes, it would at length become 
altogether incompetent for its original deſignation, 
il Nature had not provided effectual means for its 
improvement and reſtoration. Among the moſt 
powerful of theſe, we may place the growth and 
vegetation of plants. For this very important diſ- 
covery we are indebted to Dr. PzizsTLEY, who 
| was ſo fortunate as to hit upon it, after he had long 
employed himſelf in fruitleſs attempts, to improve 
and reſtore corrupted air by artificial means, He 
found, that ſuch air as had been rendered mortal 
by the breathing of animals, which had expired in 
it, was again ſo completely reſtored by the vegeta- 
tion of plants, that, after the lapſe of fome days, an 
animal could live in it with equal eaſe, and for the 


ſame length of time, as in a ſimilar N of 
common atmoſpheric air. 
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Theſe experiments, indeed, did not ſucceed wich 
ſome: Naturaliſts; and Prieſtley himſelf, upon re- 
peating them with different plants, found the reſults 
rather varying and doubtful: but Dr. Incennouz 
removed the greater part of theſe difficulties, by: 
his book, Ene upon Vegetables, $y0. 
London, 1779.” This ingenious philoſopher 
remarked, iſt, That moſt of the plants have the 
property of correcting bad air within a few hours, 
when they are expoſed to the ligbt of the ſun; but 
that, on the contrary, during the night, or in the ſhade, 
they corrupt the common air of the atmoſphere z— 
2d, That plants, from their own ſubſtance, afford 
a very. pure dephlogiſticated air, or Oxygen, when 
expoſed to the rays of the ſun ; but a very impure 
air or Azote at night, or in the ſhade ;—3d, That 
and leaves, particularly through the ſides oppoſite 
the ſoil, produce this beneficial effect; — 4th, That 
the diſengagement of pure or vital air begins after 
the ſun has riſen and ſtood for ſome time above the 
horizon; | that it ceaſes altogether with the termina- 


tion of day-light ; and that the diſadvantage ariſing 


ſrom the impure exhalation of plants, during the 
night, is far exceeded by the great advantage they 
afford during the day; inaſmuch, that the impure - 
air, generated. by a plant during the whole night, 
ſcarcely amounts to the hundredth part of the pure 
vital air or Oxygen, exhaled from the ſame plant 
vithin two hours of a ſerene day.— Thus we dif- 
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cover one of the moſt ſtriking phenomena in the 
ceconomy of nature; fince the vegetation of plants 
_ continually counteracts the noxious effects of re- 
ſpiration, combuſtion, and putrefaction . In this 
manner, the atmoſphere is conſtantly preſerved in 
that neceſſary ſtate of purity and temperature, 
NO OF ae en g 
vegetables. 3 2 
Having — theſe dene! 3 
Air, we might now proceed to conſider the reſults 
which experience furniſhes, in reſpect to the more 
determinate influence of the air, according to its 
| different properties. To prevent, however, any 
miſapplication of thoſe rules which are eſtabliſned 
by the accumulated obſervations of ages, it may 
not be improper to een ſome row 
advantage ro be derived f from A connefted view of 
Dictetits: | 


* 1 
0 ; 
N 4 - b 
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It ſhould. be recollected here, that when the growth of 
ths is interrupted by the cold of winter, fo that they no 
longer generate a beneficial air to purify the atmoſphere, 
Nature has ordained it, that this very cold of the winter 
_ itſelf contains the moſt effectual virtue to ſtop the progreſs 
of putreſaction. We further find, that in the moſt unwhole- 
| Tome, and particularly in marſhy countries, thoſe very plants 
appear to be very profuſely diſtributed, which moſt emi- 
nently poſſeſs the property of purifying the air. And as 
the pure air or oxygen is of greater ſpecific gravity t than hs 
common air of the atmoſphere, i it is perfectly conſiſtent wi 
the operations of nature, that the former ſhould ſettle to- 
"wards the lower ſide of the leaves of plants. 


. 
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- Firſt, in may be laid down as a preliminary db⸗ 
|  fervation,/that the rules contained in this work are 


not to be conſidered as ſtrictly applicable, in every 
_ Inſtance, to the particular ſituation of any indi- 
vidual, or as eſſentially neceſſary to the preſerva- 
tiom of his health. It is not ſo much the healthy, 
a the valetudinary and infirm, who ſtand in noed of 
minute precepts for their conduct; and even the 
latter ought not to engage themſelves too ſolicit- 
ouſly in the compliance with them; ſince it is only 
a very ns that nn n accurate 
attention. 

A vigorous add wad of inks 
ourſelves to the unavoidable difficulties and diverſi- 
fied accidents in life, is of greater importance to 
the preſervation of health, than all dietetical rules 
Whatever. Man is capable of undergoing all the 
viciſſitudes and inconveniencies of air, weather, and 
climate; he can digeſt any articles of food,” if his 

| ſtomach has not been wantonly indulged; he can 
 ſuſtainthe ſevereſt bodily exerciſe and labour, with- 
out paying too minute attention to the uſual time 
and regularity, when his employment or duty re- 
quire ſuch exceptions. But he who from his infancy 
has been treated with effeminating tenderneſs, or 
Who, aſter having been previouſly accuſtomed to 
a hardy mode of life, is afterwards ſeized with the 
whim of beſtowing too much care on his health, 
will ſuffer from the moſt trivial hardſhips, catch 
cold x at every change of 12 air; every heavy or 
5 6 5 high - 
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| high«ſeaſoned diſh is oppreſſive, and the ſtmalleſt 
deviation from the rules of temperance makes him 
indiſpoſed. Vet, by the ſame rules, every healthy 
perſon will learn, that the grand ſecret for pro- 
ſerving himſelf in that ſtate, conſiſts principally in 
the art of moderating his deſires and enjoyments; | 
We may thus arrive at the knowledge of ſun 
things, as are grurrally conducive to the welfare of 
to the ſtate of every individual, are not diſcover- 
able in nature; nor can they be derived from any 
experimental knowledge we poſſeſs of corporeal 
odjects. The beſt general precept is, that every 
one ſtudy himſelf and his own particular conſti- 
life accordingly ; and that his own experience muſt 
guide him bann * Wenn n 
convenient. 7 
We have learnt the elde 8 on wake 
e Hopi by the atmoſphere and the changes of 
the weather, partly from obſervations made by 
ourſelves and others, and partly from their in- 
ſwence on. inanimate matter, by which we can 
judge in ſome meaſure of its analagous effects on 
the human frame; but we are not thence entitled 
to conclude that our knowledge, in this reſpect, i is. 
either complete or infallible. Obſervationa may . 
frequently deceive us, ſince the human body, be» 
__ the weather, is inceſſantly expoſed to the 
5 | effects 
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0 and e ſtronger circulation of the fluids. 
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effects of other external agents, ich ae af 7 
elude our attention. Further, the atmoſphere ſur- 


wounding us, beſides the properties poſſeſſed by it. 
which are cognizable by our ſenſes, or-diſcoverable 
by dhe aſſiſtance of particular inſtruments, may yet 
he impregnated with ſubſtances which have hitherto 

_ eſtaped our reſcarches, and which - nevertheleſs 
may have the power to effe& important changes. 
+ Feb ought not to conſider the arguments 
deduced. from analogy as ftriftly concluſive ; we 
mould remember, that the effects of external ob- 
jets on the living animal fibre are, in many in- 
ſtances, totally different from thoſe, which they 
produce on lifeleſs or inanimate bodies. 
marks to the confidergtion. of the reader, I ſhall 
now proceed to conſider thoſe particular and poſi- 
tive effects, which the different ſtates of the at- 
moſphere produce on our frame, and in what man- 
. ie 6 mages als 421 
nnn | 


- Warm air ebe of the den 


Heat is chiefly oppreſſive to the Nerves; hence the 
tender and the infirm ſuffer ſeverely in hot weather; 
hence hyſteric and hypochondriac complaints, con- 
compact, particularly the ſolid parts of the animal 
ſtructure, ſuch as the muſcles, nerves, bones, &c. 

They become more elaſtic in winter; the appetite 
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for woc is ſtronger, and digeſtion eaſier and 
quicker. |. On the contrary, the reſiſtance of the 
ſtuid parts becomes ſo great, that even the increaſed . 
powers of the ſolids cannot overcome it, if the cold 
be too violent. In winter the blood is much dif- 
poſed to inflammations ; hence ſtitches in the ſide, 
inflammatory ſore throats, rheumatiſms, '&e.' In 
perſons who take little exerciſe; the fluids are apt 
to ſtagnate, and the ſolids to chill during the win- 
ter — upon the whole, however, the effects of cold 
weather may be rendered leſs hurtful, and even 
fatotary to the body, if the oe a erg e 
| neglected. 
Vamp or moiſt air baden Ne and debili- 
ates; it occaſions a ſlowneſs in the circulation of 
the fluids, which gives riſe to ſtagnations; it im- 
pedes both the circulation of the blood and the 
ſecretion of humours, by checking the inſenſible 
Perſpiration. If the moiſture of the air increaſes, 
we experience an unaccountable torpor and enn] 
with the loſs of energy we loſe our gaicty, and the 
mind is depreſſed with the body. Damp places 
and diſtricts are always unwholeſome, but they are 
particularly ſo in cold weather. Moiſture, by 
diminiſhing perſpiration, produces diſorders of the 
throat, the breaſt, and the abdomen. The moiſt 
' night-air in hot climates, and after hot ſummer- 
days, is no leſs hurtful. But the moſt dangerous 
and fatal effects on the human body have been ob- 
ferveg to. ariſe from moiſt air accompanied with 
: hot 


* g } ; 
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Ae weather tor when moiſtureimpairs our energy, 
<hear-does: ſo in a ſtill greater degree, by opening 
the pores through which the moiſture penettates 
into the body, prediſpoſing every part of it to 
putre faction and diſſolution. This accounts for | 
the great mortality prevalent during the hot ſeaſon 
at Batavia, and me of the Weſt India iſlands. 


Dey and wol air; from its poſſeſſing's due degree 
of elaſticity, promotes in an extraordinary degree 
the ſerenity and alertneſs of mind and body; hence 
it is found uncommonly ſalubrious to hypochon- 
-driacs.- But a dry and very cold air generates in- 
flammatory diſeaſes; becauſe ir inſpifſates the blood. 
Dey and hot air affects us like heat, and enervates 
the body. But a dry air, 8 wen ee is 
| : 5 and healthy. e br 
-: Greatand ſudden changes . to a cold, 
8 or from a light to a heavy air, are bighly i injurious 
to valetudinatians as. well as to the healthy. Sol- 
diers in camp, and ſometimes} travellers feel very 
ſeverely: the bad effects of cold and moiſt night- 
air, after long marches and journies. Weakly and 
inſirm perſons have frequently ominous ſenſations, 
pre vious to any remarkable changes of the air. 
ä A moderately heavy and elaſtic air is the moſt 
[ieafint and ſalutary to the human body; hence 
nature has not aſſigned us our conſtant reſidence on 
the ſummits of mountains. Yet a light and rarefied 
air, ſuch as is felt on the higheſt mountains, is not 
iſo unfit for reſpiration, nor does it maniſeſt ſo 
i 12h | 5 noxious 


= 


10 en n arb ian. 
noxious an influepce on che hben body, as was 
of the contrary, and ſpeak in deciſive terms of the 


nm eßeen of the air; dne hn A in thaſs | 


formerly believed. The lateſt travellers aſſure, us 


FAG ns bona 
elle bur ſtrong commotions of the air the long 


continued North wind is comparatively: the moſt 
+ wholeſome ; it purifies the atmoſphere of noxious 


vapours, renders the air ſerene and dry, and thus 
vity, and a lively colour. It is, however, trouble- 
ſome to perſons of tender habits, and occaſions in 
the fide, obſtructions, and febrile diſeaſes. The 
South wind weakens and relaxes the body, and is 
very apt to produce catarrhal affetions. The 


Morning wind is very drying but Evening @inds . 

 - are cool and moiſt, being generally accompanied 
with rain and changrable weather... All theſe winds 
. differ materially in their qualities, from the ſituation 
of the place, and accordingly as they blow over a 


Continent, over the Ocean, or over high mountains 


and icy regions, from which they carry along with 


them more or leſs of cold and humid particles. 
„ Nee eee eee ee 


n. than that which is too moiſt. 


Ol the four Sxasous of the year, the a 


the moſt unhealthy ; becauſe then yen. 29 c an 
peripiativn tre not only retained; la-the oe but 
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kikewlk ink inte terhin, m0 putrefation. This 
diiſadvantage, however, may be eaſily obviated by 
guarding ourſelves with proper dreſs and chooſing 
a ſuitable diet. Too light a dreſs, and too thin 
ſtockings, are not adviſable at this ſeaſon. The 
Spring: ſeaſun is, in general, the ſafeſt and moſt 
healthy. Spring, and che beginning of Summer, are . 
moſt ſalutary to children and young perſons ; while 
the Summer, and the beginning of Autumn, agree 
beſt with the aged. The latter end of Autumn, and 
the ſucceeding inter are commonly the moſt 
| healthy" e en perſons of m ago, re 
It has been remarked by medical men, that cer- 


dia diſeaſes appear and diſappear according to the 


. different ſeaſons. Thus, putrid and bilious diſs 


orders prevail in Summer ; inflammatory diſeaſes in 
Winter, and the catarrhal; mucous, and gaſtric or 
ftomachic affections in Spring and Autumn. It has 
deen further obſerved, that in Spring the blood 
uſually circulates - more freely; hence probably 
aroſe the ancient practice of blood=letting, -and 
taking laxatives . at certain regular periods; both 
of Which I have already pointed out in the pre» 
i „ e eee eee 
and always hurtful to the healthy. | 
rr 
_ and as vegetation, in general, is moſt lively in 
that ſeaſon, there can be little doubt, that the 
pure vital air is then moſt copiouſly. evolved, by 
means of the ſolar light. Hence it follows, that 


. 
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che vernal air is more wholeſome! than that of 
Autumn, which is faturated with corrupted and 
| putreſcent particles. Still the cold of Autumn, and 
ch frequent winds then pre valent, prove extremely 
efficacious''in edunteracting e re IPOs wa 
_ Evrruprion and putre faction. 
Ak the temperature of the een with the 
n conſtitution of the ſeaſon, we may expect 
hat is called a healthy year; and the uſually pre- 
vailing diſeaſes will be of a mild nature; but if the 
weather does not agree with the general laws of 
the ſeaſon; If (for inſtance) the Winter prove warm 
or at leaſt moderate, or the Spring cold and ſevere, 
vith ſudden alternations of heat, we may expect to 
find the year pretty generally marked with n F 
and obſtinace diſeaſes. > bi 
The temperature of the air Ns not a little 
on tſle natural ſituation of the country, whether it 
lies high or low; whether its mountains oppoſe or 
give a free paſſage to the winds ; whether it con- 
tains flowing or ſtagnating waters or moraſſes, and 
whether it is open or covered with woods. Coun- 
try air, upon the whole, is always purer than that 
of towns, narrow ſtreets, and crowded buildings.” 


All frongly ſcented objets are more or leſs. per- 
nicious; as well thoſe of a diſagreeable ſmell;. as 


che greater number of fragrant perfumes. The 
latter, if too ſtrong, are more particularly danger- 
dus, as the ſenſe of diſguſt does not naturally in- 
ade us to avoid them. TO theſe may be 


compre- 


de ant an abs. % 


ebiliprehended. all yegetable odours iroligly.vola, © 
dle and pungent. and which thereby Rimulate and 


noſegays in the hot days of ſummer, are apt to find 
themſelves variouſly and ſtrongly affected, and are 
eaſily laid aſleep. From this apparently innocent \ 
cauſe, head-achs, vertigaes, fainting-fits, and apo- 
Plexies have frequently been produced in perfons or 
a plethoric habit. "Theſe, as well as people of a deli- 
cate conſtitution, are liable to ſuch affections, from 
the fragrance of many balſamic plants, hut parti- 
cularly from the ſtrong ſcent of lilies, roſes, pinks, 
the. blooms of oranges, hyacinths, and the like — 
Many flowers ethic à more powerful fragrance in 
the night chan l div ah. and the eMuvia of 
ſeveral trees and other vegetable bodies, are pecu- 
| liarly dangerous and ſometimes mortal. Of this 
nature are the walnut and yew trees, under whoſe * 
ſhades perſons have actually died, who had fallen 
aſleep 3 and particularly under the deadly Upes of 
Surinam, and the wks. gay Ang 
tree gf che Welt Indies. 

| Aramaic of every kind ie the uri» Ge 


ſtupify,che nerves. Hence people, who carry se 


E 

inclination to ſieep. Saffron and hops have ſome - 

times proved fatal the former in particular having 

produced a fleep terminating in death, in thoſe in- 

cautious individuals; -who bad lain down in the 

e or ros dt bigs, in which h 
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l packed. Ambergris arid an are e on account 


of their t60 ſtrong fragrance, very hurtful . 
ſons of an irritable and yore temperament. |. 
| © Dwellings in the vicinity of lakes, fens, and 
marſhes are expoſed to all the noxious effects of - 
moiſt atmoſphere, namely, to the various ſpecies 
of intermittent fevers or agues on the other 
hand, it has been obſerved, that perſons living on 
the banks of Rivers, though at times ſubject to 
theſe, are not very liable to other diſeaſes, and that 


| running water bas a tendency to purify the air, 


n it is ſatutated with inflammable particles. 

I Too ſudden a tranſition from warm to cold air, or 
the reverſe, is pernicious; but to exchange, however 
ſuddenly, an unhealthy atmoſphere for a healthier, 
is at all times ſafe and highly adviſable. "Number- 
leſs inftances have proved, that ſuch as were con · 
ſtantly indiſpoſed in the corrupted air of a town, 
very quickly recovered their health, on removing 
to the purer atmoſphere of the country. Vet the 
- queſtion, Which air is the moſt wholeſome to live in? 
will admit only of a conditional anſwer. We muſt 


| - were attend not only to the particular conſtitution 
Fj of che air, but alſo to the nature and habits of the 
individual. Neither ſhould we too haſtily pro- 


nounce every air unwholeſome, that does not ap- 

pear to agree with us. The air of every climate, 
whether hot, cold, or temperate, may be called 
healthy, provided it be pure and clear, and occa- 
ſionally agitated by wind ; but a groſs atmoſphere, 
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endes loaded with animal or vegetable exhalas 


tions, is certainly deleterious. After all, perhaps 


the longevity of the inhabitants may be conſidered 
- asthe beſt evidence of athealthy diſtrift. Thus we 
_ find uncommoniy long lived perſons in high coun- 


tries, or ſuch as are viſited by frequent winds, 0 


as alſo in ſmall ſea - port towns, In villages, and 


places thinly inhabited, the proportion of aged * ; 
people is conſiderably greater than in cities or po- 


pulous towns. This may be aſcribed partly to a 
leſs degree of corruption in the air, and partly to a 
more ſimple mode of life prevailing in ſuch places: 


for wealth and riches: uſually keep pace with the 


increaſe: of population; and their concomitant 


effects are greater luxury and extravagance ' in 
living; and if the numerous chimney - fires of our 
populous cities did not ſerve as ſo many wel- co 


trived machines for rarefying the atmoſphere, the 
miſchiefs that might enſue would perhaps be in- 
Cas 1 33 E FS. Mt, n e 1. ane 
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19 Ab ei en a Shag Gens on a healthy 
ſoil, in an open dry country, and neither expoſed 
to the greateſt degree of cold in winter, nor to the 
higheſt point of heat in ſummer ſuch a houſe 
may be ſaid to ſtand in a healthy ſituation. Hence 


| thoſe apartments are the miſt healthful as well as | 


nnn to the individual, which enjoy a pure 


N 2 | and 
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being donfjderably tempered by the former, and 
he ſeverity of a cold winter much abated by the _ 
latter. Further, a proper fize und height is re- 
dullite to conſtitute a heulthſul apartment ; for o 
rooms are dewimental to health, particularly when 
they are inhabited by large families, and when they 
art ſeldem aired, or rather, which is frequently che 
cafe, whenievery acceſs of air is carefully excludetl 
* cloſe ſhutters, curtains, :ſoreens, c. The moſt | 
proper place of reſidence in winter is une with a 
Ai xpoſure,-- not only as being more dry, 
but alſo more cheerſul, and therefore attended with 
m favourabletinfluence un the ſpirits. In ſummer, 
te tuation of a dom may be choſen either to the 
North or to the Eaſt, the latter of which ds preſer- 
able, Agen it admits the firſt nee 
me Sun. , 
Tough þ i is not in. every n —— 
chooſe his habitation agreeably to the laws of 
health; yet this choice of a pure and healthy air 
is not Tyfficiently attended to, and it certainly de- 
ſerves as much conſide ration in purchaſing an eſtate 
bor country houſe, n en Ae 
other lucrative advantages. 
Phe local conſtitution of che air we ab Ws 
8 mend on the exhalations of the ſoil itſelf, but 
-hkewiſe.on'the different vapours, conducted to and 
Lg by 15 winds, from achoining 
Du i Places. | 


ing rays.of the ſun in winter: the hear vf ſummer 


1 i a 
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"WEE" FTbus in à dry and ſandy ebuntry, can 
ſidered of itſelf as healthy, the air may be ren- 
dered extremely unwholeſome eee 

d e eee ee e ee, 


any diſtri, we ſhould examine che p 1 


 falubrious air. As the beſt water is taſteleſs, ſo the 
nnen pee 29 


beter che air be damp or not, are the following : 
the walls or tapeſtry change their colour broad in 
elaſeta acquires a mouldy forface;; ſpunges in the 
rooms retain their moiſture; loaf-ſugar turns ſoft; 
iron ruſts ; braſs and copper acquire a green colour 
or verdigris; Were Kg f. F 
erumbles to piece. 


b e e 


above the ground. floor, or in the ſecond ſtory: ie 
. muſt be-conſtrufted ſo as to admit a free current of 


air 3 but it this- cannot be done, ie. mould be fre" 
quently aired hy opening the windows in dry 


yeather, or by fumigating the room, eithor wich 
_ vinegar dropped upon warm ſtanes, ar evaporated 


in a daſop over a-rulh-light, or by ſwoking ho 


ene a naar" cor 


a * | Every 


The better to judge of the falubricy of the ir in 
properties of 


ſorb che ſaline and mineral particles of the ſoil. 


The molt certain marks; by which to diſtinguiſh, 
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i is filled wich ehre en e 
of air: 1. the lower part of the room contains 
che heavieſt ſpecies of alt, namely, fixed or car- 


bonic acid gas, particularly in rooms ſituated on * 


the ground floor, or even under ground; 2. the 
middle part of the room is filled with the lighter 
atmoſpheric air: and 3. the uppermoſt ſtratum 
contains the lighteſt or inflammable air, the moſt | 
corrupted of the three, in conſequence of the pro- 
ceſſes it has undergone by reſpiration and com- 
buſtion. In lofty apartments this contaminated 
ſpecies of air is not inſpired by the lungs ; becauſe 
the middle ſtratum, or the moſt wholeſome of the 
R ee that of a man. 
A continual change of the air, by opening the 
doors and occaſionally the windows, however 
adviſable, is yet not ſufficient to preſerve a healthy 
atmoſphere in an apartment. For this important 
purpoſe the following improvements may be ſug- 
geſted as uſeful: iſt, ſmall apertures in the ceiling 
of the room, or through the walls cloſe to the 
| ceiling in an oblique direction, ſo that the rain and 
mo cannot penetrate into it; 2d, Ventilators; 
hat is, ſmall moveable wheels made of braſs or 


Heet-iron, which are applied to ſome part of the 
window-panes, and ſet in motion by the preſſure 
ef the external air. This is an excellent contri- 
vance to introduce freſh atmoſpheric air into a 

mn the 
door. 
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door. The moſt proper diſtance of placing cheſe 
ventilators ĩs about ſeven feet high from the floor; 
3d, Air- tubes running in a ſtraight direction from 


the door to the fire: place, or rather to the wall of Ld 


the chimney, and concealed under the floor of the 
room. As ſuch tubes, however, are very expen- 
ſive, and appear better calculated to convey the 
ſmoke, when all means have been tried in vain, 
chan, to conduct the corrupted air from che upper 
eaſier method of effecting this purpoſe. It is the 
late diſcovery of a phyſician in France, who con- 
trived it with a view to ſave the great expence of 
ventilating or airing large wards in hoſpitals, filled 
with patients who labour under putrid diſtempers, 
particularly in the heat of ſummer. He cauſed a 
number of ſmall holes ta be made in the uppermoſt 
part of the window - frames; into theſe holes he 
placed ſtom without an equal number of funnels, pre: 
ſenting an aperture of nine or twelve inches diameter, 
and terminating in the inſide almoſt in a point, or 
at leaſt not exceeding the ſize of a ſmall quill. By 
means of theſe ſimple machines the air in ſick- 
rooms. was ſo effectually renewed, by the great and 
conſtant preſſure of atmoſpheric air from wich- 
out, that any other artificial proceſs for ſweetening 
= ai in bus Deu was judged to * 

Above all things; hs es and pins th 
baus and bed- rooms, when it can be done con- 
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venietitly, ought to de left open for a certain ſpace 
of time, every day. This, however, requires to 
be done at the x time, neither too early in the 
morning, nor ie grows dark in the evening. 
àͤnring the vernal and autumnal months; nor at 
the time when the horizon is overſpread with a 
chick fog. The windows ſhould be opened, when 
the air is pure and ſerene; or, in general, when 
there is lefs danger to be apprehended from the 
external air than from that within. Sometimes it 
may be proper to make uſe of what is called pump- 
ing the room, or moving the door backward and 
forward for ſome minutes together: but in ſpring 
and autumn our ſitting- rooms, and even in winter 
ded-rooms, ought to be thoroughly perflated every 
. e e 
able time. 

We E e ür Mere . wide. fe 
opened early in the morning and in the evening. in 
order to cool and to refreſh the heated air of the 
een by Get Men viert It is however not 
ſaſe, (and has ſometimes proved fatal) to leave the 
windows of a bed- room open at night during the 
- fornmer-months, as there is no ſmall hazard of 
checking perſpiration by the cool night-air; the 


Mſceptibility of the pores being then very much 


 Inicreafed by the heat of the day, and the warmth 
of the bed. Rooms which we inhabit in the day- 
n 


(00878, AND ers- | »vg- 
0 — r nos to open the 
windows of bed or other roorhs, till ſome time aſter 
ſun · riſe, and to ſhut them at ſun· ſet: they require 

alſo to be opened and nnn when it is n 

* than in ſerene weather... 

The airing of eee eee not 0 ne- 
glected even in winter, as our coal-fires alone are 
| not ſufficient to carry off the corrupted particles, of 

air, unleſs they be aſſiſted by venuilators.—Here 1 
taken notion, thar fire in a room where the win- 

a dos are open introduces moiſt air. On the eon 
_ - trary, the moſt proper time for opening the win- 
dows is after lighting up a briſk fire; as the warmer 
air of the room is then powerfully attracted by 
the colder external air, and thus the corrupt par- 
ticles of the armoſphere are moſt n. 
pated. 
FFF 
; what warmer than uſual: Flannel may then be worn | 
with double advantage next the ſkin, and the rooms 
we inhabit ſhould be warmed, or at leaſt ſmoked 
with the berries of Juniper or ſimilar ſhrubs. 
Smoking is likewiſe attended with this advantage, 
8 W in ſome degree. to 
warm the air. 

Ia eit and warm ait * 3 of @ Ble 
1 will be of uſe, or, more fafely, vine- 
gar may be evaporated, and the floor and walls 
ſprinkled over with this excellent antiſeptic. 
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Fe diy air may be tempered: n 
veſſels filled-with cold water in different parts of a 
Dom ; or, as is often practiſed in hot climates, by 
ſprinkling water over the floor. The greater or 
leſs degree of corruption of the air in an apartment 
depends very much on the kind of labour or exer- 
eiſe performed in it: Six buſy watchmakers will 
not corrupt the air nearly ſo much as two carpen - 
ters would doin the ſame room and time; hence ap- 
ftead of low garrets for the workſhops of mechanics. 
Green plants and flowers placed before the wine 
dos are both an agreeable and uſeful ornament, if 
they are not of too ſtrong fragrance. ' In ſerene 

weather, it may be expedient to ftrew freſh plants 
| (not flowers) in a dwelling- room, expoſed to the 
rays of the fun; taking care, however, to remove 
them as ſoon as the ſun withdraws. This method 
df expofing plants, or even the branches of trees 
with green leaves, in apartments, may have · a be- 
neficial influence on valetudinarians, and particu- 
larly on afthmatic perſons, as vital air or gen is 
thereby generated, and nrodiiced Yery 3 
into the lungs. 

Large trees with thick foliage ſhould not be 
placed very near the windows of a houſe; for, 
beſides that they obſtruct the acceſs of day- 
light and frefh air, and have thus a tendency to 
make the rooms damp, their exhalations in the 
evening, and during the night, are by no means 

wholeſome. 
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or ten yards from the houſe, do not prevent the - 


free acceſs'of air; they preſent an agreeable object 
to the eye, and cannot be too much recommended, 
both on account of their cooling ſhade in ſummer, 
and the falutary ee l emit during 8 
d, rtr 3"; 0 0471 
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of candles corrupts the air; whence the cuſtom of 
illuminating aſſembly or other large rooms, with a 
fuperfluous number of candles, muſt be very detri · 
mental. This extravagance becomes ſtill more 
dangerous in places where, beſide the crowd. of 
people, great quantities of proviſions, dreſſed with 


the richeſt ſpices of the Eaſt and, Weſt, contribute 


to ſaturate the air with the moſt heterogeneous 


particles. And as perſons of tender lungs muſt 


ſuffer extremely in ſuch an atmoſphere, it would 
be proper to provide all public rooms with a com- 
petent number of conic veatilators, of the deſcrip · 
tion above mentioned, . nene 
Gentleman in France. | 


Strictly ſpeaking, . 
room where we dine, or take victuals, until it be 


aired again: thoſe who can afford this luxttry, 
ſhould be careful not to ſtay for hours together over 
their bottle in the dining-room : the bad effects of 


ſuch contaminated air are not perceived by the 


perſons continuing their libations after dinner, but 
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are very ſenſibly fl by of s coming in from | 
EC 


It is no eee eee 
2 4 quantity of green fruit is kept, a citcumſtance not 
attended to in country places, and particularly by 
thoſe who deal in fruit. From its fragrance a 
portion of inflammable matter tranſpires, - which 
foon im the air. Hence ſemales of delicate 
habits have been known to faint, in approaching 
tremely unwholeſome, if proviſions. of all kinds; 
animal as well as vegetable, are kept in them: 
eſpecially oil, candles, ne feng whack gone ; 
| boiled, or roaſted, paſtry, and the like. : 
"| Ns the pevfpirably acaitey of the ſin is dipolites i 
in it, /oiled linen ſhould never be ſuffered to remain 
any time in a bed room or fitting room. 
_ -« If poſſible, we ſhould not fit through the day in 
a room in which we have ſlept ; as the bed Klothes, 
and particularly feather beds, very ſlowly part with | 
the exhalations they have imbibed during the night; 
neither is it ſufficient for purifying the air of the 
; NE e g nope. 5 
| morning. FE 14d AUR 
The vapour — ane r 
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expired again :—they retard the motion of the 
blood- veſſels, ſtagnate the blood itſelf, and penetrate 


into the head; produce an acute pain, vertigo, and 


torpor—hence the greateſt precaution is neceſſary, 


where charcoal is uſed ; as innumerable fatal acci- 


ſioldom failtoexperience great injury to their health. 


All employment, in which perſons work among 
impure wool, oil, colours,” and the like, are to a 
_ certain degree detrimental to health. Waſbing, | 


| Ironing, dreſſing the hair with greaſy curling irons, 


walls, all ſaturate the air of a room with hurtful, 


which oil and candles in a tate of combuſtion pro- 


muſt materially affect it. - 
It further deſerves to be net 255 all Wd 


vapours are prejudicial, although they ſhould not 


in themſelves have a tendency to corrupt the air. 
Hence the kreping af wet linen, or even wet 


clothes, umbrullas, and che like, in dwelling- rooms, ; 
ſhould by all means be avoided. Mechanics and 


others ho are obliged to dry wet things in their 


Mronglycheated apartments—joiners, turners, pot- 


ters, hoolebinders, Sc. are particularly liable to 


relaxed veſſels n 


C 


burning lamp · oil, frequent white-waſhing of the 
damp, und ſulphuric vapours. From the change, 
duce in the colour of a white wall and white cur- 


tains, we may infer, that this fetid ſteam muſt 
alſo penetrate into che human body.” and. if ſo, 
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ilmenvlendce: heat relaxes the body, overheats-the 
blood, and exſiccates or conſumes the other fluids; 
and that the people who live in temperate regions 
are more hardy and vigorous, and attain to a greater 
age, than the inhabitants of ſouthern countries ; it 
follows from theſe premiſes, that we ought not to 
enervate the human body by keeping it immo - 
derately warm, by dreſſing it with a ſuperfluity of 
by uſing too ſtrong fires in temperate weather, 


and leaſt of all by ſleeping in warm rooms, and 


perhaps on the moſt heatening of all ſubſtances, 


ſeather beds. The temperature of a ſitting - room 


ſhould not exceed 60 of Fahrenheit's thermio- 
meter; that of a bed-room may be about 50*, as 
the medium creme of or inn ne 
80 and 55. i e | 
Though den poliles chi-exppeleps 6] ahi, 
| kimſelf to a very great degree of heat as well as 
of cold, Kris tos hs A 
by a few of very hardened conſtitution 
gradual changes of the Gaſon penis 2 93 
ſaſeſt manner to ſuſtain all the alternations of cold 
and hot weather. It is therefore an error, und of 


vs ſmall conſequence in the modern ſyſtem of edu- 


cation, that we generally wiſh to habituate our 
n . Per- 
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to a colder temperature. For, the effects of the 
utter may, in a great meaſure; be obviated hy en- 


o „ ann n ere © gt 
gan cannot bear the heat ab de un; or 

ſtrongly- heated rooms, ate from their exceſſive 
. delicacy frequently expoſed to the moſt violent, nay 
to mortal 4 30 Hence, in this reſpect allo, 
| meds eee the- latcer kind, 
which indeed occur a8 frequentiy, and are more 
— than thoſe ariſing from ſudden tranſitions 
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erciſe and muſcular action 
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Ila the ſultry days of ſummer, we ſhould be par- 


_ ticularly on our guard againſt violently overheating 
the body; in autumn, we ſhould” not dreſs too 
 4ightly, and in the mornings and evenings always 

ſomewbat warmer ;—in ſhort, we ought to avoid 
every thing that appears likely to check and repel 
perſpiration. The baneful cuſtom of aecommo- 
dating our dreſs to the almanack and the faſhion, 
rather than to the viciſſitudes of the weather, in 
our inconſtant climate, muſt neceſſarily be pro- 
ductive of many difagreeable conſequences: Above 

all things, we ought to relinquiſh ſummer-dreſs 
pretty early in autumn, and to clothe ' ourſelves 
 radually warmer, according to the variations of 
the weather. Let after all, perhaps it would be 
moſt adviſable to accuſtom ourſelves to one kind 
of dreſs only for all ſeaſons. The propriety of this 

cuſtom, 1 ſhall more g eee conſider _ 
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With reſpes — for heatingehd 
rooms in autumn, it has been ſuppoſed, thut early 
dies are unwholeſome and productive of frequent , 

. catarrhs. This aſſertion is certainy il ſounded; 
for in warming the room, as wel un clothing the 
| body, ve ſhould not ſo much be regulated by the 
particular time of the year, 'as the ſtate of the © 
weather, and the degrees of actual heat and cold: 
in attending to this cirſtumſtance, we cannot caſily 
miſtahe. If in the temperate days of autumn, the 
room ſhould feel colder chan the external air, it is 
time to make a moderate fire: in damp and cold 1 
weather this is an uſeful precaution even in ſum- 
mer. Thoſe who from caprice, parſimony, or pre- 
| gudice would rather ſhiver. on ſome weeks longer, 
than. conſult their ſenſations, oſten feel the conſe - 

quence of a violent cold. The Dutch and German 
ſtoves. certainly afford a more uniform heat in a 
pay uence 
ful enough to an Engliſh company. 


As we can neither/breathe nor live wichour freſh 20 


. airy it would be wrong in us to withdraw our bodies 5 


too much from the bracing effects of cold. In this 
reſpect, we ſhould act conſormably to nature, that 
changes to a colder ſtate, we ſhould gradually ex 
poſe ourſelves to the various changes of temperature. 
The cold will then neither feel unpleaſant, nor im- 
pede the neceſſary perſpiration : eſpecially if we 
oppoſe it with rigour, and OP" . We 

a | ought 
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3 more ſolid fuſtenanee in winter. 
chan in ſummer; becauſe, by the longer continued 
motion or digeſtive. proceſs of the ſtomach, the 
Cisctistibm bf the blood: is accelerated, from which. 


the men bes of the body ig Produbed. Nature 
herſeif dictates a compliance with: this precept, as 
ſhe! has provided us with more ſubſtantial articles 
ol food during the former ſeaſon than the latter. 


Laſtly, as every ſudden” change of the weather, 
from heat to cold, and the reverſe, is prejudicial to 
the body, we ought to guard againſt every circum- 
ſtance, by which perſpiration may be ſuddenly | 
checked. Hence we never ſhould remove from a 
ſtrongly heated apartment into a freſh and cold 
air, unleſs we are provided with a warmer dreſs— 
in the hot days, or after violent exerciſe, we muſt 
not frequent vaults, cellars, or ice-houſes, undreſs 
immediately aſter overheating the body, nor take 
reſt upon a damp ſoil or upon ſtones, nor bathe in 
cold water. Inſtant death has been often the con- 
ſequence of ſuch tranſgreſſions, or, what is ſtill 
worſe, they have brought on a painful and linger- 
ing ſpecies of conſumption, which has hitherto 
baffled the united efforts of the faculty, and which 
annually makes dreadful havoc among people of a 
middle age. It is devoutly to be wiſhed, that 
the experiments, now purſued with factitious airs - 
or gaſes,” may be the means of affording ſome 
remedy againſt this formidable deſtroyer of the 
human OR which: cuts * incredible numbers 
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of Cleanlinghy end its various 5 :frations fo "hs 
as it is immediately connected with the welfare of 


' the Body ;—the management of the Ti eeth ;—the_ 
9 7 N Sc. 


of Cleaning in gane. 


THIS domeſtic virtue ought to extend its influ- 

ence to every object that is connected with the 
human frame ; to the preparation and conſumption 
of food and drink, to. dreſs, dwelling, houſehold 
furniture, and all our phyſical wants: in a word, 
cleanlineſs ſhould not be confined merely to the 
interior domeſtic œconomy; it claims our at- 
tention to every place which we OccOpys: and where- 
in we breathe. 

'Let our clothes, linen, beds, covers: blankets a 
ſheets be clean and dry; as all theſe ſubſtances abſorb 
perſpirable matter, and check the proceſs of perſpir- 
ation. Articles of dreſs which are ſoiled, and come 
into contact with the ſkin, being placed immediately 
over the pores, theſe reimbibe the humours al- 
ready perſpired, and return them to the body by 
the abſorbents. Dirty linen will never attract the 
enen or noxious matter, which is ſecreted from 
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| 
the blood, and ejected from the body; it Saanen 
on the pores of the ſkin, and is either again ab- 
ſorbed by the veſſels, or clogs thoſe emunctories 
which require always to be kept open. For a 
ſimilar reaſon it is highly improper and dangerous 
to wear the clothes of ſick Perſons, . in 
0 contagious diſtempers. . 

Let the body, and particularly the joints, be fre- 
quently waſhed with pure water ; eſpecially in ſum- 
mer, when the perſpirable matter, being of an unc- 
tuous clammy nature, obſtructs the excretion by 
the pores. The face, neck, and hands, being moſt 
expoſed to the air, as well as to the impurities of 
duſt and the like, ought to be daily waſhed, both 
morning and evening. Attention ſhould alſo be 
paid to the ears, by cleaning them occaſionally ; fo 
that the ſenſe of hearing may not be impaired by 
an accumulation of wax, which from its acrid na- 
ture may prove unpleaſant as well as injurious. 

The whole head ought to be frequently waſhed. 
and cleaned, as it perſpires very much, and is be- 
ſides expoſed to duſt and other particles in the 
atmoſphere, even though no powder be uſed 
upon the hair. Waſhing opens the pores, while the 
comb, by its cloſe application to the ſkin, diſſolves 


the viſcid humours, and renders them fluid. 


The mouth ſhould be rinſed every morning, 
alter dinner, and at night, with cold water z but in 
winter the chill ſnould be taken off. The frequent 
W of the mouth is eee be- 


cauſe 


dau the viſcid lime, and finall particles of food 15 


— 
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which ſettle about the interſtices of the teeth; are 
very apt to/putrify; and, if not removed, will infect 
the breath, and gradually injure the teeth ther- 


ſelves. Beſides, this ſlime ſettles on the tongue, 
covers the papillæ by erwins 1 ren- 


ders the palate leſs ſenſible. 5 of 25980 


It is ſearcely eee en dat ths 501 
alſo ſhould not be overlooked, as by negle&ing to 
remove the ſecreted moiſture” in due time, the 
effects may become troubleſome and detrimental = 
to the organs of ſmell. ' In children, the noſe 
ought to be occaſionally waſhed; it having been 
found that' the unpleafant ſmell peculiar to ſome 
FFC on Gs 
that organ. | 

The tongue ſhould be Hines every mofa 
either with a ſmall piece of whalebone, or with a 
ſage leaf. Theſe leaves are likewiſe uſeful for 
poliſhing the teeth. To clean the throat, we ſhould 
ee ir with freſh water, and ſwallow a mouthful 
of water every morning—the drinking, however, 
mult not be attempted too haſtily ; bur, when we 
once accuſtom ourſelves to this Pratdice, we ſhall 5 
8 it attended with advantage. . 


It is neceſſary, particularly in | hot ie Mn ON 


wan the feet frequently ; as they perſpire more, 


and are more expoſed to duſt than any other part 
of the body. The water ſhould be warm, but nor 
too me ſo, becauſe. hot water thus uſed relaxes 
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dn CLEANLINESS.” 
= "IV drives the blood upwards and occaſions 
nech. + The proper degree of heat for young 
— perſons to waſh- in, is between 98 and 100? of 
Fahrenheit, and for the aged e _=_ 8 
or ſomewhat more than milk- warm. 


iS 


The removing of the Weesen 


"fo hy Ggnificant matterin the care of health. By ſhaving 


we. promote. perſpiration.—Long : nails, eſpecially 
as they were in faſhion; ſome years ago; disfigure 
the hands, and prevent the feet. from expanding 
properly: but the nails ought not to be cut too 
_ _. cloſe, otherwiſe the toes will be obſtructed in laying. 
hold of the ground, and the fingers in. feeling. 
They may alſo. be caſily. wounded; and wounds 
under the nails are frequently attended with diſ- 
agrecable conſequences, on account of the many 
nerves running in that direction. Too long nails 
on the toes are apt to grow into the fleſb, to be- 
come an obſtacle in walking, and FreqmeBy to 
occaſion conſiderable pain. 

In Eating and Drinking too, or Jae in the 
veſſels uſed for preparing foodand drink, we ought 
to pay proper attention to cleanlineſs. Every 
particle of filth introduced into the ſtomach may 
prove hurtful to it, to the other inteſtines, to the 
blood, and conſequently to the whole body. For 
the ſame reaſon it is not only indelicate, but alſo 
unwholeſome to dine, or take any victuals, in ; 
Places where an offenlive ſmell prevails, | : 
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. The principal requilite. for the rg * 
e teeth is, never to retire to reſt without having 
_ Cleaned them. Thus, the viſcous matter of food, 
collected during the day, cannot Corrupt the teeth 
in the night. The toothach, now ſo common, is 
indeed frequently owing to a hollow ſtate of the 
teeth; but ſtill oſtener it originates" in a want of 
cleanlineſs. The cleaning of the teeth, however, 
requires precaution. © What is called Tartar of the 
Teeth; is of a corroſive nature, and ſhould be re- 
moved with the greateſt care. The manner in 
which itinerant Dentiſts uſually treat the teeth, as 
well as their powders, tinctures, and other denti- 
frices, however highly puffed off and ſtrongly re- 
commended, are obviouſly pernicious. They de- 
prive the teeth of their enamel, make them looſe, 
and ſpoil the gums. The various: dentifrices, 
whether Royal or Imperial, advertiſed in the public 
papets, are at leaſt of doubrful, if not injurious 
effect; and it is an aſtoniſhing inſtance of credulity 
and infatuation, that people will take medicines: upon 
truſt, when they would heſitate to take Mn 
with which they are unacquainted. 
If there be too much tartar, 4x int is actheres 
like a cement between two. teeth, its being in- 
_ cautiouſly removed will deprive the teeth of the 
tartarous coheſion, and conſequently of their ſup- 
0 4 OE hs 
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port; and from the conſtant contact of the tongue, 
lips, and food, they will be ſhaken and looſened.” = 
The fame will happen, ſhould the tartar be allowed 
to eat away the gum from the root of the tooth. If 
in this caſe the foundation of the tooth be injured, . 
ſuch a tooth will neceſfirily be rendered Joaſe : | 
the gums will no longer be able to keep a woch, 

which | is deprived of its intermediate cement. Se 


The tartat therefore muſt not be broken, all at 
— with, iron or glaſs inſtruments; but may be 
gradually ſcraped away with a blunt or broad cut 
quill, or ſome fimilar ſubſtance, from which. the | 
enamel of rhe teeth will ſuffer; no injury. Moſt. 
kinds of diſſolvent drops, eſpecially thoſe ſold as 
ſpecifics: for Whitening the teeth, are made up of 
vitriolic acid, diluted with, ſome diſtilled waters 
They are of no ſervice ; on the contrary, they re- 
move. the enamel with the tartar, and thus ſpoil 
the teeth for ever. The common oth-brulhes 
are liable to the fame objection. | 

To prevent the tartar from ſettlirig on 8 7 
a IN ought to be kept clean; by waſhing them every 

morning and evening. Certain articles of food 
and drink ſhould likewiſe be mentioned, as having 
a tendency to produce and accumulate the tartar 
ſuch are all viſcous and ſaline ſubſtances, as ſalted 

and ſmoked meat, cheeſe, roaſted eggs, the fleſh of 

tame and wild animals kept too long for the fake 
| 2 it ee a de ee 


and 


— 


and all 1 e Aa pen cheſ- 


2 and all kinds of acid 


fruit. zh 0 * #4; 18 £ 1 4% (37 Viv; "71 * 5 * 


a An equally fa, eee enen t 
removing the tartar is, to cover the teeth with a fine 
powder of Gum Tragacanth, or with ſoft wax, and 
thus to extract the tartar at rs with my 
| ens b 185 18388 os Ot B55 5ouy Oils | 
_ -» Although it does not enter into the Plan of this | 
mil to treat of the various diſeaſes to which the 
teeth are ſubject, or to deſcribe the different me- 
thods purſued in curing them; yet I judge it ne- 
ceſlary to point out ſome of the moſt fimple and 
approved remedies in that very painful affection, the 
toothach. If this complaint proceed from à hol 
low and carious tooth, ſome ſoſt extract of the 
Peruvian Bark may be placed in in che cavity of the 
tooth; if this ſhould not remove the pain, a few 
drops of Cajeput vi! upon cotton may be applied to 
the hollow tooth, or it may be rubbed externally 
upon the painful fide of the cheek; Tuu nino; 
the eee eee eee 
rn ak dtinolt eee effects in that 
Eaſt Indies, where it is the laſt and only comfort 
of gouty and rheumatic ſufferers. Dr. Richter; an 
eminent Phyſician of Göttingen, informs us that he 
has frequently relieved the moſt violent tooth- 
ach, by applying externally the eſſence of pim- 
Pinrila, or Burnet-ſaxifrage, with an equal 1 
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Fm to ĩt a drop even bf: the 
eſſential oil of cloves: Though external remedies = 
are not likely to effect a radical cure of this ma- 
lady, yet in urgent caſes they may be ſafely re- 
ſorted to, eſpecially if gently applied, ſo as not to 
injure the ſkin of the face; and they may oſten 
produce a temporary relief. If, however, the 
toothach proceed from no local cauſe; if, for 
inſtance, it be owing to a corrupted ſtomach, to 
catarrhal, rheumatic, hyſteric, venereal, or other 
affections; all the ſpecifics ever diſcovered cannot 
remove the pain, until the cauſe alſo be removed, 
in whole or in part. In my own practice, I have 
© found the oil of Savin, or Juniper oil, preferable to 
opium, in applying it to a hollow tooth; the latter 
is at beſt an uncertain internal remedy, unleſs the 
body be prepared ſor it by the uſe e 
_ othier ſvitable medicines 8 

In ſcorbutic affections of the recth and gums, 4 
vegetable diet, conſiſting chiefly of ripe fruit, and 
mucilaginous vegetables, will be found the beſt 
correctives. Beſide theſe, a fine powder, made of 
three parts of double - refined ſugar, and one part of 
burnt alum, may be employed with advantage for 
the purpofe of rubbing them. Sugar is an excel 
lent antiſeptic; and IuBERT ps Lonxxs, a French 
Phyſician, reports, that a whole ſhip's company 
was once cured of an alarming ſcurvy, by living for 
ſome time, from neceſſity, upon ſugar alone We 
OT alſo conſider the connection ſubſiſting be- 


tween : 
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W the ſtomach ;-if the former be 
unequal tothe purpoſes of maſtication, the digeſtive 
powers will be gradually impaired, and the ſoundeſt 
ſtomach corrupted. To neglect the teeth, there - 
fore, is to neglect the ſtomach ;, and if this be 
weakened, the whole. maſs of the fluids, and par- 
ticularly the blood, will ultimately be tainted with 
crude, unaſſimilated, and acrimonious humours. 

To diſſolve and waſh away the Fes rch 
flimy,.. and unctuous matters which produce the 
tartar, freſh water is ſufficient, though it may be 
rendered a little more acrid by the admixture of a 
ſmall quantity of common ſalt. Acids and alkalies, 
ſo frequently employed as dentifrices, are of too 
corroſive a nature; and the alkalies in particular 
injure the gumms, perhaps the ſubſtance of the teeth 


 themſelyes, while the acids deprive; them of their 


enamel, and thus occaſion a Ke We 250 
gangrene within. 8 

The moſt Lene e is «a 
banter cla to a fine powder; This 
is fully calculated to abſorb the viſcid, oleaginous 
particles, and to remove the ſtony or tartarous 
matter. The bread, however, ſhould not be 
roaſted too black, as in that caſe it would evolve 
an acrid alkaline ſalt, which might prove hurtſul. 
A ſtill better dentifrice is a mederately fine powder 
of the Peruvian Bark, particularly of the genuine 
red ſpecies, which ö the gun without 
* . 
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In 


In cleaning the teeth we vight not to male uſe 
of bruſhes or ſpunges, but of the finger, which 


a much better and more proper inſtrument, and 
precludes the neceſſity. of reſorting to artificial 
means. Beſides, the finger has the advantage of 
being ſoft and pliable, and of feeling any immo- 
derate preſſure too ſenſibly, to permit us to do in- 
jury to the teeth or gums: —hence, it is an ill- 
underſtood delicacy alone, which can prevent us 
from making uſe phe inltead of even the belt 
Pariſian tooth bruſnes. 

For cleaning the interſtices Fate the teeth, 
we ſnould not employ pins or needles, whether 
made of gold, ſilver, or ſteel; for all metallic ſub- 
ſtances are apt to canker the teeth. If toothpicks 
de at all adviſable, they ſhould be made of ſoft 
wood, or quills cut in a blunt point. In my own 
opinion, none ſhould be uſed ; for, of whatever 
materials they are made, they open, looſen, and 
injure the teeth, by making room for the tartar 


and other matters, to prey upon the teeth and 


gums. To anſwer every purpoſe of toothpicks, 
a thick and ſoft cotton eloth ſhould be uſed, to 


rub che teeth over gently after every meal: but 


if people have once accuſtomed themſelves to re- 
gularly picking their teeth, then indeed the _ 
inen may perhaps be too late. , 


Laſtly, the cleaning and brulhing of the e 
however uſcful and neceſſary, is inſufficient to pre- 


being provided with the fineſt papillary veſſels, is 
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1 gag 6 the tartar, and the conſequent. 

imury to the teeth; for the ſource of both evils 
does not exiſl in the mouth, but really proceeds 
ſtom the ſtomach, and a corrupted ſtate of the 

fluids. Hence, the medical treatment of the teeth 

requires a particular regimen and diet, according 
to the We caſe N ES 


- 


1 4 i 


This ning branch of dieretics is of excellent 
uſe and efficacy, both in the cure and prevention of 
diſeaſes, Though the ancients could leſs diſpenſe 
with the uſe of the bath, on account of the 
frequency of their athletic exerciſes, as well. as 
from the want of linen, which was then, much 
leſs in common uſe than at preſent; yet in our 
times too, it would be of great ſervice, if the uſe 
of baths were more general and frequent; and 
that this beneficial practice ſhould not be con- 
fined to particular places or ſeaſons, as a mere 
matter of faſhion, Conſidered as a ſpecies of 
univerſal domeſtic remedy, as one which forms 
the baſis. of cleanlineſs, bathing, in its different 
forms, may be pronounced one of the moſt exten- 
five and beneficial reſtorers of health and vigour. 
I am not ſo ſanguine however in my expectations, 
as to think that the cure of all maladies and 
diſeaſes may be effected by the bath, as was lately 
e who 

moſt 
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moſt ſagaeiouſly impregnated his nj idly be 
the collective produce of the vegetable kingdom. 


Such a general remedy is juſt as chimerical as 
that of the - moſt famous: ac the pg wt 
gold not excepted. 27 FE 

Bathing, 3 in warm or cold water, 1 
Frs. the moſt ſalutary effect on the abſorbent 
veſſels; which would otherwiſe reconduct the 
impurities of the ſkin through the pores, to 
the no ſmall injury of health. To thoſe in a 
perfect ſtate of vigour, the frequent uſe of the bath 
is leſs neceſſary than to the infirm ; as the healthy 
poſſeſs a greater power to reſiſt impurities, by 
means of their unimpaired perſpiration, the elaſticity 
of their minute veſſels, and the due conſiſtence of 
their circulating fluids. The caſe is very different 
with the infirm, the delicate, and the aged. In 
theſe, the Qowneſs of circulation, the viſcidity 
or clammineſs of their fluids, the conſtant efforts 
of nature to propel the impurities towards the ſkin, 
combine to render the frequent waſhing of their 
bodies an eſſential W to their a 
Baths, l as ak means * curing difbaſes 
and reſtoring health, if judiciouſly. applied, are 
| likewiſe, more than any other.remedy, of peculiar 
and ſingular advantage. Though, in this reſpect, 
they do not properly make a part of -a regular 
ſyſtem of dietetics,. yet I ſhall requeſt the in- 
A of . the reader, while .I make a: few 
neceſlary 


1 Tak 
is eee ene proper application | 


of the bath, it being ſo frequently uſed as — 


mere dietetie remedy. Much depends on a true 
and accurate knowledge of the properties and 
effects of the different baths; I ſhall” therefore 
divide them ES mn enn, va 
and the cold bath. f 

; 1 don avis; oe und e ese EIU 
being about the temperature of the blood, between 
96 and 98 of Fahrenheit, has uſually been con- 
ſidered as apt to weaken and relax the body; but 


chis is certainly an ill- founded notion. It is then 


only, when its heat exceeds that of the human body, 
(as in the Hot Bath and King's Bath at Barn, both 
of which are from 18 to'20 degrees higher than 


blood heat,) that the warm bath can produce 


a debilitating effect. It is in particular caſes indeed, 
and under the immediate advice of the phyſician, 
that baths of the above immoderate heat ought to be 
uſed in their natural ſtate, that is, without reducing 
their temperature by cold water. On the contrary, 
the lukewarm or tepid bath, from g8 downwards 
to 85, is always fafe ; and is ſo far from relaxing 
the tone of the ſolids, that'we may juſtly conſider 


it as one of the moſt powerful and univerſal reſto- 


ratives we are acquainted with. Inſtead of 
the body, it has a cooling effect; it diminiſhes 
the quickneſs of the pulſe, and reduces it in 
a greater proportion, according as the pulſe has 
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been more quick and unnatural, and according to 
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| che tepid. backs plugin voce og = 
| body has; been, overheated, ben cane cut, = | 
| Whether, after. fatigue from 5 
bodily, exerciſe, or afcer - violen 


8 e ee ee ſyſtem nn 
r power; they e an to ee 
and growth of the body of young perſons. Thus 


2 


io ab 


perturbation of mind. ; as they allay the tempeſtuous = 


they are of ſingular benefit-to thoſe, in whom we 


| . perceive a tendency to arrive too early at the con- 


ſiſtence of a ſettled age: ſo that the warm bath 


ĩ particularly adapted to prolong the ſtate of youth, 


and to retard for ſome time the approach of full 
manhood. This effect the tepid baths produce in 
a manner exactly alilce, in the: coldeſt as ell | 
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4 aimcut to diſcover, to what particular diſorders 
the tepid bath may be of the greateſt ſervic's, and 


the reaſon why they prove ſo eminently uſeful 
(particularly in a parehed and rough ſtate of the 


| e in Ry ſpaſmodic, bilious, conſumptive, 


| inc, hyſterie, and inſane caſes, a8 well 
as in an en and corrupted ſtate of tlie 


fluids, ſuch as ſtorbutic | and leprous eruptions, _ 


lues, &c. One obvious effect of the habitual: uſe 
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. _ external ns of ths 
dody It conſiderably increaſes the out ward preſſ- 
ure on the body; hence breathing, particularly on 
entering the bath; frequently fecls/ſomewhar diffi- 
cult, until the muſcles. have by practice become 
invred. to a greater degree of / reſiſtance.” Vet 
this effect, which in moſt inſtances is of ſmall 
; e requires the greateſt precaution in 
ſome particular caſes, ſo far as to prevent the 
uſe of the bath altogether; ſuch, for inſtance, 
where there is danger of lacerating the internal 
veſſels, when apoplexy, We e e e e 
apprehended. L 10 810354 nns: 
Theſe ſew hints will Fl ſulicient ueber 
e in which the luke warm bath may be 
reſorted to with ſafety and advantage, as a dietetical 
remedy. Its application in the treatment of 
diſeaſes, is foreign to the object of this Chapter, 
and demands the moſt minute inquiry into the 
nature of che caſes which admit the uſe of it, as it 
is of itſelf a potent remedy which, in imptoper ; 
„ e ee e ee 
affect. 23 WR 090 
ne ci. ile theſes, is effe&ual 
for every purpoſe of cleaning the body; it waſhes 
away impurities from the ſurface, opens the cuta- 
neous. veſſels for a due perſpiration, and incteaſes 
the activity of the circulation of the blood. For 


theſe reaſons, it cannot be too much recommended. 
not a to the infirm gag debilitated, under certain 
hib el reſtrictions, | 


ö 
i 
| 
| 


reſtrictions, but likewiſe to the healthy, The 


of the water, is in reality ill-founded ; for, beſides 
chat it produces 4 ſtrengthening effect, by ie 
s not eaſily hurtful. The ſame precaution, /how- 
ever, is requiſite in the uſe of the cold as in 


immediately fatal, yet the too great ſtrain and 
preſſure may eaſily burſt ſome of the ſmaller blood- 


againſt the ſtream, as, the fibres and veſſels being 
obliged to reſiſt the power of the ee wavess 
the nerves are thereby excited into action. 


apprehenſion of bad conſequences from the coldaeſs 


the tepid bath ; for after having overheated the 


body, eſpecially in the hot days of ſummer, it 


may prove inſtantly. fatal, by inducing a ſtate 
of apoplexy. Hence the plethoric, or ſuch as are 
of full habit, the aſthmatic, - and all thoſe who 


perceive a great determination of the blood to the 
head, ſhould be very eircumſpect in the uſe of 


it. For, although the conſequence may nat prove 


veſſels in the head or breaſt, and thereby lay the 
foundation of an incurable diſorder.— To ſuch 

as are of a found and robuſt conſtitution, bathing 
may be rendered an agreeable exereiſe by ſwimming 


Bebe I pioceet in hy Un ditiaics. tides the 


the uſe of the bath, I ſhall premiſe a brief hiſtorical 
narrative of this excellent practice, — 15 e 


generally its leading effects, 


Among the Greeks, and particularly the r | 
baking was not entruſted to the caprice of in- 


dividuals, 


\ 


; ow eee Foe air 
dieiduale but was conſidered as a public inſtitution; . 
being governed and arranged agreeably to che 
expreſs laws of the State We learn alſo from 
ſacred hiſtory, that among the Jews, at a much 
earlier period, perſons under certain circumſtances 
were pronounced unclean, and cortſequently unfit 
to hold any intercourſe or communion with others, 
until they had performed the appointed ablutions., 
The Greeks, according to their own hiſtorians, * 
learnt this practice from the Egyptians, and the 
Romans from the Greeks. With thoſe celebrated: . 
nations, public and private baths formed an import-. 
ant branch of uſeful and ornamental architecture. 
Many opulent individuals courted the favour of | 
the people, by laviſhing their treaſures in the 
eſtabliſhment and decoration of public baths; and 
to this day we frequently diſcover the valuable 
remains of thoſe national edifices. Among the 
Romans, the baths were in time converted into 
regular and luxurious dwelling-places, in which 
the youth of the patricians and of the wealthy were 
educated ; a circumſtance ſufficiently aſcertained 
in the life of CnaxtEmacns, one of the greateſt 
characters in either the German or Roman 
hiſtory. . > BY 
The changes, which the contact of cold water 
produces on the body, naturally lead us to inquire 
into the phyſical nature and properties of the cold, 
bath. The lighteſt water is at leaſt 800 times 
ban en air, from which it has been concluded, 


P 2 that 


— 
* 
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that the Wen preſſes upon the buthan gy with 
æ force proportionally great. If therefore” the 
column of air, which preſſes upon our body with a 
force equal to 39, 900 Ib. could: be converted into 
water, the whole weight of thar-preſſire would ' 
amount to 31, 920, ooo lb. Yer, as our health is 
already affected by a difference in the preſſure 
of the air, occafionally varying from 3 to 4000 lb., 


we may eaſily underſtand, that the human body'i is 
not calculated to ſuſtain” ſo great a preſſure for any 


length of time. Hence the moſt experienced negro- 


divers dare not venture beyond a certain depthof the 


ſea; well knowing, it would be impoſſible to riſe 
| up againſt the additional welgar W water incumbent 
e their bodies. 


The properties of the Cold Bath, in bn 


conũiſt it its power of contracting the ſolid parts, 


and of inſpiſſating the fluids. Any part of the 


body, which is expoſed to the ſudden contact of 
cold water, experiences at the ſame inſtant a 
degree of tenſion and contraction; it becomes 


narrower and ſmaller. Not only the blood-veſſels, 
but likewiſe the ſmall capillary tubes, are liable 
to this contraction and ſubſequent relaxation. 


What is vulgarly called the gooſe-/tin, is dong 


elſe but an exertion of the cutaneous fibres, a 


contraction of the orifices of the abſorbent and 
exhalant veſſels, occaſioned by mental pertur- 
| bation, ſpaſms, «or the effect of cold. Hence 


it 1 that ny the cold bath all the blood- 
veſſels 


3 . 
1 of the ſhin, and of the muſcles in immediate 
contact wich it, are ſo conſtricted and diminiſhed,. 
that ate the time of this violent exertion they are 

unable to receive the uſual quantity of blood, 

"The, ſmaller veſſels of the ſkin are likewiſe cloſed ; 
they preſs upon the humours contained in them, ſo 
that all perſpiration neceſſarily ceaſes during this 

\ preſſure. Thus all the fibres of the ſkin: and 

| muſcles are brought into cloſe contact; and if . 
the humours contained in theſe tubes had no other 

| outlets, by which- to diſcharge themſelves, they 
would become thick or inſpiſſated, and loſe their 
natural warmth. Were this inſpiſſation of the 
fuids really to take place, it would be attended 
with dangerous ſtagnations and obſtructions. That 
it does not, however, produce theſe fatal effects, 
may be aſcribed to che following cauſe. As ſoon 
as the preſſure is made againſt the external veſſels, 
the blood retreats from them, in ſearch of places 
where it may find leſs reſiſtance, Such receptacles 
are all the great veſſels within the body, into 
which the blood now enters, ſo that the principal 2 
- arteries, and the veins of the inteſtines, are filled, 
extended and enlarged, and the blood riſes to the 
heart. Although the effect conſequent to the cold 
bath, may be conſidered as altogether mechanical, 
yet this ſimple operation is frequently productive 
of the moſt en and beneficial en 
ane 8 Al 
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75 All other. ſtrengthening remedies, a | 
operate only on the fluid parts of the body; they 
require to be previouſly diſſolved by the fluids, 
blended with the maſs of blood, and thereby con- 
ducted to the ſolid parts. The cold bath, on the 
contrary, acts almoſt inſtantaneouſly on the ſolid 
parts themſelves; and it has already produced its 
bracing effect, before a ſingle drop of blood has 
been commuted. From which remedy, therefore, 
is it moſt likely we ſhould derive the defired effect, 
that which immediately anſwers the purpoſe, or 
that which muſt paſs through ſo many canals, and 
' undergo ſo many changes, before it arrives at 
che place where it is to exert its efficacy? The 
| ſudden changes ariſing from the application of the 
cold bath, contribute in various ways to brace 
the human body. The relaxed fibres of the ſkin 
and the muſcles, acquire more ſolidity and com- 
pactne ſs from contraction. Their elaſticity is in- 
creaſed, and thus a conſiderable defect removed: 
the nerves are ſtimulated and incited to more 
powerful exertions, on which the caſe, vigour, and 
habitual ſprightlineſs of the body ſo much depend. 
From that degree of irritability which the nerves 
_ Poſſeſs when in a debilitated ſtate, there ariſe all 
the. hyſteric, ſpaſmodic, and convulfive ' ſymptoms 
and affections. Theſe may be mitigated or re- 
. moved by the cold bath; becauſe it greatly affectt 
aud alters the fate of the nerves; it ſhakes and 
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nina and by its forcible operation over- | 
comes their tendency to preternatural rigidity and 
Other diſagreeable ſenſations. Here then we have 
two cauſes, which illuſtrate the excellent effects of 
this je date there remains, however, a third 
mare important m_ powerful, yet to de 4 
bibel. | | x 
The blood, which by external preſſure i is driven 
into the internal veſſels, extends and enlarges them, 
without diminiſhing that contractile force or ten- 
dency which is peculiar to every artery. At 
the moment when the external preſſure craſes, 
all the internal veſſels exert their powers of ſelf- 
contraction, more forcibly than uſual, as they are 
more ſtrongly extended, and conſequently enabled 
do exerciſe a greater force. The blood returned to 
the cutaneous and muſcular veſſels, finds its reſervoirs :- 
contracted and invigorated; it flows through 
muſcles, the fibres of which have acquired greater | 
elaſticity and power of reſiſtance. - It is accelerated i 
in its new motion by theſe improved fibres and 
veins, and the reſult of the collective powers is 
a freſh impulſe: and rapidity given to its circula- 
tion. Although, at the firſt immerſion, the uni- 
form courſe of it is ſomewhat interrupted, this tem- 
porary retardation ſerves afterwards to re-eſtabliſh 
and promote it. The blood now can penetrate TX, | 
with eaſe into the ſmalleſt capillary veſſels; 
it can circulate freely through every part of 
4. Pa: the 
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the animal . , wihour edis er bens 
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'. Such are the n which the theory of ae | 
holds out in general. I ſhall,' however, quote here à re- 
ſpectable authority, which may be of uſe to remove ſome 
erroneous notions hitherto very prevalent, i in the practice of 
cold bathing. 

In the earlier ſtages of exerciſe (ſays Dr. Cuxz1s of 
Liverpgol) © before profuſe perſpiration has diſſipated the 
* beat, and fatigue debilitated the living power, nothing 
* is more ſafe, according to my experience, than the cold 

„ bath. This is ſo true, that I have for ſome years con- 
“ ſtantly directed infirm perſons to uſe ſuch a degree of ex- 
#6 erciſe, before immerſion, as may produce ſome increaſed 
« action of the vaſcular ſyſtem with ſome increaſe of heat, 
t and thus ſecure a force of reaction under the ſhock, which 
% otherwiſe might not always take place. The popular 
4 opinion, 1 that it is ſafeſt to go perfectly cool into the water, 
« is founded on erroneous notions, and ſometimes produc- 
4 tive of i injurious conſequences. Thus perſons heated and 
10 beginning to perſpire often think it neceſſary to wait on 
4 the edge of the bath, until they art perfectly cooled, and 
then plunging into the water, feel a ſudden chillineſs that | 
$ is alarming and dangerous. In ſuch caſes the injury is 
« generally imputed to going into the water too warm, 
whereas in truth it ariſes from going in too col. 

tt But though it be perfectly ſafe to go into the cold bath 
« in the earlier ſtages of, exerciſe, nothing is more dangerous 
* than this practice; after exerciſe has produced profuſe 
6 perſpiration, and terminated in languor and fatigue; ' 
& becauſe in ſuch circumſtances the heat is not only ſinking 
% rapidly, but the ſyſtem parts more eaſily with the portion 
« that remains. 

In his Eſſay on Swimming, Frauru 5 the fol- 

" obſervation t— n 
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OY \ The healthy and.the vigorous, who reſort to the 
Cold bath, on account of its cleanſing and bracing 

effects, may continue in it for a conſiderable time 

vith ſafety. But to ſtrengthen and to give elaſticity 
to Fe eh n. een n the 
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4% there is no danger in bathing, however warm we may be, in 
) ©. rivers whith have been thoroughly warmed by the ſun. But o 
4 throw ourſelves into cold ſpring- water, when the body has been 
« heated by exerciſe in the ſun, is an imprudence which may prove 
« fatal. I once knew an inſtance of four young men who, having 
.  * avorked at harveſt in the heat of the day, with a view of refreſh- 
nig themſelves,” plunged into a ſpring of cold water ; two died on 
« 7 8 a third the next morning, and the fourth recovered with 
great difficulty. The authority of the American, Bacon 
16 jg 1 2 great Ne in Medicine, as in every branch of 
. . ſcience, and particularly in what reſpects immerſion in 
«water; for doubtleſs he ſpent more time in this element, 
than any philoſopher of modern days. It may, however, 
be eaſily ſuppoſed, that he adopted. the commonly. 
1 received opinion, that the injury aroſe from the perſons 
te in queſtion going in when hot, inſtead of from going in when 
« cooling, after having been heated ; to which laſt circumſtance 
4 jt can hardly be doubted, that the fatal accident he relates 
« was to be imputed.” 
| Theſe remarks are worthy of the learned Dr. Currie 
at the ſame time, inſtead of adviſing any perſon to uſe the 
cold bath after exerciſe, I would certainly prefer the tepid or 
lukewarm bath ;- both on account of the greater ſafety attend- 
ing the uſe of it, and becauſe it poſſeſſes nearly all the 
advantages of the cold bath, without being liable to ſo many 
ſtrong objections. Beſides, the cold bath is altogether im- 
proper in a weak ſtate of the lungs, in all complaints of the 
breaſt, in dropſies, i in plethoric habits, and to very corpulent 
individuals; in all which caſes the luke warm bath may, 
if duly modified, produce effects * beneficial. 
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ſudden preldbn er the cold. This e 
effect will be weakened or fruſtrated by remaining 
in the bath till the water feels warm, whereby the 
prefling or vibrating action on the nerves at length 
ceaſes.” The moſt proper time of bathing is, when 
the ſtomach is not employed in digeſtion ; as 
in the morning or forenoon, or from three to wr 
hours after dinner. 
The cold bath, between 6s and 32* of Fabrenheit, 
is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a dietetic remedy its 
effects are not ſo much calculated for the healthy 
and robuſt, as for the infirm and diſeaſed; under 
particular circumſtances. The external uſe of 
cold water is of ſingular benefit, when applied 
to individual parts of the body, where its uſe may 
be much longer continued without danger, and 
where we may accompliſh the intended effects, 
in a manner by compulſion and perſeverance. _ 
Of all the parts of the body, the head receives 
moſt benefit from the affuſion of cold water; this 
is a ſimple and effeQual remedy againſt too great 
an impulſe of the blood towards the head, where 
perſons are threatened with apoplexy ; in diſorders 
of the brain and cranium; in wounds and other 
| 7 complaints, to which the head is ſubject. In theſe 
inſtances, its effects may be ſtill farther improved by 
frigorific or cooling ſalts. The affuſion of water 
upon the abdomen, has likewiſe been employed 
with great advantage, in caſes of obſtinate coſtive- 
neſs, _— _— inſtantaneous relief, when 
| internal 


robuſt in the moſt unwholeſome climates; and 
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interckl remedies have produced no effect. Tü 
ould not, however, induce any perſon to uſe that 


My indiſcriminately, or without proper advice. - 


O the contraty, in all thoſe caſes where the 
cold bach might repel certain eruptive humours, 
which nature determines towards the ſurface of the 
body, it cannot be reſorted to without danger. 
Apoplexies have been the frequent conſequences of 

an unwary uſe of the cold bath; more frequent, 
indeed, than is generally ſuſpected. And yet 
the popular opinion is ſtill prevalent, that there 
can be no better practice, than to plunge into 
the cold bath at all times, in order to ſtrengthen 
the nerves. Children, in particular, are purpoſely 
accuſtomed to it from their infancy, to reſtore 
them to that degree of bodily vigour, for which 
our anceſtors are ſo reputed. That many children, 
with the daily practice of bathing them in cold 
water, grow and remain healthy and ſtrong, proves 
as little, as that many infants become vigorous and 


under the moſt unfavourable management.—Some 
think to fortify the body, by the uſe of the 
cold bath, againſt the viciflitudes of the weather: 
but it can be proved that children, who from their 
infancy have been bathed in cold water, are as 
much expoſed to coughs and catarrhs, as thoſe who 
have not been habituated to this violent practice, 
provided they have not been miſmanaged by effe- 
— eee, in general, all arcificjal 


plans 
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plans of hardening and bracing the "0a of "chil. | 
_ dren, are commendable only, when the child ſhows | 
no ſtrong and laſting. averſion. to them. Hog 
It ſhould be conſidered that, as the cold bath ws 
| powerfully contracts the fibres by irs frequent uſe, | 
it imparts to the juvenile body an unnatural degree 
of ſolidity and compactneſs, whereby it too early 
acquires the properties of an adult. The ſkin of 
ſuch children as have been too frequently bathed, 
| is generally much drier and harder than it ought to 
be at their age. It is a remark of GALEN, that 
the cold bath does nor agree with a growing perſon, 
and he adviſes young people not to bathe at all,” 
till the body be completely formed. Is it not 
inconſiſtent, that by cold-bathing we expect to 
bring the body of youth to the vigour of age, and 
that aſterwards, when age approaches, we ſhould 
wiſh to render it ſofter, and reſtore the energy of 
it, by luke warm bathing? Hence the cold bath, 
ſor the purpoſe. of ſtrengthening. children, muſt 
ever be conſidered as a doubtful remedy. Dt; 
We now proceed to lay down ſome rules for 
the uſe of the cold bath, in the caſes where it may 
de of ſervice. iſt, Every cold bath applied to 


| the whole body ought to be of ſhort duration; all 
depends upon the firſt impreſſion the cold makes 


on the ſkin and nerves, it being this impreſſion 
which hardens us againſt the effects of rough and 
cold weather: — ad, The head ſhould be always 
nut Were, either by Rn or by pouring 


6 water 
of : 


* 
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pon . or the application of wet cia 

© and” then plunging over head into the bath: - 

3d, The immerſion ought always to be ſudden,” ' 

not only (becauſe it is leſs felt than when we 
enter the bath ſlowly and timorouſiy, but like- 
wt becauſe the effe& of the firſt impreſſion is 
uniform all'over the body, and the blood in this 

manner is not driven from the lower to the upper 

Parts. Hence the Shower Bath poſſeſſes great 

advantages, as it pours the water ſuddenly upon 

the whole body, and thus in the moſt perfect 

| manner fulfils the three rules above ſpecified : = ! 

4th,” The due temperature of the cold bath can 

| 

| 


be aſcertained only as relative to individual caſes ;, 
as it extends from 33 to 56 of Fahrenheit, except 
in partial bathings, where, as has been already 
"obſerved, the degree of cold may, and often ought 
to be, increaſed by ice, nitre, alum, falt, ſal am- 
moniac, or other artificial means — th, Gentle 
exerciſe ought to precede the cold bath, to pro- 
duce ſome reaction of the vaſcular ſyſtem in enter- 
ing into it; for neither complete reſt nor violent 
"exerciſe are proper, previous to the uſe of this 
remedy :—6th, The morning or forenoon is the 4 
5 moſt proper time for cold - bathing, unleſs it be in if 
a river, in which the afternoon or towards the | 
evening, when the water has been warmed” by the | 
"ſun, and the dinner has been digeſted, is the moſt 


eligible” period of the day: a light breakfaſt will! 
not be denimenta before uſing the bath: —7th,” | 
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but maye about, in order to pramate the circula-. 
tion of the blood from the centre of the body to the 
extremities ; —.$th,. After immerſion, the whole, 
bady ought to be wiped, as quickly. as poſſible, 
with a dry and ſomewhat rough. cloth. Moderate, 
exerciſe out᷑ of N if convenient, is eren and, 
indeed neceſſary. F 
To ſpecify the. 1 various oy PM in which, 45 
cold bath may be uſed with perſect ſaſety and 
advantage, would lead me too far, and does not 
belong, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to the ſubject of this book, 
I ſhall, however, enumerate generally certain caſes, 
in which we muſt abſolutely refrain from the cold 
bath. 1. In a general plethora or full habit of 
. body, and in the febrile diſpoſition which attends; 
it; in hemorrhagies or fluxes of blood, and in every 
kind of inflammation... 2. In conſtipations or ob- 
ſtructions of the abdominal inteſtines. 3. In diſ- 
eaſes of the breaſt, difficult breathing, ſhort and. 
dry coughs... 4. In an acrimanious ſtate of the 
fluids, bad, colour of the face, difficult healing of 
the fleſh, and the ſcurvy, properly ſo called. 
2 In gouty and rheumatic paroxyſms. 6. In cuta>- 
neous diſeaſes. 7. In a ſtate of pregnancy. And 
laſtly, 8. In a deformed or ill-ſhaped ſtate of the 
body, except in ſome — ke deter- 
mined by a phyſician. e 
The beſt method of e e ſen ot 
arver: Where, from neceſſity, it is done ri 
Eg 


While | in the water, we ſhould not morals nas . 
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1 1 recommend the Shower Bath,. for which a 


$2 proper apparatus is to be had at the tin-ſmith's, 


Where the ſaving of .cxpence is an object, it may, 
be effectually ſupplied. by the following eaſy expe- 

dient: Fill commonwatering pan with cold water, 
let the patient fir down undreſſed upon a ſtool, which 
may be placed in a large tub; and let the hair, if not 
_ cut ſhort, be ſpread over the ſhoulders as looſely as 
Poſſible ; then pour the water from the pan over 
the patient's head, face, neck, ſhoulders, and all 
Parts of the body progreſſively down to the feet, - 
_ till the whole has been thoroughly wetted. Now 
let the patient be rubbed dry, and take gentle exer- 
ciſe, as has been already recommended, until the 
ſenſation of cold be ſucceeded by a gentle glow all 
over him. When ve firſt. reſort to this kind of 
bath, it may be uſed gently and with water having 
ſhock. too great; but as the patient becomes ac- 

cuſtomed to it, the degree of cold may be increaſed, | 

the water may be allowed to fall from a greater 
height, and the hales in the pan may be made 
larger, ſo as to make the ſhower heavier. A large 
ſponge r eee, be ee for 4 
| Watering-pane':. _ Wits (1 
Although the tae Buch "e008 ne 5 
furſace of the body ſo-univerſally as the uſual cold 
baths, this circumſtance is rather favourable than 
otherwiſe : thoſe parts, which the water has not 
n. * the impreſſion by ſympathy as much f 
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: #3 thoſe in actual contact with it. Every dro) of 
water becomes a partial cold bath in miniature, and 
thus a ſtronger impreſſion is excited than in any 
other mode of bathing. The Shower Bath indeed, 
upon the whole, poſſeſſes ſuperior advantages to all 
others. 1. The ſudden contact of the water, which 
in the common bath is only momentary, may here 
be prolonged, repeated, and made flow or quick, or 
modified at pleaſure.” 2. The head and breaſt, 
which are expoſed to ſome” inconvenience” and 
danger in the common bath, are here all at once 
ſecured by receiving the firſt ſnock of the water; 
the blood is conſequently impelled to the lower 
parts of the "body and the patient finds no ob- 
ſtruction in breathing, or undulations of blood 
towards the head. 3. The heavy preſſure on the 
body occaſioned by the weight of the water, and 
the free circulation of the blood in the ee e | 
by it, being for ſome time at leaſt interrupted, 
make the uſual way of bathing often more detri- 
mental than uſeful. The Shower Bath, on the 
contrary, de ſcends in ſingle drops, which are at 
once more ſtimulating and lefs unpleaſant than the 
immerſion into cold water, and it can be readier 
=”: procured, and more eaſily modified e e to 
= _ the ances of the patient. he NE 
= . rr ee ee 
| of what is called the Aerial or Air Bath. This is 
* a late invention, the effects of which have not yet 
deen ſufficiently aſcertained. Experience informs 
of | | e 
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dime to an agreeably cool, nay to a cold air, we 
perceive effects ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe produced 


by the cold bath ; particularly that of a pleaſant ſen- 
fation of heat diffuſed over the whole body, after 


having again dreſſed. There is little danger of 


catching cold upon this occaſion ; for in a place 
where we already feel a certain degree of cold in our 


uſual dreſs, the ſenſation of cold will not be much 
increaſed, if we undreſs altogether. It may alſo be 
remarked, that. with the whole body naked we 
have much leſs to apprehend from the effects 
of cold, than by expoſing or keeping one part of it 
leſs covered than another“. ; 


This ſpecies of bath then, certainly deſerves 8 


farther trials. A ſpacious apartment with open 


windows may ſerve every purpoſe of moving in the 


free-air. And here I may recommend to all who 


are engage in Ry and wy purſits, to 


walk 


2 i ; - 


. 4 . 3 „ who . 
Has now almoſt reached his goth year, till very lately agcuſ- 


tomed himſelf to take ſtrong exerciſe, when quite undreſſed, 


and in the open air. He alſo anointed his body, like the 
ancients, with aromatic oils, eſpecially in certain ſtates of 


the atmoſphere: in the ſevereſt weather he never would 
enter a carriage, which he looked upon as an unjuſtifiable 
effeminacy z but he annually rode between Edinburgh and 


London, and took other long journies on horſeback.” And 
this venerable judge and amiable man found himſelf, long 


after the age of 70, as hale, and, a . as vi- 
goronhy, as he had been at 30 or 40. 
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dien in che coldet air; as being u Htnple und encel. 
ent means to ſtrengthen the head, and to fette 


thoſe complaints which atife from and "HOU 
| and cloſe mental application.” | 


To rub the body with Wochen Guth ot wich Tos 


5 drohe is of great advantage, by gently Rimular- 


ing the fibres, inereaſing the elrculation of the fluids 
to the external parts, and promoting a free perſpi- 
ration, together with all other evacuations of the 
body. Perſons of a delicate habit, of a ſedentary 
life, and thoſe who are liable to ſtartings of the 
tendons, cramps, and lameneſs, may effectually 
relieve, or rather prevent. theſe complaints, by 


. cauſing the whole body, particularly the limbs, to 


be rubbed every morning and evening, for about 
half an hour, with rough cloths or ſoft bruſhes, 
till the ſkin becomes red. This friction is ſtill 


more indiſpenſable to the aged than to the young; 


and it may in a great meaſure produce the lalnurr 


effe&sof bodily exerciſe. 


_ Frequent cutting the hair hs of advantage to the 
eyes, the ears, and to the whole body. So the 
daily waſhing of the head with cold water, is 


an excellent remedy againſt periodical headachs. 


In coryzas, or defluxions of the humours from the 


head, in weak eyes and the like, the Thaving of the 


head not rarely affords immediate relief; while at 


the ſame time it opens the pores and promotes 


perſpiration. It is W a miſtaken idea, 


* 
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„ 
|  Sraflicegf waſhing the head or leaving expoſed to 
the free air, after haying been waſhed, Thoſe | 
; #þ9/condemn the, waſhing of the head,  deſgrye no 
auction, for the more. frequently the ſurface is 
 tHleanſedof ſeurvy and ſcaly impurities, the mare 
enſy and comfortable. we feel. The oſtener the 
Wir is aut, the mare quickly it grows again; and 
this -<aſy.operatinn ſupplies. the place of 2 conan 
bliſter or artificial iflue *, , -- ww d _; 
0 Briftion, of +he ſales.of (the feet | is very advan- 
ge , on account af the great number 
of | highly; feaſible nerves, in theſe parts, ſuch 
practice muſt not be carried to excels. A Proper 
degree of warmth and perſpiration in the feet, is 
always a favourable ſymptom of health. Beſides, 
they ſhould often be bathed in cold, or ſtill better, 


* All ſecret compoſitions or pomatums for making the 
hair grow long and chick, little better than fraud 
and impoſition, and l eogliſt of noxious ingredients. 
In place of them, I reeomng magend a ſimple mixture of olive- 
dil and ſpirits of mg z to which may be added a few 
drops of oil of nutmeg. With this mixture let the hair be 
anointed every night; but ſparingly at firſt, 

To change the hair to a darker colour, the liquid reme- 
dies ſold by the perfumers are generally dangerous, as con- 
ſiſting of lead, antimony, and other metallic ſolutions. The 
only method to be purſued with impunity, is to cut the hair 
pretty cloſe to the head, and comb it morning and evening 
with a leaden comb, which ſimple proceſs cannot injure 
or check the perſpiration of the head. 
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| mn likewarm wat b well rubbed, and the nails 
utiouſly cut. There will then be no 
'of the nails growing into the fleſh, or of corůs 
or other calloſities ariſing in the feet. All * | | 
methods hitherto diſcovered of extracting corns - | 
afford only temporary eaſe ; and it is very dan- 
gerous to cut them too deep, on account of the 
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_ the uſual mode of Clothing confidered, together 
| with Frogs I'* 8 its defetts, W 2 


TI confidering the various articles of Dreſs, 


attention muſt be paid both to its ſubſtance and 
firm. Our mode of clothing may occaſion trouble, 
diſcaſe, and death—1, when it attempts to im- 
prove ſome ſuppoſed defects of the body, which 
cannot be done without injury; and, 2, when 
it conſiſts of improper ſubſtances, whether uſed - 
from neceſſity, or for the ſake of faſhion and 
pleaſing the fancy. 
Io avoid ridicule, * we 8 whh 1 0 prevail- 
ing faſhion of the day; but, if this compliance be 
_ prejudicial to health, it ſhows great weakneſs: to 
allow ourſelves to be carried away with the ſtream z 
and although a deviation from the mode, may for 
the moment excite the ridicule of the thoughtleſs, 
yet thoſe who have the boldneſs to oppoſe the 
Tyrant Faſhion, when its dictatorial mandates are 
injurious to health, will in the end triumph, and 
may themſelves have the ſatisfaction to introduee 
dreſſes, at once healthful: and elegant. Happily, 


. 6 buxss. 


in this reſpect, people begin in diag degree to 
think for themſelves; that rigid adherence to the 
mode does not now diſguſt us, which heretofore 
: dreſſed both men and women, as much i in uniform 
ſuits, as a regiment of ſoldiers. 
The general properties of a good dreſs are 
the three following: 1, That it be not ſo hard and 
unpliable, as to obſtrutt the free and eaſy motion of 
the joints, and moleſt us, either by its ee 
or tightneſs.— 2, That it preſerve the body in 
degree of temperature which is moſt agreeable, | 
well as moſt ſuitable to the different functions and 
| motions in a healthy ſtate ; ;—and, + That i it do not 
produce any detrimental effects, ſo as to increaſe 
perſpiration in an unneceſſary degree, nor too 
much abſorb the vapours of the . W 
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ting heat and cold, depends not only on the 
ſubſtance from which our dreſs is made, and its 
ſhape or form, but alſo on the colour. Clothes of 
a light colour have the leaft attraction for heat, and 
therefore are moſt proper in hot weather. Sub- 
ſtances of a very ſmosth and ſhining ſurface, ſtrongly 
tefle&t the rays of the ſun, ſo that they cannot 
penetrate through them; hence the advantage in 
„ covered with wax cloth, par- 
5 ticularly 


— 
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mining ſhoes, glazed gowns, and the. like. 
. Dazzling colours are offenſive, and he who. ſuffers 

from weak eyes, will injure them ſtill more by. 

wearing crimſon or ſcarlet himſelf, or being much. | 
in company with others thus dreſſed. For a ſimilar 
reaſon ſplendid white dreſſes, ſteel butrons, gold 
and filver lace, and all ornaments of this ſort, are 
detrimental to viſion.  . 1 
Animal woot produces a moderate warmth, on 
account of the ſtimulus:and gentle friction it ac» 
caſions on the ſkin. By its uſe, animal electricity is 
elicited, perſpiration is promoted, the. perſpired 
humours are abſorbed and again eaſily evaporated, 
on account of the nennen 
ſubſtance. Gb e 

Linen Cloth, by diminiſhing the elafticicy of the 
kin, increaſes the internal warmth, and at the ſame 
time, from its compactneſs, retains, too much the 
perſpirable humours, and does not part with them 
ſo readily as wagl. Sqiled ſhirts therefore produce 
a diſagrecable cooling ſenſation, they ſtap perſpi- 
ration more or leſs according to the degree of 
coarſeneſs of the cloth, and as they are N 
rarely or frequently changed. >. 

Silk occaſions a gentle ſtimulus, but Joes. not 
much . increaſe . perſpiration, though it attracts 
1. humidity from the atmoſphere than linen. 

Mar- cloth increaſes perſpiration in an uncom- 
non degree, but does not admit it to pals through 
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"gan; und is therefore applicable only in certain 3 
7 * "Cotton ſtands in the! mad 0 a 
and linen; it increaſes warmth and perſpiration, 
retains the latter to the injury of the wearer, on' / 
account of its compattneſs, and 55 wool readily | 
: attrafts infectious matte. ol 
© All kinds of Fur are more noxious ia aſked; 

both with reſpe& to their ſtructure and conſtituent 
parts. They contain many alkaline and oily 
particles; they are generally too compact and 
unequal on the ſurface ; they too much ſtimulate 
and increaſe perſpiration, by promoting the 
acceſs of humours to the ſkin; they do not allow 
che perſpirable matter to eſcape, ſoon acquire an 
intolerable ſmell, and more than any other ſubſtance 
attract and retain contagious effluvia.- Experience 
informs us, that nations who dreſs in fur, par- 
ticularly in hot countries, are frequently expoſed 
to diſeaſes, owing to a want of cleanlineſs and free 
perſpiration ; ſuch are the putrid fevers of Hungary, 
the plague among the Turks, the ſingular diſcaſe 
of the hair in Poland, called plica polonica, which 
furls the whole hair into a number of twiſts, that 
have the appearance of ſo ere an firings, 3 
ra a ghaſtly ſpectacle. 
Me ovght, therefore, to cheeks a dreſs agreeable : 
to the ſeaſon and weather, as well as to the conſti- 
tution of the body. Woollen clothes are the moſt 
| 0 ogl in ſpring, autumn, and winter; becauſe 
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5 they moderately warm the body, and do-not weaken 
it by the abſtraction of too many exhalations, as 
they have fewer points of __— the body, than 


any other materials of dreſs. . 


In ſummer, moſt people are accuſtomed to wear 
thin clothes, which are . ſcarcely proper in our 
changeable, climate. It is not then adviſable to ; 
take much exerciſe in thin dreſſes, particularly i in 
the heat of the day. Nor ſhould we venture 
to wear ſuch clothes early i in the morning, when 
the air is cool, and the pores of the ſkin have been 


enlarged by the warmch of the bed ;—but fil le, 


in the evening, when the heat. of the day has 
ſo much opened them, that perſpiration may 
be eaſily checked, and health materially injured, 
In our changeable climate, i it would be preferable 
to adopt a ſpecies of dreſs, which is nearly uniform 
in all ſeaſons ; for, it is nothing but fancy, that 
thin clothes are cooling in ſummer ;—and ſince 
they are more immediately pervaded. by heat 
during the leaſt exerciſe, it certainly would. be very 
prudent and rational, to wear.. a dreſs. that is 
calculated to withſtand the effects both of cold and 
heat. That there is no danger in adopting a 
general dreſs for all ſeaſons; on the contrary, that 
it is the moſt beneficial plan of managing the body, 
vith regard to the moſt important function, namely 
that of ee 1 eee ee een 
the next Section. ; : 
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fon and the weather. The uſual confequence'of this 
Change is, in the firſt place, an uneaſy and painful 


On to change their dreſſes. 
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The firſt and principal 1 
ſubject is, that the covering of tbe ſkin ought to bs 
always the fame, und not be changed actor ding to tho fea- 


ſenſation, A ſkin accuſtomed to fine linen, cannot 
even bear the ſeel of coarſer; and cotton is ſtil 


more diſagreeable to it, but, moſt of all, animal 


woot or flannel. In the next place, to change the 


dtreſs according to the weather, oecupies more time, 


and requires more expence, mne 10 


the great body of the people. 


- Nevertheleſs, there are many whit; from miſtaken 
maxims of health, accommodate the covering of their 
ſkins to the ſeaſons + they dreſs themſelves in winter 


in flannel, towards ſpring and autumn in cotton, and 


in fummer in linen: this method is as abfurd as it 
is dangerous. Notwithſtanding the 'difficulries, 
which each of theſe changes muſt produce, while 
we undergo this new trial on our ſkin, we expoſe 
qurſelves at the fame time, in every ſuch change, 
to all poſfible dangers ariſing from cold and a 
repelled perſpiration. This cuſtom is the more 
dangerous, as it is uſually praftiſed by the infirm, 
the tender, and the aged, who regulate themſelves 
leſs by the temperature of the weather, than by the | 
days of the almanack, on which they are periadically 


The 
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The queſtionthen, which b che af pe covering 


F ibe ſhin, is eaſily anſwered. Aumul woot ſeems 


to recommend itſelf to us by the very circum- 
ſtance, that hair is the general covering of thoſe 
animals, which moſt reſemble man in their ſtrue- 
ture. If men were habituated to go naked in the 
colder climates, the human body would, no doubt, 
ito be covered with more and longer hair. Ani⸗ 
mals, in winter as well as in ſummer, have the 
ſame coat, fave that in the coldeſt ſeaſon their hair 
is thiformly ſomewhat thicker and longer, conſe- 
qquently alſo warmer than in ſummer, Wt we in 
the more northern countries. 3-3, 

Not only analogy, but experience likewiſe 
proves; that wool worn next the ſkin has indiſput- 
able advantages over all other ſubftances, For, 
1, Flannel is but a ſlow conductor of external 
heat to the body, and it attracts the more eaſily 
internal heat, and allows it to evaporate the more 
readily, as it is gut of ee porouſneſi than 
any other texture. 2, A ſultry atmoſphere. is 
extremely Wake, particularly where great 
heat is combined with moiſture, the h 
checking the perſpiration, and at the ſame time 
conduing too many aqueous particles to the 
abſorbent veſſels from without · Here then flannel 
is of incomparable ſervice, ſince it keeps the veſlcls 
of the ſkin conſtantly open, makes them perfpire 
freely; and admita but a very ſmall degree of 
external moiſtute. dee ee 203 ee Walk 
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ve do the ſame in linen ſhirts, the ſkin will ſoon 
be wetted by perſpiration, it will occaſion a ſenſe 
of coolneſs and ſhivering ; in moſt caſes a violent 
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«Th principal good edc of flannel, a; 


1 in the gentle and beneficial ſtimulus, or 


chat friction which it oceaſions on the ſkin, and 
by which it opens the pores. We muſt not imagine, 
chat flannel of itſelf heats more than linen or cotton; 
for it is not the heat which occaſions inconvenience, 
: bering to the ſkin. In flannel, we may perſpire 
without danger, and undertake any exerciſe of the 
body, without diſagreeable ſenſations; not ſo, when 
linen remains wet on the ſkin. If we take violent 


exerciſe in flannel, perſpiration is neceſſarily in- 


. creaſed, but the perſpired matter is communicated 
through the flannel to the atmoſphere, and the ſkin 
remains dry, warm, and comfortable. If we take 
the ſame exerciſe in linen ſhirts, perſpiration. is in 


deed alſo increaſed, but the perſpired matter is not 


imparted to the atmoſphere, but is inſpiſſated in. a 
fluid ſtate, clogs in the linen, and remains in comme 


vith the ſkin. 


Another YR Pres which fannel. poſſeſſes _ 


En and cotton is this, that people perſpiring 
profuſely in flannel ſhirts, may ſafely venture into 
the open air, and will not eaſily catch cold, becauſe 
flannel does not abſorb the perſpired humours. If 


cold, and very frequently an inflammation: of the 
hungs, will be the conſequence. This danger atiſes 
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and we may be the more ſeverely injured, if we at 
the ſame time expoſe ——— Aena dle | 
S wind, or a current of air. Wia 00 i | 
The praiſes beſtowed- eee Wade 
teſpectable authorities, by men who from long 
experience have aſcertained its beneficial effects, 
render it a matter of ſurpriſe, that any individual, 
however great his reputation, ſhould be Whimſical 
or hardy enough to diſpute matters of fact, merely 
with a view to eſtabliſh a favourite hypotheſis. 
Numberleſs writers, both ancient and modern, 
coniirm the good effects of flannel next the ſkin: 
of theſe I ſhall only quote CounT Run ronxb, who 
ſays, in one of his earlier Eſſays, that he is con- 
vinced of the utility of flannel ſnirts in all ſeaſons 3 
that he has worn them in all climates, in the warmeſt 
apartments, and in the moſt fatiguing exerciſe, 
without the leaſt difficulty; that he was relieved, 
by the uſe of flannel, from a pain in his breaſt he 
had been frequently ſubject to, and never ſince 
knew an hour's illneſs; and that nothing exceeds 
the agreeable ſenſation of this eg n people 
meer menen 10 it. vii; Fs 
It has been objected, that 8 worn ent — 
Ain! is debilitating, becauſe it too much increaſes 
perſpiration; but this is not founded on truth, 
ſince a free perſpiration, as long as the ſkin remains 
dry, never can be hurtful, nor immoderate. Such 
"GW: notions have been propagated, from the 
| circumſtance, | 


e n . 
Phyſicians, to inorenſe perſpitation in fame diſcaſes, 
here chis ia nereſſary to the recovery of the 

patient: but the copious . 
ä ee and nat of the flanuel. | | 


- 


The -uncaſy- ſenſation occaſioned hs Ane 
1 r ſhart duration. That it may make the 


and ſcratched, cannot be denied; but it is a pal- 


pable falſity, that it produces cutaneous eruptions. - 


It has quite a contrary effect; it preſeryes the 


pores open, incteaſes perſpiration, and thus removes 


-the cauſe of cutaneous diſeaſes, which conſiſt chiefly 
in a checked and apr 2 ol excretian by 
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In af to another objection abr 


0 of flannel, it is certain, that @ flannel niet or 


waiſtooat may preſerve the body — 
an than linen, i as freguautly changed. 
Wool, on account of its rough ſurface, is maze 


cs to abſorb ĩufectious marbid matter, 
eee but we have nothing 


0 apprehend from flannel on the bare ſkin, and 
under the uſual dreſs. I am rather of opinios, 
that it is à better preventive againſt contagion 
than any other; becauſe, while it encourages perſpir- 


' cation, it at the ſame time removes the inbaled 
poiſonous particles, particularly if, in caſes of 


danger, perſpiration be increaſed; by other ſuitahle 


means. Hence people weating gel an their 
* 80 CT 


ſkin red and inflamed, if it be too much rubbed ; 
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that the manufacturers in che different metal - refine-- 


ties of Birtninghath, as well as at dhe iron-works 


of Colebrock- Dale and Kettley, in che moſt intenſe 


1 no other but flannel mirts; and that | 
without theſe it would be impoſũ ble to prevent 


the Continent, ſome years ago; were furniſhed 


of individuals, which, I am convinced, ſavedd 


ee ee eee 


| Theſe n een ee CER 
of flannel to every one, who is anxious to preſerve 


Dis health, particularly to thoſe-who are expoſed to 
all kinds of weather, as country: people, fiſhermen, 
mariners, ſoldiers, and all travellers. As flannel 18 
ſuitable to all ſeaſons; as it requires no great 
changes in the under-dreſs; and as it is a tolerable 
ſubſtitute for a deficiency of upper dreſs ; it deſerves 
every attention among thoſe who provide for 


orphan and poor- houſes, as well as for the indigent 
of every deſcription. Many deſperate diſeaſes in 
the legs of the lower people, many inflamma- 
tions of the throat, breaſt, and lungs, might be 
prevented, and many lives ſaved, both of children 
and adults, if flannel were more generally worn. 
This wood be Fn, heads. \noe'be' too 


ren 


euntimul colds, and the moſt fatal diſeaſes. Wih 


never comoruble nor healthy: if they could be 8 
fannel drawers, they would acquire a quicker 
RI of the blood in the lower extremities, 
mbich, has eta na eos . 
| Moſt valetudinarians and patients flight this advices" 
becauſe they imagine that the wearing of flannel is 
is not ſo conſiderable as to prevent them from 
giving it a fair trial; for the uncomfortable feeling 
continues at moſt a few days only, as I have myſelf 
experienced; and this trifling ſacrifice cannot be 
compared with the ſalutary effects, which flannel 
next the-ſkin uniformly produces. By continuing 
it ſufficiently long, and having it frequently | | 
changed, the moſt obſtinate gouty and rheungtis- 
complaints have been removed, and many immi- 
nent dangers averted by its conſtant uſe. Children 
afflicted with rickets, cannot be better relieved than 
by a proper diet and flannel ſhirts, which may be 
daily fumigated with amber, petroleum, or any 
other balſamic oil; a proceſs, which has been 
Ld pines of the moſt beneficial effects 
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WE Stockings eee 

«Gays: Rtockings, which are venta worn at 

_ preſent, are highly objectionable. There is no 
part of the human body, which perſpires ſo much 


en bend =p 


Us the feet. The diſagreeable ſenſation cold wy.» 
produce, is well known; for the connection be- 
tween the feet and head, the ſtomach; the uterus, 
and many other important parts of the human 
ſyſtem, is ſo intimate, that gout; ſuppreſſion of the 

critical evacuations, pain in the excretory organs, 
nay cancer, inflammation of the · uterus, and abor- 
tion, may be the conſequence of cold feet and legs, 
with which the wearing of cotton and ſilk ſtock- 
| ings is neceſſarily accompanied. Cotton and linen 
worn next the ſkin, if once filled with perſpirable 
matter, do not admit any more to paſs through 
them a glutinous and cooling moiſture accumu- 
lates, and it is not eaſy to keep the feet thoroughly 
clean in this dreſs. Thoſe who alternately wear 
cotton and worſted ſtockings, muſt ſoon obſerve 
the difference in the exhalation and moiſture pe- 
culiar to each; Cotton, though ſomewhat better 
than linen, is ſtill much inferior to wool; which is, 
of all others, beſt calculated to abſorb and to exhale 

the noxious moiſture emitted by the pores. 


The reciprocal effect of the perſpiration of the 
feet, and of the leather of the ſhoes, is greater than 


is commonly believed. Hence thoſe, who wear 


cotton ſtockings, ought, from reſpect to cleanlineſs, 
as well as health, to change them according as 
their exerciſe increaſes perſpiration. 


Although the feet are the principal un 
or conductors of exhalation from the body, little 


RK attention 


442 on vx, 


; attention. ben ben Paid te them ie 
of promoting this ſalutary ſecretion. Inſtead of 


pProfiting by this hint of nature, mankind, have 
been imprudentiy and unaccountably ſtudious to 
ſtop that canal; imagining this to be the ſaſeſt 
way of preſerving the feet dry, and free frem 


all diſagreeable ſmell. Dry feet are certainly 


preferable to moiſt; but the means of promoting 

| perſpiration, are alſo the only means capable 
of keeping the feet dry, and free from any un- 
pleaſant. fetor. It is equally improper and un- 
healthy to wear any other but woollen gloves. 
Theſe ought to be worn by females, who wiſh 
to improve the ſkin of their hands and arms; 
no coſmetics or. waſhes are fo certain and ſo power- | 
ful in their effects: on the contrary, all external 
applications, unleſs aſſiſted by internal remedies, 
00 EIS 0 
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ee eee eee this exhalation 


ſenſible of the contaminated parts of theit cotton, 
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thread, or ſilk ſtockings, which, inſtead of zemov- 
ing the exhaled matter, actually abſorb ir; bring it 
in contact with the ſkin; preſerye it in à ſtate 
of heat favourable #0 W and 885 
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That the feet are more expoſed: to the effects of 
cold, and to ſtagnations of the fluids, than any 
other part of the body, is unqueſtionable ; 1ſt, be- 

cauſe they are the moſt remote parts from the 
| heart, and the quickneſs of the circulation of the 
blood alſo decreaſes in proportion to that diſtance ; 
and 2d, the blood circulating downwards makes 
its way to the heart ſomewhat flower, on account 
of its own gravity. By this flowneſs in the cir- 
culation, more watery parts alſo are depoſited 
by the blood. It is therefore neceſſary to keep 
the feet ſome what warmer than the reſt of the 
body, to encourage the motion of the fluids to the 
vpper parts. Woollen ſtockings are excellently 
adapted for that purpoſe, and they ought to be choſen 
rather thicker than thoſe flannels uſed for ſhirtz 
and drawers, For the fame reaſon, it is judicious 
to prevent all moiſture penetrating from without, 
by means of water- proof ſhoes, provided with 
thick cork ſoles for the winter, or with the el 
contrived elaſtic ſoles of horſe - hair. 


The moſt diſagreeable ſenſation produced by 
the feet in perſpiring, is between the toes: this 
could be prevented only, by wearing ſtockings 
conſtructed with toes, like the fingers of gloves; 
becauſe theſe alone could abſorb and prevent the 
viſcid and fetid particles from ſettling there, But 
as this propoſal is not likely to meet with the 
W of the votaries of faſhion, I ſhall ſub- 
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*Rirute an eaſier method of remedying the un- 
pleaſant effects of violent perſpiration in the feet; 
A powder of burnt alum is fufficient to overcome 
this fetor, by neutraliſing ſuch acrid particles; 


and at the ſame time it will ors leaſt obſtruft 


gag er , e 


5 Dreſs, as to its Form. | . 


Ale coverings of the wa of Aver its 
produce more miſchief than good. The 'well- 
known and excellent rule, of keeping the head cool, 
and the feet warm, is too much neglected, eſpecially 
by the lower claſſes of the people in many countries, 
as in Scotland, Holland, and Germany, and like- 
wiſe among people of a certain age and deſcription 
in this country. The Scotch peaſant wears his 
heavy bonnet, the Dutchman his cap, and the 
Turk his turban, without conſidering that theſe are 
ſtupifying, and that they convert their heads into 
vapor- baths, while the feet are chilly, In all 
countries, the man who lives at his eaſe, care fully 
covers his head with a warm night-cap; he 
ſpends perhaps one half of the day in this unnatural 
dreſs, and prepares his head for frequent colds or 


| catarrhs, at every ſudden change in the atmo- 


ſphere. Beſides, weakneſs: of the head, pains, 
eruptions, local plethora or fulneſs of blood, loſs 
e e . length ſtupor or 


inſanity 
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In this Hodilins dnnn we might ſafely 
accuſtom our youth to go without any cover 
of the head; as nature has already provided it 
with hair for that purpoſe. In very cold and 
kot countries, however, the head muſt be ſlightlx 
covered to ſhelter it from cold, or from the 
ſtill more dangerous vertical rays of the ſun. 

It is an inſtance of improvement in the edu. 
cation of children in England, that their tender 
heads are not ſo much ſhut up in cloſe caps, 


and fur-bonnets, as thoſe upon the Continent. 


A practice ſo injudicious and hurtful, deſerves 
no imitation; and yet there are advocates for 
warm night-caps and wigs; they would ſtarve 
their feet, while the head is encloſed in an ar- 
tificial ftove, which enfeebles their mental faculties, 
and diminiſhes the vigour of the body. 
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For ſome years paſt, the ladies, inſtead of thoſe horrid 
maſſes of frizled and clotted hair, which uſed at once 
to injure their health, and disfigure their faces, happily 
returned to, beautiful and elegant nature, having their 
hair hanging down in graceful ringlets, while the only 
artificial covering was a ſimple turban, or an ornamental 
bandeau. Of late, however, this taſteful ſtyle of decoration 
has been ſucceeded by unnatural, diſguſting, and unhealthful 
2vigs ; a faſhion probably introduced by ſome ugly and bald 


woman, to reduce her gay and beautiful 3 imitators to her 
own Randard of ona : 
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New born ekildren, and thoſe who are molt. 


| tender, require only an eaſy and moderately warm 


covering for the head, and this chiefly during | 


the firſt weeks, on account of the ſoftneſs of their 
cranium, then but imperfectly offified. - Yet ſuch 


a cap muſt not be cloſely tied, that it may not 


| preſs the head, nor cripple the muſcles of the 


That the ear is naturally. capable of ſome 
motion, is proved by the muſcles with which it 
is provided. Its form, reſembling a ſhell,. is 
admirably adapted to receive and convey the 
ſound. In the vain conceit, that a projecting car, 


fo as the author of nature has created it, is a 


e ig nurſes and over-wiſe matrons endeavour 

to preſs the child's ear, from its firſt appearance, 
cloſe to the head, Thus they render the ſhell 
of the ear immoveable, and diminiſh the capacity 


of hearing. A properly expanded ear not only 


ſtrengthens the acuteneſs of hearing, but it likewiſe 
preſerves this uſeful ſenſe to a great age, when 


the muſcles of the internal organs of hearing become 


relaxed. 
| To go with the head uncovered, in ſunſhine, is 


certainly improper, both for children and adults; 


but our common black hats are ill calculated to 
avert the miſchief, as they do not reflect the heat, but 
rather-concentrate it in the moſt ſenſible manner 


upon the head. Much better would be hats of a 


white, or any other light colour, particularly for 
a 6 travellers, 
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eravellers, ſoldiers, and labouring people in the 
fields, who ought to wear hats made of ſtraw, wax- 
cloth, or any other light ſubſtance. In very hot 
weather, a piece of white paper may be faſtened te 
advantage on the crown of the hat. 

As the hat ought likewiſe to ſhelter he's eyes 
from too vivid a light, the brim ſhould be broad 
enough to protect them, and the inner ſide of it 
might be of a green or blue, but not of a black, nor 
a very light colour. From the preſent mode, 
however, it appears that both ladies and gentle- 
men think a brim almoſt, if not altogether un- 
| neceſſary, even when the N of the ſun is moſt 
oppreſſive. 

People ſuffering from periodical headachs, ot 
whoſe heads are otherwiſe unhealthy, ſhould A 
their hair cut ſhort. By this petty ſacrifice, they 
will promote the neceſſary perſpiration, the head 
will remain cool, and the cold bathing of it can be 
practiſed with more advantage. In this point of 
view, wigs cannot be altogether condemned, as. 
long as hair-drefling, and artificial braids, and other 
ornaments, form an eſſential part of faſhionable 
dreſs. Beſides, the wearers of wigs are, in a 
great meaſure, exempt from many inconveniences 
and evils, attending the uſe of powder and poma- 
tum. Laſtly, if we muſt chooſe one of the two 
maladies of the times, it is moſt rational to adopt 
the leaſt noxious to health: and in ſo far I think a 
Highs wig is juſtly preferable to a head enveloped 
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in an artificial paſte of powder and pomatum. 
Thoſe, however, who are once accuſtomed to. 
wear a wig, ſhould not upon any account again let 
their hair grow, in order to have it ra paſted, 
and powdered anew. | 
Wich reſpe& to Shirts, the moſt proper ſub- . 
ſtance having been before inveſtigated, I ſhall only 
add, as to their form—that they may become 
ſeriouſly hurtful to health, if too narrow in the 
collar, and in the wriſtbands. I have ſeen ſeveral 
inſtances of people attacked with ſhortneſs of breath, 
and difficulty of ſpeech, from this reaſon only, 
| becauſe the blood cannot circulate freely, if the 
neck and wriſts be tied or buttoned up too cloſely. 
I was once an eye-witneſs, where a young man, 
playing at hand-ball, was ſuddenly ſeized with an 
apoplectic fit, the cauſe of which ſeemed at firſt 
inexplicable. As ſoon as his ſhirt-collar, wriſt- 
bands, and garters were looſened, he inſtantly 
recovered, 
Neéck,-cloths, cravats, ribands, and necklaces of 
all ſorts, when they are too tight, ſtop the acceſs 
and retreat of the blood, to and from the head, 
occaſion accumulations of the blood and other 
fluids, headachs, faintings, ſtupor, apoplexy, cor- 
roſive ulcers of the ſkin, and innumerable! other 
| maladies. All coverings of the neck ought there- 
fore to be conſtantly worn looſe. People who are 
liable to ſore throats, and diſeaſes of the breaſt, 
might gradually accuſtom themſelves, in mild and 


dry 
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dry weather, to 8⁰ with eie decks as lightly 
covered as poſſible, and if faſhion would permit it, 
to have no other covering but the collar of the 
ſhirt... In cold and moiſt weather, a thin hand- 
| kerchief might be added. But the modern cravats, 
filled with a ſtiffening of cotton or wool, are ex- 


tremely injurious to the part they are intended to . 


protect. For, by occaſioning too great heat, they 
render the neck unnaturally ſenſible to every change 
of the atmoſphere. It is rather ſurpriſing, that 
from a due ſenſe of their perniciouſneſs, we have 
rejected all coverings of the neck in children, as 
being troubleſome and uſeleſs; and yet, in defiance 
of experience, we continue to incumber dur own 
necks with ſuch bandages.  . 


| Neck-laces and ribands, again, are 8 
tied ſo cloſe; a to repreſs with violence that ſup · | 
poſed deformity of the throat, vulgarly called the. 
Adam's apple; though it projects leſs in the female 
than in the male ſex. Theſe ribands and neck- 
laces, if worn tight, are the more inconvenient and 
dangerous, if they be narrow and edged. Upon 
removing them, which is even frequently neglected 

at night, they diſcover a remarkable impreſſion on 
the neck, clearly proving the impediment they are 
to a free muſcular action, and what ſtagnations, 


troubles, and dangerous conſequences they may Wo 


occaſion, The neck and throat, being alternately 
expanded and contracted, in ſpeaking, chewing, and 
en, it ſhows the * degree of im- 
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antes e een un un forthe ke of 
appearance, vanity, or faſhion.” e 
E Equally objectionable are thoſe black an 
that were formerly much in faſhion, and are ftill 
worn by ſome old beaux, and military men. The / 
latter indeed deſerve our compaſſion; that they are 
obliged to wear theſe uncomfortable collars ; but 
the former ought. to conſider, that they expoſe 
themſelves to a increaſing with the advance- 
merit of age, and rendering them every day more 
1 liable to apoplexy. I knew a regiment of ſoldiers 
on the Continent, whoſe Colonel was exceſſively 
1 fond of what he conſidered a martial appearance: 
| he cauſed his officers and men to have every article 
| . of their uniform remarkably tight, particularly the 


ſtocks, waiſtbands, and knee-garters. The con- 
fequence was, that in the courſe of a few months 
above the half of his regiment became ſubject to 
very obſtinate cutaneous diſeaſes, and other ob- 
ſtructions, ſo that they were unable to perform. 
duty. Other regiments in the vicinity ſuffered 
alſo, indeed, from this deſtructive cuſtom, but the 
proportion of their diſabled ſoldiers was like one to 

ten in the former“. The late Dr. ForagsR ol. 

"ge PW, 

s * Here, though i in ſome meaſure out of place, I cannot 

avoid animadverting upon the ſingular cuſtom, of obliging 

ſotdiers to wear loads of hair, plaſtered up with quantities 

of ſoap and flour; a cuſtom incompatible with cleanlineſs, © 
injuriaus to health, and attended with conſiderable trouble 


and expence. Were their hair cut ſhort and powdered, ſo 
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9 ae theſe tight Rocks are oroduftive-of 
apoplexy,: if a perſon. looks for ſome time, with 
his head turned, without moving his body. By 
this alone, he believes, people have been ſubject to 
apoplectic ſymptoms. | For, ſuch 4 turn of the 
© neck, when the body ſtands fixed, diminiſhes the 
diameter of the jugular veins ſo much, that a pro- 
portionate quantity of blood cannot return to them, 
from the veſſels of the head and the brain. | 
. Neck-cloths or cravats, looſely tied, and not too 
thick, are therefore the only proper ones for Men; 
but as to Ladies and e tee by e 
puted, that they would be better without any. 
Laced Stays are indeed, among the better ack 
ſociety, at preſent out of faſhion; ſince the Grecian 
| form is juſtly preferred to all artificial ſhapes. Yer, 
when we have adopted an uſeful habit ourſetves, it 
is our duty to recommend it to thoſe alſo, who 
are till following a deſtructive practice. And 
with this intention I cannot but reluctantly ob- 
ſerve, that nine-tenths of the community ſtill 
wear theſe oppreſſive frat jackets, merely becauſe 
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that the powder could be eaſily combed out, and their heads 
daily waſhed, theſe inconveniences would be remedied, and 
the men have a degree of ſmartneſs, beyond what their 
preſent mode of hair · dreſſing gives. The immenſe and 
heavy Grenadier-caps are alſo a moſt exceptionable part of 
N 5 dreſs, particularly on the little Drum- boys, forms 


of whoſe caps I FF 
than their bodies. 
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their en and grandmagiers 1 done the 
ſame. I ſhall therefore briefly. tate a few of the : 
conſequences, ariſing from this unnatural piece of 
female dreſs, diſeaſes of the breaſt, external 
calloſities, and cancer itſelf; the ribs are compreſſed, 
the ſpine is bent out of its place, the free ex- 5 
panſion of the lungs is prevented; hence ſhortneſs 
of breath, indurations and tubercules of the lungs, 
cramp of the ſtomach, defective digeſtion, nauſea, 
irregularities in the ſecretory and other organs, 
and the like: in ſhort, the liſt of the maladies 
thus produced is too long to be here detailed; 
and both married and . unmarried ladies, for 
the ſake of compaſſion, ſhould exert all their 
influence, to perſuade the common people of the 
injuries occaſioned by ſtiff laced ſtays. If any 
+ ſuch garment-be at all admiſſible, it ought. to 
conſiſt of foft and pliable materials, ſuch as fine 
chamois leather, the hatter's felt, or what is ſtill 
better, the knitted and more enn texture uſed 
for gloves and ſtockings. 

All that has been ſaid, with regard to laced ſtays, 
is alſo applicable to ſmall waiſts, and tight cover- 
ings of the breaſt and the abdomen “. 


Nen f 


'® Faſhion delights in extremes. No ſooner had the fai: 


ſex abandoned the unnatural and unhealthful cuſtom of | 
long taper waiſts, than they in a manner concealed. the 
waiſt altogether. Inſtead of the cin&ure round the middle 
1 the boah, a5 nature and taſte directed, they bound 1 | 
1 — "on 


77 bands in ſhirts, and bracelets, occaſion! a ſwelling 
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"Nias geeves in gowns and coats, tight wriſt- 
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.of che veins on the back of the hand, rigidity, 
weakneſs of nerves, - and impoteney of bending 
the arm. If the arms be in this manner twiſted 
from their infancy, the growth and formation of 
them is impeded; and it is probably owitg to 
this cauſe, that we ſee ſo many perſons = 
mort, thin, and ill - formed arms. 

Women ſuffer much more by this banden than 
men, whoſe arms poſſeſs more muſcular ſtrength, 
and have not the interſtices of the muſcles filled 
with fat, like in the arms of women. In this 
reſpect, the modern faſhion of tying the ſleeves 
of ladies gowns cloſe to the elbow, -deſerves par- 
ticular cenſure ; as the circulation of the blood, 
together with a motion of the arms, is thus ob- 
ſtructed, and many diſagreeable conſequences wan- 
tonly induced. The female arm, further, is natu- 
rally ſome what fuller from the ſhoulder down- 
wards, and again turns ſmaller towards the joints 

of the hand: but in man, it is always more muſcular 
a little under the elbow. From this difference i in 
the ſtructure, it is obvious, that the ſleeves in a 

female dreſs lie cloſe to the whole arm, while thoſe 
| ieee Ke 
Many 
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ſelves over the breaſts, a cuſtom not leſs prepoſterous and 
injurious to health, than the former faſhion, of a cloſe and 
painful FFA 
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Weng and ſubſtance'of other parts of dreſs, 


are likewiſe applicable to the article of 5reecbes.. 


If they be made of improper. materials, too tight 


or too ſtrait in the waiſtband, they muſt occaſion 


both uneaſineſs and injury to the body. Yet che 

ingenious obſervations, lately publiſhed on this 
ſubject by Dr. FavsT, an eminent phyſician in 
Germany, are by no means ſo concluſive, as to 
induce us to abandon an article of dreſs, not only 
rendered neceſſary by the laws of decorum, but 
which, when properly conſtructed, is even of con- 
ſiderable ſervice ; inaſmuch as breeches, by their 


moderate preſſure, tend to ſtrengthen the relaxed 
Parts of the body, particularly at a tender age. 


The moſt proper form of this veſtment is, 1 7 
the whole, that of pantaloons; but they ought to 


be ſufficiently wide, of a chin cooling ſubſtance in 
ſummer, and of a warm elaſtic woollen cloth in 


winter. The tight and contracting leather breeches, 


| purpoſely contrived to diſplay an elegant ſhape 
of the limbs, are extremely inconvenient, occa- 


ſion numbneſs and chillineſs all over the hip and 
thigh, and a painful preſſure of the ſcrotum. 
Leather is alſo an improper ſubſtance for this 
part of dreſs; as, on account of its cloſe texture, 
it is apt to check inſenſible perſpiration. If the 
waiſtband be too ſtrait, the free motion of the 


internal parts of the abdomen will be obſtructed, 


che abſorbent veſſels of the inteſtines prevented | 
| from 
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ths: petforming their offices, and. bypochondri- 
x cal complaints eaſily induced. This inconvenience 
may be entirely avoided, by the uſe of bracer, 

now almoſt generally adopted, and which, as they 
render a tight cincture altogether unneceſſary, 
cannot be too much recommended, both to men 
and women, ane en of health as well as 
comfort. 
There are many reaſons, which FR forbids 
to mention, why it would be highly beneficial to 
the phyſical and moral condition of females, to 
| wear ſome kind of drawers, at leaſt after a. certain 
age. This additional piece of dreſs would effec- 
tually prevent ſeveral inconveniences, to which 
women are ſubject, from the want of this uſeful 
garment. There are other circumſtances attend- 
ing the uſual dreſs, which contribute to bring on 
a premature ſexual impulſe, and are apt to ſtimu- 
late them to improper and frequently deſtructive 
habits. This hint cannot be miſunderſiood by 
judicious mother and, it is humbly preſumed, will : 
not be totally lighted ;—eſpecially as young fe- 
males but too readily accuſtom memlelves to fit 
in an unbecoming poſture. 

Concerning the veſtment of the hogs 1 muſt 
in ths firſt-place cence the uſe of tight garters 
particularly in men, to whom they ee 
unneceſſary. Whether females can do without 
them, is ſcarcely fair to queſtion: but if any ſub- 
ſtitute or contrivance can be adopted in place of 
them, it will amply compenſate any little trouble ot 
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to ſom tape faſtened to the waiſtband. This ap- 
parentiy trifling improvement is of greater mo 
ment, than many are inlined © to imagine; for 
garters are undoubtedly the cauſe of much miſ- 
chief, whether tied below or above the knee. 
The part, to which they are applied, acquires a 
diſagreeable ſurface ; they diſpoſe the thighs and 
legs to dropſy, induce great fatigue in walking, 
and are moſt probably the cauſe, that many people 
ſo frequently ſtumble, fall, and diſlocate or break 
the knee - pan. The great difference in walking, 
with and without garters, 1 have myſelf ſufficiently 
experienced. Many years ago, when in compli- 
ance with carly habits and prejudices, I was ac- 
- cuſtomed to the uſe of garters, I could not walk 
or ride half a dozen miles without fatigue; which 
inconvenience I found immediately. remedied, on 
| abandoning theſe cumberſome ligaments. 1 
The advantages of woollen ftackings have been. 
: already pointed out. Upper-ſtockings of ſilk, 
cotton, or linen will be no impediment; and they 
may be choſen of thicker or. thinner quality, at- 
cording to the. weather and; ſeaſon, . But the beſt 
ſtockings may become hurtful, if too ſhort in the 
feet, and may bring on a ſpaſmodic rigidity, and 
a crooked growth of the toes. If, an the other 
hand, the feet; of the ſtockings are too wide, fo 
hat they make ſolds in the ſhoes, they will injure 
the 00 by don, and de attended, with | | 
painful 
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ie ns 8 of children. 

_ ought; neither to cover the knees, nor be tied in 
- any» other manner, that” by faſtening them with 
ſtrings to the waiſtband ; otherwiſe they will in- 
oreaſe the ſize of the knees, render them preter- 
naturally thick, and may produce white e 
and other dangerous accidents. © 

Boots, if too tight, and made” of chick PO REN 
are ſo injurious to health, and ſo troubleſome” in 
valleing, that no reaſonable being will be inclined 
to preſs his feet and legs into them, merely to 
exhibit a well-formed leg or foot. The conſe- 
quences of a practice, as hurtful ag it is injudi- 
hw tag opened * 

The conſtant uſe of boots contracts the fize of 
4 legs, particularly the calves, as may be daily 
obſerved in military men, and the 2 
loungers of Bond-ftreet and Pall Mall. Eg 

I now proceed wo the laſt, but fit the leaſt 
important part of our dreſs, namely Shoes, This 
celebrated Dutch anatomiſt, Camyes, did 1 85 wo 
conſider it a ſubject unworthy of his attention © 
as he publiſhed a particular work, Os the proper 
Form and Size of Shoes,” as late as the year 1781. 
The ſhoes ought to be of the lize of the foot; 
they ſhould be alſo accommodated to the degree 
of motion or exerciſe, and to the nature of the 
ſoil and place, in which we make uſe of them: 
theſe circumſtances are at "preſent too little at- 
tended to. A hop u 3 foot, 
3 affords 
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affords n6 ſafe ape while, one at 
occafions' pain and troubleſome corns. Mis 
volumes have been written on the Art of 400 5 
that noble and uſeful animal the Horſe it is con · 
ſidered as a fundamental rule in Farriery, Wat the 
moe muſt be neither ſmaller nor bigger tllan the, 
hoof; and yet mankind can ſubrmit to ſcrew! 
feet into a narrower compaſs than is affighgd by © 
nature. How frequently do we ſmil® aq the 7 
Chineſe: who, from a tyrannical cuſtom, ſqueeze and 
compreſs their et, that they may remain ſmall 
and crippled. Yet theſe feeble Orientals proceed 
more rationally in this practice, than their European 
rivals. They begin with it gradually, and from the 
earlieſt infancy... Me do not think of contracting 
the feet of our children, till they have almoſt at- 
rained tlic natural ſize: we endeavour. to counteract 
the efforts of nature, when it i too late to do it 
with impunity. Who then are the greater flaves 
of faſhion, the Chineſe, or their enlightened anti- 
podes ?—-It is real miſery to ſee the young and old, 
of both ſexes, advancing into an aſſembly or ball- 
room with the. moſt painful ſenſations. Without | 
conſulting Lavater's Phyfiognomy, it is eaſy to 
diſcover, by their diſtorted features and compreſſed 
lips, what many . perſons ſuffer from too tightly 
or narrow, or, what Is ſtill worſe, from ſhort | 


laced 
ſhoes —Our knees would be more flexible, and our 8 | 
toes more pliable, more uſeful, and better adapted : 
to . the various motions of che _ if the. 


on bans 5 = 


vere rior continually preſſed and palſied by this im- 5 


proper cgſe- wort. Nature has deſigned the toes to 
be as moveable as the fingers. Thoſe unfortunate 
beings, who are born without hands, learn to per- 
form with the toes the moſt aſtoniſhing taſks, to 
write and cut pens, to ſew, to draw; in ſhort, to 
ſupply moſt completely the want of their hands. 

Our feet, no doubt, would be more comfortable, 
eaſy, and uſeful, if we were not at the greateſt pains 
to deprive them of their elaſticity and vigour. The 
numerous nerves, crofling the feet in every di- 
rection, plainly evince that nature has endowed - 
them with peculiar powers, of which we can 
ſcarcely form an adequate conception. The un- 

tutored Indian, or the wild African, excels not 

only the enlightened European, but likewiſe the 
lower animals, in running, leaping, balancing ; in 
ſhort, in ſwiftneſs and agility of every kind, where 
muſcular motion is required. He would heartily 
laugh at us, when we are obliged to employ pro- 
feſſional operators for extracting corns, and to con- 
trive ointments and plaſters for the cure of thoſe 
evils, which we have wilfully brought on ourſelves. 

The benevolent Buch ſays: « Almoſt nine«; 
tenths of mankind are troubled with corns ; à diſ- 
eaſe that is ſeldom or never occaſioned but by ſtrait; 
ſhoes” and I preſume to add, that the remaining 
tenth part do not envy their fellow- creatures for 


this modern improvement. Our anceſtors, and . 


* my memory, wore their with: | 
| Ka | "broad © 
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broad wen which ſhowed.at once their good {criſs 
and due attention to health and comfort, * He who 
is regardleſs of the pain and trouble occaſioned by: 
warts, excreſcences, and calloſities of various forms; 
be who wiſhes to convert his feet and toes into ſo 
many barometers, to indicate the preſent ſtate, and 
to foretel the future changes of. the weather, may- | 
ever agree with his ſhoemaker, to ſave as much 
olf the leather as poſſible; he is ſcarcely to be pitied 
for his imprudence. Such a perſon will not un- 
frequently be diſappointed in his excurſions, When 
his crippled feet require temporary reſt. I am 
further perſuaded, that ſuch, ceſſations of exerciſe 
are extremely detrimental-ro health in general, and 
that they may be regiſtered among the cauſes pre- 
diſpofing to the gout, rheumatiſm, and dropſy. 
Many people are thus almoſt deprived of the uſe 


pol their legs, and the pain of the more virulent. 


ſpecies of corns, as well as of the nails, when grown 
into the fleſh, muſt be excruciatingg 
For theſe obvious reaſons, the ſoles of the ſhoes 
ought to be ſufficiently broad, eſpecially under the 
toes, where we are accuſtomed to ſee them fo 
Pointed, as if they were intended for weapons. If, 
for inſtance, the greateſt breadth of the foot be 
four inches, the ſhoe muſt not be three and a half, 
but rather four and a half inches broad, fince the 
bulk of the foot, and the ſeam of the leather, require 
an allowance of half an inch. The ſoles alſo ought. 
not to be bent hollow, as is frequently dane in 
Fo | women's 
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88 dee 0 Ga is not ſo con- 
ſtructed as to preſent a ſpherical ſurface, it is im- 
proper to deprive it of that firm hold, which nature 
has given it by a nearly flat ſorm. The foot muſt 
neceſſarily ſuffer by this ill - contri ved ſhape; as it 
is thus deprived of its flexion, which occaſions dif- - 
ficulty in walking, and renders ery; ſep wa : 
= and unſafe. 
In the ſame. manner, as 8 firangely ie 
vour to diminiſh the breadth of the foot, we meet 
with others, who are equally. diſſatisfied with ita 
length. Hence we obſerve them to make uſe of 
an inſtrument, to force their feet into ſhoes perhaps 


an inch ſhorter than is required for an eaſy motion. 


This cuſtom is the moſt deſtructive of any, and 
though not much practiſed at preſent, ſince a long 
and narrow pointed ſhoe is the moſt faſhionable, 
yet the [inconvenience and danger is not thereby 
removed, Inſtead of bending the toes with their 
nails inwardg, as was formerly the caſe with ſhort 
ſhoes, we now ſqueeze them all of a heap, and 
often lay them croſs-ways over one another, ſo as 
to carry them about without motion, like an inſen- 
ſible piece of matter. Upon the leaſt touch againſt . 
a ſtone, we feel the puniſhment due to ſuch out- 
rage. Shoes of this kind may be aptly compared 
to the wooden boxes, with which the Dutch and 
French peaſants move about from neceſſity, in wet 
ſeaſons, and which admit of "ſcarcely lefs motion 
chan the long and ſharp- pointed machines, in which 

$3 our 


dur 3 and bells, cramp: vemleies, from 
choice. 3 
A convenient oe . "as; to. 1 
ſomewhat round in front, ſufficiently long, the ſoles 
|  Hould be thick, and the leather ſoft and pliable. 
If it be deficient in any of theſe. requiſites, the ſkin 
will be rendered callous; the perſpiration indiſpen- 
ſable to theſe parts will be ſtopped ; warts and 
|  corns will appear in numbers; the nails will grow 
into the fleſh, and various complicated maladies be 
induced, which not only affect the feet, but the 
whole body. Beſide theſe more ſerious conſe- 
quences, a perſon walking with narrow ſhoes will 
be much ſooner, and more ſenſibly fatigued, than 
be whoſe ſhoes are ſufficiently wide and eaſy. 
The poor, indeed, as well as country-people, who 
wear ſhoes ſufficiently large, have not only a much 
ſafer ſtep, but their feet are leſs ſubject to the mul- 
_ tiplicity of complaints, with which we are annoyed. 
Thoſe who, either from inclination er frugality, 
go barefooted ip ſummer, have not even to plead 
the reaſon of the Ancients, "who conlidered it as a 
mark of chaſtity ; and I cannot help femarking, 
that it is both indecorous and unwholeſome, as well 
as an ill- underſtood ſpecies of ceconomy. The 
ſhoe, in our climate and mode of life, is a neceſſary 
defence againſt many accidental injuries, to which 
the foot is expoſed; and it is likewiſe a crime 


againſt decency, to expoſe any 1 of the 1 
N to duſt and mire. . 


made, no other general rule can be given, than 
that ir ought. to be ſufficiently compact, to pre- 
vent the water from penetrating it; elaſtic "and _ 
ſoſt, to admit an eaſy motion of the whole footy 


© and accommodated. to the weather, exerciſe, ' and 


foil in which it is uſed. | To thoſe who have not 
che means or opportunity of procuring the patent. 
- water-proof leather, I ſhall ſuggeſt a method of 
preparing this ſpecies of leather, at a very ſmall ex- 
. pence. The compoſition, with which net ſhoes or 
boots may be prepared for keeping out water 
aud damp, is as follows. One pint of drying oil, 
two ounces of yellow wax, two ounces of ſpirit of 

| turpentine, - and one ounce of Burgundy-pitch, are 
carefully melted into a maſs, over a gentle fire. 
Thoſe to whom the ſmell of pitch and turpentine - 
is unpleaſant, may add a few drams of ſome cheap 
eſſential oil, as that of lavender, thyme; and the like. 
Wich this compoſition. the ſhoes or boots are 
rubbed, either in the ſun, or at ſome diſtance from 
a fire, with a ſponge or ſoft bruſh : this operation 
is as frequently repeated as they become dry again, 
and until they be fully faturated. In this manner, 
the leather becomes at length impervious to wet; 
the articles made of it laſt much longer than thoſe 
made of common leather ; they acquire ſuch ſoft- 
neſs and pliability, that they never ſhrivel nor grow 
hard and unmanageable ; and boots or ſhoes, thus 


prepared, are the moſt effectual * * 
cold and chilblains. 
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10 . Liſball only 8 that it is not 


the other. Let us rather tread one of the ſhoes 
ſome what crooked, than injure our feet and health, 


by an adherence to a cuſtom, which has nothing 


but cuſtom to recommend it. If it be our ſerious 
wiſh to avbid-corns and other painful accidents, to 
which the rage of. faſhion ſubjects the feet of its. 
votarics, we ſhould perſuade the ſhoe-makers to 
provide us with a particular ſhoe for each foot; and 
this can be done only by keeping ſeparate double 
laſts, for each wearer, —ls it not injudicious and 
abſurd, to have both ſhoes. made of the ſame ſiace 
and form, when Nature has not formed bath feet 
alike, Kn not in the ſame direction? 
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adviſable to change the ſhoes from one foot to : 
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ALTHOUGH it be ati chat animal life 
could not be ſupported without food ang 
drink, few individuals give themſelves the trouble 
of reflecting, how this very intereſting function of 
aſſimilating our aliment is accompliſhed. That 
office of the ſtomach, by which all living creatures 
are fupported, deſerves the attention of every in⸗ 
quiſitive mind. Were I not confined in my plan 
to the relative ſulubrity of Food and Drink, with 
out entering into phyſiological diſquiſitions, how 
the digeſtive organs prepare and conduct the food 
from one ſtage to another, till it is converted into 
chyle, and from that into blood, I might amuſe 
my readers with a variety of ſpeculations and 
theories,” none of which are generally eſtabliſhed. 
Such digreſſions, however entertaining or gratify- 
ing to curioſity, would be of little ſervice in the 
proper choice of aliment, as well as in aſcertainiog 
eee, qualities. 2 


1 


* 


wo 
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11, in the/ curly. Periode of icke, when u 
CC.. ͤ aa acne falicns 


5 they promiſcuouſly occurred, people did not reflect 


upon the relative ſalubrity of things, we have no 
night to cenſure them; as they often might have been 


ſtarved, before they had made any uſeful diſcovery. 
But, if we, in our preſent ſtate of knowledge, 
neglect ſuch inquiries; if we indiſcriminately ſeize 


upon whatever is preſented to” our palate; ſuch 
conduct deſerves ſevere animadverſion. For, if 
man aſſume or uſurp the right of calling himſelf 
the governor of the carth, and all the inferior | 


| beings, it is a duty incumbent on every member of 


$dciety, to make himſelf acquainted with the na - 


ture and properties of thoſe ſubſtances, which ſo - 


eſſentially contribute to animal exiftence. 


Hence it may be juſtly aſked, what are. the 
© conſtituent parts of aliment how can. we diſtig- 
guiſh them—are they of different kinds, or are 
they, with all the difference of form and taſte, 


ſtill of the ſame properties, powers, and effects 
do they promiſcuouſly ſupply all the parts of the 


human body, or are particular kinds of food more 


or leſs adapted to ſupply the; wants of different 


parts of the body—and laſtly, have all ſubſtances, 


we make uſe of as food, an equal ſhare in this 


nutritive principle? Such are the queſtions, which 


muſt ſtrike every peflecting mind; and as the pre- 


: ſervation of the body much depends on the man- 
ner, in which che n waſte is ſupplied, it is 


4 matter 


£ » 
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4 matter of the firſt conſequence, to chooſe the 

| ſubſtances beſt qualified ro reſlore this deficiency, 
\ according to the cee ſtares and a—— 25 
che body. r EO Fo; * 
An eaſtern Dee wealthy 
Mahometan, Of what ſervice; to ſociety is an 
tt order of men, who employ themſelves in ſpe- 
4 culative notions of divinity and medicine d 
e If you were more cautious and temperate in 
t your meals, anſwered: the Derviſe; if you 
ic would learn to govern your paſſions and deſires, 
 & by a due attention to abſtinence, you all might 
« be ſages, and have no occaſion for Derviſes 
«© among you. But your aliment and Hee 2 
<« mach impair your underſtandings.” -- 

In the conſumption. of food and drink. + we are 
able to commit errors, both as to their quantity 
and quality. The error in the quantity of nou- 
riſhment is, generally, the moſt detrimental. A 
ſmall portion of food can be better digeſted and 
eaſier prepared into chyle, or that alimentary fluid, 
from which the blood derives its origin. A large 
portion of food, on the contrary, injures the coats 
of the ſtomach, and prevents them from exerting 
their force. er every . or en, 
is noxious. 


It is in 4 and at an en age, that 4 


foundation is laid for the many complaints of _ 


indigeſtion, which are now made in almoſt every 
family. If children are fed immoderately, and 
CS | | beyond 


968 0 ro aue vans, | 
deyond the chirtis'of nature; the ark paſſages bes 
come too much diſtended, and their ſtomach by 
degrees acquires an unnatural eraying for ſood, 
which muſt be ſatisfied, whatever be the conſe- 
- quence: + Theſe exceſſive ſupplies not only are of _ 
no ſervice, but they produce the moſt ſerious and 
fatal diſorders. There is a certain relation ſuh- 
ſiſting between what is taken in, and what is loſt 
by the body : if we eat and drink much, we like - 
wife lofe much, without gaining any, more by it, 
than we might do in moderate meals. For, that 
which affords the alimentary particles, is as it were 
drowned by the current; muſcular energy is not 
thus increaſed, but in a great meaſure deſtroyed. 
Vet, eating too little would be going to the oppo- 
ſite extreme, weaken the growth to bodily per- 


ſection, and ſo 'diminiſh the digeſtive power f 


the deere dn . vg e e W FR 
mo and exerciſe, 


Nature is eaſily ſatisfied, and is n beſt pro- 


8 vided, if we do not intrude upon her more than 


de is accuſtomed to, If we have taken little 

. nouriſhment, for ſome time, nature becomes fo 
habituated to it, that we immediately feel unwell, 
as ſoon as the proper meaſure is tranſgreſſed; and 
both the ſtomach N its alt Ho e, are 
ave impaired. - 

The hardy countryman Ns the crudeſt 4d 
moſt ſolid food, at which the ſtomach of the lux- 
urious citizen a In order to ſtrengthen the 
{5 flomach, 


1 
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| fvimach, we cht e to withhold den be 
17 5 823 3 . 8 


creaſe the quantity of the aliment. It is with this 
organ as with all other parts of the hody: the 
more exerciſe we give it, the more ſtrength and 
vigour it acquires. _ Hence, it is highly improper 
to leave off eating articles of difficult digeſtion, 


n are apt to do; for this is not the 


way of improving the energy of the body. 


It would be a fruitleſs and impracticable 555 
tempt, to lay down fixed rules, by which the re- 


ſpective ſalubrity or perniciouſneſs of every article 
of aliment might be determined, in its application 


to the individual. It has been before obſerved, 
that ſuch rules do not exiſt in nature; and that the 
particular ſtate and condition of the perſon, time, 
and circumſtances, muſt ſerve as our guide. 

All incongruous mixtures and en for 
Pm milk and vinegar or other acids, or milk 


and ſpirits, are moſt generally hurtful; they gene- ; 


rate an acid and acrid whey on the ſtomach, and 


nnen 
Os. 


Having premiſe theſe en remarks, I pro- 
ceed * treat N | 


8 07 Food i in particular. 


1. As to its quantity. A much ariater number 
of diſcaſes originate, upon the whole, from irregu- 


Siog3 larities 


' 


* f Eg 
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larities in eating, than in drinking ; and, 0 * 
reſpect, we commit more frequent errors with re- 
gard to the quantity, than in the quality of our 


 aliment: otherwiſe the inconſiſtent mixture of pro- 


viſions, with which we load our ſtomachs, would 


diſagree with every body. This likewiſe frequently 


happens. One who eats ſlowly, and a little only of 


a variety of diſhes, will leſs injure his ſtomach than 


another, who eats immoderately of one or two 
favourite articles, and partakes of the others only 
ſor the ſake of 'cuſtom, or as a compliment paid 
perhaps to a fair hoſteſs. —The gaſtric juice, which 
is generated in the ſtomach, is capable of diſſolving 
and digeſting the moſt diverſified materials, pro- 


© vided they be not moſt unſuitably mixed. A per- 
fectly healthy ſtomach can prepare a chyle or a 


milky fluid; of the ſame wer e. ee, from! 
all eatable fubſtances whatever. 


The general rule then . „ h : 


neceſſary to ſupply the waſte ſuffered by the body: if 


we tranſgreſs this meaſure, we produce too much 
Blood; a circumſtance, as detrimental though not fo 


dangerous to life, as that of having too little. If 


we were never to treſpaſs the due limits of tem- 


7 perance, our wholeſome appetite could then moſt | 


accurately determine, how much food we might 


conſume, without diminiſhing our vivacity. But, 


from the uſual phyſical education of children, this 
can ſcarcely be expected in adults. We 'ought 


nm = 


thoſe 
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|  gF.:F00D AND DRINK. 
thoſe inteſtines, which ſerve to prepare the aliment- 
ary fluid and when theſe are in a relaxed or diſ. 
e \eaſed ſtate, we ſhould inſtantly begin to be more 
moderate in eating. There are three kinds of ap- 
petite: iſt, The natural appetite, which is equally 
ſtimulated and ſatisfied with the moſt fimple diſh, 
as with the moſt palatable; ad, The artificial ap- 
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petite, or that produced by ſtomachic elixirs, 


lique urs, pickles, digeſtive falts, &c. ; and which 
remains only as long as the operation of theſe 
ſtimulants continues; 3d, The habitual appetite, 
or that by which we accuſtom ourſelves to take 
victuals at certain hours, and frequently without a 
deſire of eating. Longing for a particular food is 
likewiſe a kind of falſe appetite. The true and 
bealthy appetite muſt aſcertain the quantity of food 
wholeſome to the individual; and if we no longer 
reliſh a common diſh, it is a certain criterion of its 
not agreeing with our digeſtive organs. If after 
dinner we feel ourſelves as cheerful as before it, we 
may be aſſured, that we have taken a dietetical © 
meal. For, if the proper meaſure has been ex- 
ceeded, torpor and relaxation is the neceſſary con- 
ſequence; our faculty of digeſtion will be irrer. 
and a variety of complaints be gradually induced. 
The ſtomach being diſtended by more frequent 
and more violent exertions, will not reſt ſatisfied 
vith the former quantity of food its avidity will, 
keep regular pace with the degrees of tenſion. 
Temperance alone can reduce it to its natural 
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Nate, and teſtore its elaſticity:\>"Fulneſs mY 
and corpulency, ate the diſagreeable effects of too 
much eating; which proꝑreſſively ſpoils: the - 
mach, and puniſhes the offender with headach, 
fever, e in og per en e 
n 1857 f 

The more + ſuddenly this l 8 vii 
as: more forcibly and dangerouſly- it affects the 
ſtomach. Its fibres, being too much Extended, 
are the more ſenſible of the ſubſequent relaxation. 
Slow eating, therefore, preſerves the fibres in Mi 
ſtate of elaſticity. Hence, 10 eat ſlowly, is 
firſt maxim in Dietetics: the ſtomach ſuffering = 
this caſe but a very gradual diſtenſion, and the food 


_ having time to be properly prepared or maſticated 
in the mouth. He who obſerves this ſimple rule, 


will feel himſelf ſatisfied, only when he has received 
a due proportion of aliment. But he who ſwallows' 
his food: too quickly, and before it is perfectly 
_ chewed, will imagine he has eaten enough; when 
the unmaſticated proviſions - occaſion a "ſetiſe' of 
preſſure on the ſides of the ſtomach. —The teeth 
are deſigned by nature to grind our ſood, and to 
mix it with the ſaliva, produced by innumerable | 
ns; and deſtined to promote its ſolution, © - - 
A healthy appetite is alſo determined by the 
- Salon, to the influence of which the ſtomach. is 
expoſed, in common with other inteſtines. The 
body is relaxed and exhauſted by heat, the fluids 
are diſſipated, they are diminiſhed in quantity, and 
n | 7 con- 


emen 5 * a 


e hs ſtortach cannot digeſt the Mine 
1.4 e ſümtmer, Which it does n eintef. 


The bile 
N. r of A er con- 


1 too ſp 
ä bett temedied by ehe Heat of the fun. Te 
cho take fire exertife in witer than in fitter; 


— 


can alſo digeſt more food. But as people of 


ſedentary iſe uſually ſuffer 
mie 'of digeſtion, owitig 
; 3. take les fol in that ſeaſon. nn bas. 
Wal hike — my 
Ps. r e wet * 
o ending to Gus 45 
lated pa 8. 57 Ars ps the ae aut t 65 
Ge them fn wufctlar Tubſtance 4 bt fem, or 
into the fluid form of 8 Since [one of Heſs 


in Winter from a bad 


alimentary articles cothciiliiente their nuttitter 


cement ſooner than others, as they contain courſer 
or more delicate. particles, which according to their 


the body; it follows, ther all of them eamot be 
E fo irng nw 

Too little aliment debilitates hs body: — 
acquires leſs than it loſes with every reſpiration; - 


che confor option of life: is thus 1 4 45 3 the Pe 


ſecreted; 4 deftct, Wen 


wol Want of eereiſe they 


nature are more or leſs. apt to be aflimilated wich © 


E 


Fo 


S 


. 7990, end , 


i ferid;, and people. are, much Ad 
uw, We gan more. calily digeſt a, 


and myſcular action during; the day, tan ichn 
deibt hours of ſleep... This: circumſtance; has Jed = 
„ mankind; 20 make their principal, men bf the 
„ middle ef he day. e 
ux boeurs after. ſupper, will feel himſclf 

diſpoled to take a a; fro. ſupper, than 10/g0 | 0 


ee ant! | e ee e e 


+» elbfinence rendily 1 ee pen 90e faſt- 
ing of twenty · ſour hoyrs.is followed with a diſguſt 
and averſion to all food, which of iſelf is a ſymptom 
ee eee, 
| ing five pf delirium, —Af ey ing fo 8 
 to9;kittle food, the body, is enfeeb ed; 9 77 
ee pps he pb of 
the alk of the blood, and gf the 4 
_ feyeral 1 veſſels, is interrupted z its free 1 
| Mo and. he e veſſels corneas 15 0 
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Hey Sts Ae article is Kale Rei i Lende Ne 
paper of che th Deptamber;1)/pSot A few days! ago, the 
© 4 Ducheſs, of ;Pevonſhire gave'a Grand Butaxoier! to 
41 brilliant party of Engliſh and French nobility... Their 
 * began at Two o'clock, and was over by v 11: —At what 
time the noble viſitors dined and Jupped 5 bow many hours 
they occupied at theſe ſubſequent meals, or at what hour the 
next morning they retired to reſt, is not ſtated. But there is. 
a well-known anecdote of a Gentleman, Who having been 
invited by Mr. Pitt, to dime with him on à particular day; ay 
ten clock, excuſed himſelf on account of a previous 2 
e 9 Lady, Wane? | 


% 


meal, in four hours. of an accelerated reſpixation 


- 


8 4 - 
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A FP, 
dem us is the "caſe in old age When's perſon | 

has ſuffered ſo much from extreme hunger, that 
His fluids are already in a putreſcent ſtate, much: 


food muſt not be given him at once; for” his 
fhrivelled ſtomach cannot ſuſtain it. Such a body 
muſt be ſupported with liquid nouriſhment, in ſmall 
quantities, and be treated altogether like a patient 
in a putrid or nervous fever. Hence, no animal 
eee eee 
be given with propriety. 3 T9 249/912 fcc © 

2. At 10 tbe quality e e 
inveſtigate che nature of Digeſim. This function 
may be aptiy divided into two different proceſſes : 
Solution, and Aſimilatian. Solution takes place in 


the ſtamach, where the food is changed into a pulp. | 


where, it-is diſſolved according to its greater or leſi 
ſolubilicy, and where its nouriſhing. particles. are 


abſorbed... Aſſimilation. only begins, when the 
ſolution has already taken place in the ſtomachs. 


when the nutritive ſubſtance, or the alimentary 


Juice, is inhaled by the abſorbent veſſels, and con- 


ducted to che blood, by means of the lacteals. Aſ- 
fimilation, cherefore, is that function, by which the 


; . 


aliment is as it were animalized: and hence it has 


boy oe e anirgal food is caller digetted 


r 


NY king- _ 


— and re EAR ar into ger | 
fluids: There are articles of eaſy and of. difficult. 4 


13 


"hey may pleaſe the palate, are not conducive 
health. All ſubſtances containing OD 


variety.“ Thoſe, who are eee 412Þ 3c 


novriſhing food, | as thoſe, whoſe nutritive fluids: 
. 


1 „ 
. io boch de Roch Lome fabftates, which © 


are completely indigeſtible, and which paſs through 


the'alimemery I 


ment. 2 'v &f e ws ban wi 


be moſt Smple diſhes are alſo the maſt a 
The multiphed combinations of ſubſtances, though 


whether animal or vegetable, are nouriſhing; this 


faline particles of food cannot be aſſimilated or con 
verted ind thyle; - Nouriſhing ſubſtances would, 


indeed, be more conſormable to nature; but, as. 
as our appetite generally induces us to ett ſomewhae 
more than is neceffary, we ſhould acquire too much 
alievientary 'imaner, and become too full of "blood, 
if we were to chooſe no other bur ſuch articles, 8 


 Eoritaity 2 Stent quantity of Jelly.” Dr. Nenn 


very juſtly ſays, that the grent art of preparing 


food, is to blend the nutritive part of the aliment 


ielrs ſufficient quantity of ſome light farinaceous 


e füdſtance, in order to fill up the canal, withour 
* Gvercharging it with more nutritious particles, 


at than are neceflary for the ſupport oſ the animal. 
*© This may. be done either hy bfrad er other 
«- farinaccous ſubſtances, of which there i 


libour or cxerciſe, do not require ſo ſtrongiy 


—— 


* 


* 


| e eon and baten. wy 
on Such as! have ſuffored fre- 
quent loſſes of blood, from whatever cauſe, will 
| beſtireſtore it by ſtrong aliment ; which'oughe to 
be avoided by the plethotic: - Thoſe, laſtly, whoſe 
frame is weakened and emaciated by irregularities 
and diſſipation, ſhould not attempt to eat much it 
a: oor. mugen, enen 
queatly., .. #00 yarn won” bag. '- 
Whether we wks to make uſe of e | 
eaſy or difficult digeſtion, cannot be determined 
by general rules: every body muſt attend to the 
effects, which ſubſtances of different degrees of 
 Higeſtibilicy produce on his ſtomach. The chyle, 
when prepared of ſubſtances. not eaſily digeſtible, | 
is more ſolid and concentrated than tfiat of others ; 
and it conſequently affords a more fibſtantial muſ- 


ceular fibre: e e | 


digeſt, ought in no caſe to be uſed as fs. 
Ii is an important rule of diet, 1# b ve 
one kind of meat only, ot, at all/events, tveat of bal 
difo firſt, which is the moſt palatable. The ſtomach 
is enabled — chyle from ſimple 
ſubſtances, and wiff produce from thence toſt 
healthy fluids." And if 'we follo the fecorid 
of this rule, we ron no danger of overlvading the 
ſtomaeh. In u table dietetically arranged, we ought = 
to begin with thoſ@diſhes; which are more difficult 
to be digeſted; and fniſh our meal with che molt. 
eafyiʒ derauſe phie former require greater digeſtive 
Powers, more bie und faſtva, all of which become 
1 „ 2 WA defſfective 
/ | * : 
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| Ae acme the end of a heavy meal. Tbe 
digeſtive powers of the ſtomach are undoubtedly 
moſt vigorous. and active, when that organ is not 
too much diſtended ; and finally the mote coarſe 
> ies. alſo. een, Me! Ws to their due 

e es 4 e 4: 06, n 

5 Tro begin our meals, ae French; e 
* Scots generally do, with ſoups or Broibo, is 
noxious and highly improper. ' Theſe liquid diſhes 
reception of ſolid: food; as they hot only weaken 
and ſwell it by their bulk and weight, but alſo de- 
prive it of the appetite ſor the Ng . 
the dinner. Every tenſion is attended with relax- | 
; ation, ſo that we feel ourſelves ſatisfied ſooner than 
we in reality are. Broths and ſoups requiring, be- 
ſides, little digeſtion, weaken the ſtomach, and are 
attended with all the pernicious effects of other 
warm and relaxing drinks. They are beneficial to 
> the. ſick, to the aged, and to thoſe: who, from the 
want of teeth, have loſt the power of maſtication 

j but for ſuch perſons they ought to be ſufficiently 

Ailluted, and not too much heated with ſpices; 

: otherwiſe they are digeſted with ſome difficulty. 
Mlany people are accuſtomed to ſpend the whole 
nience from it, while others of a more delicate 
unavoidable cravings and debility. The buſineſs . 

ol digeſtion is * | 
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mw AG" aer « wel mn is 
emnpey ut. riſing in dw morning, and the” body fs 
enſeebled by long faſting?!" Our! breakfaſt ſhould 
therefore conſiſt of mote ſolid and nourifhing ſub- 
eſpecially if our dinnet᷑ is to be delayed till the late 
hours which modern faſhion preſcribes, We ſhould 
breakfaſt. ſoon after we get up, dine about mid-day, 
and not protrict che hour of ſupper till the time 
which nature points out for wh, * exemplified | 
ee e A Ne e een ee 51 
A pfkineipal rule of diet is, to Ake bod wh an 
ch e ene main f daher dr i. rend th 
take our meals in company: our ſobd has thus 
mote reliſh; it agrees better with us, we eat flower 
and more cheerfully. But ve ought not to indulge 
ourſelves in ſitting too long at table, wich is ak- 
ways pernieibus to health. For digeſtion already 
tales place, while + we: fic at tablr; and as the 
Romach; when gradually ſupplied,”craves for ad- 
ditional quantities of food, eſpetially-when a variety. 
al palatable diſhes ſtimulates the appetite, we ought 
therefore- to be much on our guard againſt theſe 
ſeductions. Hence it is moſt adviſable to make 
our dinner on one or two diſhes; becauſe we can 
eat more of a plurality of diſhes than of one or two 
only and we do not ſo eaſily perceive; when the 
ſtomach is overloaded. To read during the time 
eee e e e 
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enn erte ag, eee che 


5 1 — In proof of thils, 
we. ſee. people worn obt- wich fatigue ure ſeldom 
able to partake of the uſuab repaſts. The'exerciſe, 
however Bentle, ought to be over ati leaſt half an 
hour before dinners becauſe bt is hurtful to f y ta 
| the table immediately after violent fatigue, THis . 
Ae our conduct e diner, it is ſcarcely 
poſible to give rules that are generally applicable, 
and much leſs to every individual. From the 
contradictory opinion of the moſt reputed authors, 
they appear not to have & ſeriminated between the 
various ſtares und coGtiDnG ef individuals; and as 

Lxerciſe was found” to agree wich ſome conſtitu- 
| Hons, and to diſagree With other, a, diverſity'of 
| Apinions neceffuily/arole vinong thoſe, "whbefe | 
ral rules. . "In ender ten — th6ſs Bic 
ties, 1 think it neceflary to obſerve, that though 


it be apparently conſiſtent with the inſtinẽt of na- 


ture, to reſt ſome time after dinner, according 'to 
| the example of animals; yet "this time; as well 48 
vther concurrent e, te to de 
ee determined. 
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certainly not to be abridged by ſtrong exereiſe; 
but muſcular and robuſt people feel no inconveni- 
niet ftom, gentle motion about ove hour after the 
leſt meal. On che contrary, it is highly. pro- 
bable, that the abdominal-muſcles, receive addi- 


the whole. proceſs of digeſtion is of much 
| ö than moſt people imagine, the 
aſcernoon- hours cannot be employed with advan» 
tage to health, in any labour requiring ſtrong ex- 
ertions. The tranſition of the alimentary fluid 
into, blood, which takes place in the third or fourth 
| meal, and in ſome people of a weak 
and low. digeſtion, much later, is always attended 
with ſome. increaſe of irritability which, in perſons. 
of great ſenſibility, may degenerate into a painful 


difficulty and illneſs. At this: time, therefore, ner - 


vous and hypochondriac perſons are frequently 


ſeized. with an anguiſh, oppreſſion, and inclination 
to ſaint, without any external cauſe. People in 

this condition of body, as well as; all febrile pa- 
tients, and ĩo particular thoſe who are troubled 
with ſtomachic complaints, would act extremely 


wrong and imprudently, to undeftake any exerciſe 


Ne: whatever, before their victuals be completely di- 
geſted; as during digeſtion all the: fluids, collect 


towards the ſtomach. In violent exerciſe, or in as 
eee 


1 


4 


eee of a moderate kind. 


tl 


Pad 


\ 
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A⁊Lontal poſture, from which headachs may eaſily 


| inteſtines, ſo that the blood muſt thereby be im · 
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PO Ws and withdrawn from che 
ſtommeh, where they ate indiſpenſuble to aMft'the 
proper concoction ee the' propriety of fp. 
g after dimmer, we may learn from thoſe animals, 
Which ſleep aſter feeding, that a little indu 
of this kind cannot be hurtful. Yet this again 
onot be eſtabliſhed as 4 general rue among 
men. For the animal which lep after food, are for 
the moſt part "ſupplied with articles of ſo "very 
_ difficult digeſtion, and fo hard in their ſubſtance; 
that great digeſtive Powers are required to con · 
vert them into alimentary matter. Hence this 
practice can be recommended only to the nervous 
and debilitated, to thoſe of weak digeſtive powers, 
to tender people in general, who are much em- 
ployed in mental exerciſe; | and are paſt the middle 


- age—eſpecially aſter àa heavy meal, in hot weather 


and warm climates. Experience, however, teaches 
vs that, in this reſpect, a ſhort ſleep, of a few mi- 
nutes only, is ſufficient and preferable to one of 
longer duration; for, in the latter 'caſe we loſe 


more by an "increaſe of inſenſible perſpiration, 


than is conducive to digeſtion. But the ſituation 
of the body is far from being a matter of indif- 
ference. - The beſt is a reclined and not a hori- 


ariſo, when the ſtomach preſſes upon the ſubjacene 


pelledd to the bead. The old practice of ſtanding 
or walking after dinner i is ſo far impropen as ie ls 
„ 5 hurtful 


. eee red park. fc 
NN E e, many 
nations, the Bramins for inſfance, abſtain from the 
uſe of animal food.” The ancient Germans, alſo, 

who were ſo renowned for their bodily ſtrength, 
| lived upon acorns, wood” apples, ſour mille, and 
other productions of their then uncultivited foil. 
In the preſent mode of life, here as well as on the 
Continent, 'a great proportion 'of the poorer claſs 
of country- people almoſt entirely ſubſiſt on vege- 
tables. Although theſe people duly digeſt their 
vegetable aliment, and become vigorous, yet it is 
eertain, that animal food would anſwer theſe pur- 
poſes much better. Hence in countries, ' where 
the labouring claſs of people live principally upon 
animal food, they far excel in ſtrength and du- 
rability.—A popular writer obſerves, that « animal 
« ſood is leſs adapted to the ſedentary than the 
« laborious, whoſe diet ought to conſiſt chiefly in 
vegetables. Indulging in animal food renders 
<«- men dull and unfit for the purſuits of ſcience, 
ec eſpecially when it is accompanied with the free 
uſe of ſtrong liquors.” This is ſo far true, but 
Dr. Buchan ought to have added, that the infirm, 


| and thoſe who labour under complaints of indi- 


geſtion, will ſuffer ſtill more from the uſe of 've- 
en Tubſtances' 11 becauſe theſe require 
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fironger! digeſtive. /orgats, in order 10 be chase 
into n gaod alimentary fluid ; and by their pecuiar 


E nature, produce too much acid. Dr. Ruchan furs - 


ther obſerves, that ee e ones = 
«. England, are in part owing to the great uſe ok 
% animal food.” To this aſſertion no one will 
give his aſſent, who is acquainted with that claſs of . 

carry on the buſineſs of butchers, among 
whom. it is as-rare. to hear of a conſumptive per- 
ſon, as it is to find a ſuilor troubled: with the hip. 
I muſt quote another obſervation of this gentleman, 
to which I can by no means. ſubſcribe. . Having 
remarked, that the moſt commod diſeaſe in this 
N ng eee 


< have a general cauſe, and there is wone /o abvir 
Le Et quantity of animal food de - 
« voured by the natives. As a proof, that ſcurvy 
« ariſes from this cauſe, we axe in poſſeſſion of 
no remedy for that diſeaſe equal to the free uſe 
« of freſh. vegetables, Hie further fs, „ that 
+ the. choleric (diſpoſition of the Engliſh, is almoſt 
0 proverbial, and if he were to aſſign à cauſe of 
0 ee ter be their living ſo much on animal 
and finally, that “ there is no doubt 
— _ . induces a ferocity of temper, unknown 
to men, whoſe ſood is chiefly.caken from the. 
4 vegetable kingdom.” There is much truth 
eres with n Gllecy in theſe, alben. 0 
| will 


on land and at fes. 
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Alden, 'that\ animal food prediſpoſes people tq 
 ſcorburio complaints, and that it renders men more 
Dold and ſanguinary in their temper;; but there 
are a variety of other cauſe» which produce che 
ſame effect. Nor are the Engliſh a mote choleric 

people than the Turks, or the vindictive Italians, 
ſood. It is further nat to be imputed to the con- 
ſumption of fleſn · meat, and che want of vegetables, 
There appeats to me to exiſt 
© powerful cauſe, to which people pay very little 
attention, and from which it more more frequently de- 
rives its origit than from any other; ſo that the 
difference of food,” in reality, is only 4 concurrent 
enuſe. If we conſider” the” very ſudden and fre- 
quem changes of temperature itt bur climate; if 
we compare the preſent mode of living with chat 
of our anceſtors, who did not interrupt the di- 
geſtion of one meal by another, ſucli as our hun- 
cheons are in the forenoen, and our tes and coffes 
it were, cee in theſe favourite liquids 15 | 
further, we refie& upon the irregular manner, in 
which our ſleeping time is arranged, ſo that we 
ſpend a great part of our life in che moſt unwhole= 
| ſome night-air, partly at our late ſuppers, and 


velling:—iſ all theſe circumſtances be duly con- 
ſidered, we cannot be at a loſs to diſcover a more 
r | \ ; general 


Fons, it will got be eile io usdestand, thac . 
the moſt important of the human functions is ma- 
terially injureds by each of theſe irtegularities- 1 
allude to the ib perſpiration, umich is Io far 
from being encouraged and ſupported by ſuch can» = 
be evaporated, are daily and hourly repelled, again 
abſorbed; by the lacteals, and reconducted to the 
maſs of the circulating fluids: Here: they can pro- 
duce no other effect than that. of tainting the 
humour wich the moſt acri monious particles, and. 
| diſpoſing them vo the ſtate of putreſcency and diſ- 
ſolution, which is the leading ſymptom of ſcuryy;. 
Upon the minuteſt inquiries among ſcafaring people, 
as well as the inhabitants of the country, 1 hays 
deen informed, that thoſe-individuals, who pay, due 
attention to the ſtate of theit ſkin, by wearing 
flannel ſhirts and worlted ſtockings, by not ex- 
poſing themſelves too often to night · air, and other 
irregularities, are ſeldom, K, ae vim 
Wes i 44:50 | I... 
e e cache eee favd nds 
properties, it deſerves to be remarked, that à too | 
frequent and exceſſive uſe of it e, e te 
putre faction, and, I-: believe in ſome ſanguine tem- 
peraments, taints even the mind with an air of fe<! 
rocity. Nations living chiefly upon the fleſh of 
—_— like the Ee in —— 
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denon, Ang the ſame is manifeſt; in carniro - 
" Tous animals: they emit a very diſagreeable; ſmell; 
dd both their-fleſh and milk has an, unpleaſant, and 

_ Giſgulting; taſte. Even a child will refuſe the 
_* breaſty when its nurſe has made uſe of too much 
dice ſood. Thoſe who eat great quantities of 
meat, and — bread or vegetables, muſt neceſſa· 
i acquire an offenſive breath. It appeais, there 
_ fore, to be moſt ſutable and conducive to health, 
do combine animal with vegetable ſbod in due pro- 
portion. This cannot be minutely aſcertained, 
wich reſpect to every indiuidual; but, in general, 
two thirds, or three-fourths of vegetables, to one 
third or fourth part of animal food, appears to be 
the moſt proper. By chis happy mixture, we, may 
avoid the diſcaſes. ariſing ſrom a too copious; uſe, of 
either animals or vegembles. Much, however, = 
depends. on the peculiar properties of alimentary. 
ſubſtances, belonging to one or De the 
__Uſferenc claſſes, ve. haye now to en e, 
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y the uſual mode of drefling vithuals, 3 loſe 
1 conſiderable part of their nutritious quality, and 
become thereby leſs digeſtible. Rom meat certainly, 
contains the pureſt and moſt nouriſhing juice. We 
do not, however, eat raw fleſh, but there are N 
articles which are frequently conſumed in a ſtate 
approaching to that of rawneſß. Such are the 
1 | Welt, 
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Preparing and drefling meat have been comrived, | 


"eval 4 W 


Weihen hams, Italian Büsten Kare. 


| falted hefrings, and che like: Various modes | 


to tender it more palatable, arid ber adapted s 
the ſtomach. By expoſure tothe air; fle be! 
comes more ſoſt, which: obviouſly is the effect of 
incipient putre faction z. for, by this proceſs; the v. 
latile particles of an ammoniacal ſalt are diſen⸗ 


gaged, and it it rendered more agrecable to hs 
taſte; -- Pickled' and ſmoked” meat, a8 is very | 


commonly uſed in the northern and eaſtern'coun- 

tries of Europe, acquires an onnaturlt hardneſs; | 
and communicates a great degree'sf acrimony to 
che fluids of the human body. By boiling, fleht 
is deprived of its nouriſhing jbice, as the gelati- 
nous ſubſtance of the meat is extracted, and /incor- 
in the broth 5 and thus it is converted into 
4 let nutritive and more oppreſiive burden for 


5 de digeſtive organs; decauſe che ſpixituous and = 


balſamic particles are too much evaporated during 


the boiling. The broth indeed contains the moſt 


nouriſhing part of it," but it.is too much diluted to 
admit of an caſy digeſtion. A better mode of 
drefling meat is focſfing. by which its Rrenghh i is 


not ſo much waſted, and che ſpirituous: particles | 
cannot ſo eaſily evaporate; 4 ert is Toon formed 
on its ſurface; and the nutricve*prineiple is better 
preſerved. Hence; one pound of roalted meat * 
min attual vs eo rages wo or dite e 
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The boiling of animal food is frequently per- 
formed in open veſſels; which is not the beſt 
method of rendering it tender, palatable, and nou- 
riſhing: cloſe veſſels only ought to be uſed for 
that purpoſe. The culinary proceſs called fewwing 
is of all others the moſt profitable and nutritious, . 
and beſt calculated to preſerve and to concentrate 
the moſt ſubſtantial parts of animal food, 


| When we expoſe articles of proviſion to the 
fire, without any addition of moiſture, it is called 
baking. That ſuch articles may not be too much 
dried by evaporation, they are uſually covered 
with paſte, Thus the meat, indeed, retains all its 
nutritive particles, becomes tender and eaſily di- 
geſtible ; but the paſte is the more detrimental to 
the ſtomach, as it. generally conſiſts of an undue 
proportion of butter, which cannot be readily di- 
geſted in that ſtate. When meat is Fried, it is in 
ſome degree deprived of its ſubſtance ; but, if the 
fire be ſtrong enough, a ſolid cruſt ſoon forms on 
the ſurface of the meat, by which the evaporation” 
is greatly prevented, and the fleſh rendered mellow: 
the butter, or other fat required to prevent its 
adlierence to the pan, gives a burnt or empy- 


reumatic taſte, and n its 85 eter in | 
the ſtomach. 


Vegetables, upon the whole, are more difficult to 
be digeſted, than hard and tough animal ſubſtances; 


which from their nature are more ſpeedily aflimilated 


to the . ; but the fleſh of young animals, with a % 
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proportionate quantity of whole ſome . is 


the diet beſt adapted to our ſyſtem. The fleſh of 


futtened cattle is by no means wholeſome ; theſe 
animals lead a Nluggiſh and inactive life, as they 
are ſurrounded in their dungeons by a bad and 
putrid air, conſequently they cannot prepare fluids 
ſufficiently healthy for the ſtomach. 


Though fat meat is more nouriſhing than the AF 
lean, fat being the cellular ſubſtance of animal 
jelly; yet to digeſt this oily matter, there is re» 
quired, on account of its difficult ſolubility, a good 
bile, much ſaliva, and a vigorous ſtomach. To 
prevent its bad effects, we ought to uſe a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of ſalt, which is an excellent ſol- 
vent of fat, and changes it into a ſaponaceous 
maſs. 

Luxury has introduced an 8 
which makes the fleſh of certain animals at once 
delicate and nutritious; but ſtill more wholeſome 
is the fleſh of the ſame animals, in their unmuti- 
lated ſtate,” before they have been ſuffered to pair. 
The mucilaginous and gelatinous parts of animals 
alone afford nouriſhment ; and the more of theſe 
there are contained in the meat, it is the more 


nouriſhing. We find mucilage to be a principal 
conſtituent in vegetable, and jelly or gluten in 


animal bodies: hence farinaceous ſubſtances con- 
tain the moſt of the former, and the fleſh of ani- 
mals moſt of the latter. A ſubſtantial jelly, as for 
nice that of _ feet, .is more nouriſhing than 


DEE 6: ; a thin 
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| 2 thin chicken broth ; but it is at the ſame time 
more difficult to be digeſted. 


It is advifable, in ſummer, to increaſe the pro- 
portion of vegetable food, and to make uſe of 
acids, ſuch as vinegar, lemons, oranges, and the 
like ; the blood being in that ſeaſon much diſpoſed 
to putreſcency. The man who continually takes 
nouriſhing food, is liable to become fat and ple- 
thoric; as on the contrary the miſer, or the religious 
fanatic, from their abſtinence, become thin and 
lean; hence the medium, or a proper mixture of 
both, ſeems to be moſt conducive to health. I 
cannot ſufficiently recommend the following rule 
to thoſe who are frequently troubled with a craving 
appetite: the more food the ſtomach demands, it 
ought to be the more ſparingly furniſhed with 
ſtrongly nouriſhing ſubſtances, in order to avoid 
obeſity or fatneſs; and much vegetable food is in 
this caſe required, to counteract that diſpoſition to 
putreſcency, which the frequent eating of nutritive 
ſubſtances neceſſarily occaſions. Yet, there are 
people who feel the ſenſation of hunger in a re- 
markable and painful degree, which. generally 


ariſes from too much acid being generated in the 


ſtomach. A vegetable diet would be prejudicial 
to ſuch individuals; they ought to increaſe. the 
proportion of animal food ; and diſhes containing 
oily ſubſtances, in general, agree well with them. 
Bread and butter is uſeful to ſuch perſons, in order 
* neueralze their acid acrimony, and at the ſame 


US time, 
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Lime, to change the fat into a more ſoluble ſapona- 


ceous ſubſtance. The cauſe of this acid, however, 
is: moſt frequently a weakneſs in the ſtomach, 
which-cannot be cured in any other manner, than 
by: ſtrengthening bitters, and articles of nouriſh- 


ment that are mildly. aſtringent, and promote 


warmth in the inteſtines; and in this reſpect, cold 
meat, as well as drink, is preferable to hot. 


The jelly of animals being the very ſubſtance, 


which again reſtores the ſolid parts, is obviouſly 
ſerviceable and neceſſary to nouriſh the human 


ſpecies. As, however, each kind of animal has 
its peculiar jelly and fat, which then only can nou- 


riſh us, when aſſimilated to our nature by the di- 
geſtive organs ; as beſides the different parts of 
animals require different degrees of digeſtion; it 


will be neceſſary to enter into more minute in- 
IO reſpeCing theſe particulass. 


Experience informs us, that the fleſh and inteſ- 
tines of young animals afford a thin, eaſily digeſt- 
ible, and nutritive jelly. Old animals, hard and 
tough fleſh, cartilages, ſinews, ligaments, mem-- 


| branes, membranous thick inteſtines, 'and the hard 


parts of the legs, produce a viſcid jelly, which is 
difficult to be digeſted and affimilated to our fluids. 
The more healthy the animal is, the ſtronger will 
be the jelly, and the more nouriſhing its fluids. - 
The moſt nutritious fleſh is that of animals living 
in the free air, having much exerciſe and a copious 
maſs of blood, and particularly, if they are kept in 
a > dry 
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dry = warm places, The alkali contained in the 


|  Heſh, of carnivorous animals is the cauſe of the bad 


nouriſhment it affords, and of the injurious conſe- 
quences attending its uſe. - From the ſimilarity in 
the ſtructure of quadrupeds to that of man, it may 
| be eaſily conjectured, that their jelly is moſt re- 
ſembling ours: and of theſe it is allowed, that ſuch 
as are fed upon milk give the beſt nouriſhment ; 
that the fleſh of female animals is eaſily digeſted, 
but leſs nutritious than that of the caſtrated males, 


Which in every reſpe& deſerves the preference. 


Aſter quadrupeds, we may claſs birds, as fur- 

niſhing us with better nouriſhment than fiſhes ; 
next to them amphibious animals, and laſtly i in- 
ſects. 

As animal food i is rongly nouriſhing, it gebe 
rates blood, fat, and ſpirituous particles, in much 
greater quantity than vegetable. The example of 
carnivorous animals proves, that the feeding upon 
fleſh gives ſpirit and ſtrength, heats the body, and 
preſerves the ſolids in a lively motion. For theſe 
reaſons, much animal food is improper for thoſe 
of a full habit and abundance of blood, for febrile 
patients, and thoſe who are diſpoſed to hemorrha- 
gies or loſſes of blood. The phlegmatic, on the 
contrary, and thoſe of thin watery fluids, and a 
weak digeſtion, may with ſafety eat more animal 
than vegetable food. —Of the different kinds of 
fleſn, game is moſt heating; that of young do- 
meſtic animals leaſt; for inſtance of calves and 
e . when they are eaten with 

v3 vegetable 
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vegetable ſubſtances containing an acid, uch as 
greens, aſparagus, &c. That animal food diſpoſes 
to putreſcency, I have before remarked ; hence it 
ought to be ſparingly uſed in ſummer, and in hot 
climates, Perſons, whoſe. fluids already ſhow a 
putrid tendency, who are reminded of it by fre- 
quent eruptions of the ſkin, or who are already 
corpulent, ſhould abſtain Ree? a too * 15 
of animal food. 

I have alſo obſerved, that the gem of earnivo- 
rous animals has an extraordinary tendency to pu- 
trefaction, as is obvious from the fetid perſpiration 
of ſuch animals; that it contains an acrimony and 
alkaleſcency, foreign to our nature; and that it 
affords no mild nutriment. Much leſs diſpoſed to 
putrefaction is the meat of granivorous animals, as 
partaking more of the vegetable principle ; and 
though it be leſs nouriſhing, and leſs abound- 
ing in ſpirituous particles than the former, yet it 

ſupplies us with a milder and more _— aſſimi- 
lated aliment. 


The fleſh of fiſhes, being, like the element in 
which they live, moſt diſtin from the nature of 
man, is of all others the leaſt nutritive and whole- 
Joe, 

The tame quadrupeds 5 ſuck the mother's 
milk, if they reſt too much and are quickly fed, do 
not afford a good and well- prepared aliment. In 
animals, which have tender muſcles and little exer- 
_ WN parts are ne the moſt wholeſome 

which 
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Aut are more moved than others, ſuch as the 
legs and head. 

Poultry, upon the whole, furniſhes us with the 

beſt meat, as it has the moſt excellent and well- 

digeſted fluids, by its more frequent exerciſe and 

| conſtant reſidence in the open and pure air. Some 

animals, when young, poſſeſs tough and ſpongy 

| fleſh, which is mollified and improved by age, and 

can be eaten only after a certain time, or even 

after ſeveral years; ſuch as cels and carp. Others 

are hard in their youth, and muſt be uſed early, be- 


cauſe that hardneſs increaſes with their age; as the | 


haddock, and many other fiſhes. —The fleſh of old 
animals, that have leſs muſcular parts than the 
young ones of the ſame ſpecies, is indigeſtible. 
Laſtly, we may lay it down as a general rule, that 
the more readily the fleſh of an animal is diſpoſed 
to undergo putrefaction, it is the more unwhole- 
_ - Yeal, although its nutriment be more feeble and 
weak than the fleſh of the ſame animal in a ſtate of 
maturity, contains many nouriſhing and earthy 
particles, and produces little or no diſpoſition to 
flatulency. It is not of a heating nature, and may 
therefore be allowed to febrile patients in a very 
weak ſtate, eſpecially with the addition of ſome 
acid ;—it is alſo the moſt proper for perſons, who 
Have a diſpoſition to hemorrhagies. On account 
of che great proportion it contains of viſcidityghy 
SAP — to phlegm and complaints of the 

f U4 abdomen, 
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; FA TRY; a to abſtain from the uſe of i it. For 
theſe reaſons, we recommend veal-broth in diſeaſes, 
with a view to ſweeten and attenuate the acrid 


humours of the ſyſtem; eſpecially in. pectoral and 


inflammatory diſorders. ; And leſs. viſcous than 


by the fleſh, are the lungs of veal; being eaſily di- 


geſted, ſoft, and mild, they are very proper for ; 


| fick perſons and convaleſcents. No animal fat is 


lighter than this; it ſhows the leaſt diſpoſition to 
: putreſcency. It may therefore be given, in pre- 
ference to any other, to people of a ſcorbutic taint. 
The fat of veal ſhould not be boiled to make it {till 
weaker; the operation of boiling ſoſtens too much 
its fibres, diſſolves the jelly, and renders it unfit for 
digeſtion. But, by roaſting, it becomes drier, and 


ſome what more ſolid; both the ſerous and thick 


parts of the blood are incraſſated in the external 
veſſels, the fibres are dried up, and a cruſt is 
formed, beneath which the inner fluids are moved 
and changed into vapour, by the continued appli- 
. cation of heat, In this operation all the fibres lie, 
as it were, in a true vapour-bath, and are perfectly 
ſoftened without loſing any of the jelly. Roaſting, 
therefore, may be conſidered as the beſt mode of 
preparing this meat, Baking alſo forms a cruſt 
over it like roaſting, but the fat incraſſated by heat 


may eaſily occafion inconveniences, as it poſſeſſes 


an. oily acrimony, and is with difficulty digeſted. 
* or the ſame reaſon, it 18 improper to eat the burnt 
"00m Ken meat, of which ſome people are par- 
_—_ ticularly 


1 4 
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** ticularly fond, though it contains the moſt perni- 
eious empyreumatic oil, indigeſtible by the ſtomach. 
For roaſting veal, the mellow and juicy kidney- 

piece, or the breaſt, deſerves the preference: the 

leg is too dry and fibrous; it requires ſtrong teeth 

to be well chewed, renders the uſe of tooth - picks 

more neceſſary than any other diſh, and is frequently 
troubleſome to the ſtomach. Upon the whole, 
veal does not agree well with weak and indo- 
lent ſtomachs, which require to be exerciſed with 


A harder ſpecies of meat. When boiled, it is but 


flightly nouriſhing, and people who make a meal 
upon veal alone, ſoon feel a renewal of the crav- 
ings of the appetite. For removing the acid from 
the ſtomach, veal is the moſt improper article of 
diet. But to patients recovering from indiſpo- 
|  kition, firſt may be given veal-broth, then roaſted 

5 veal and at laſt beef; the — of which we 
| now conſider “. 

Beef affords much good, animating, "and ſtrong 
Gs ants no other food is equal to the fleſh 
of a bullock of a middle age. On account of its 


heating nature it ought to be avoided, where there 


| is 
A horrid cuſtom has been introduced by luxury, of feeds 


ing calves cooped up in boxes, ſo ſmall as to prevent all 1 5 . 


motion, and from which light is totally excluded : by thi 
cruel refinement, their fleſh is, by epicures, thought to be 
rendered more white and delicate; but if humanity does not 
revolt at this practice, thoſe who have any regard for health 
ſhould avoid the uſe of the fleſh of an animal, reared in an 
unnatural and putreſcent ſtate. 
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is already an abundance of heat; and perſons of a 1 
violent temper ſhould eat it in moderation. It is 
of peculiar ſervice to hard- working people. The 
fat of it is nearly as cafily digeſted as that of veal. 
The meat of old bullocks, which are ufually then 
only fed and kept in the ſtall, when unfit for © 
labour, is ſcarcely digeſtible ; it is burdenſome to * 
the ſtomach, and contains, as well as that of old 
cows, (which is ſtill work) no wholeſome fluids. 
Though beef be more frequently eaten boiled, yet 
it is more nouriſhing and digeſtible when roaſted, 
Beef, finally, is almoſt the only ſpecies of animal 
food, with which the ſtomach is not eaſily ſurfeited, 
and which is in proper ſeaſon throughout the RS 
whole year. 18 
Pork yields a copious and permanent nouriſh- 
ment, which indeed does not. diſagree with the + + 
robuſt and laborious, but, from its abundance! , 
acrid fat, is not wholeſome to others; as theſe” 
Animals live and are fed in ſties without exerciſe, 6 
and in an impure air. From the want of clean 
water, their fleſh acquires a tough and ſtrong con- 
fiſtence, 'and it cannot be digeſted but by a ſtrong 
and healthy bile. People who have impure fluids, 
and a tendency to eruptions, ſhould refrain from 
pork, as well as thoſe who have wounds or ulcers z 
for this food will diſpoſe them to inflammation and 
Nef it is equally improper in à catarrhal 
ate of the breaſt, in weak ſtomachs, coughs, and 
IS: The W Wen conſidered 


\ pork 
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pork as the beſt and moſt nutritious meat, if ſup- 
ported by proper digeſtive powers. By allowing 
theſe animals clean food, and the enjoyment of free 
air and exerciſe, their fleſh might be much im- 

proved in falubrity: but the farmer is little 
- anxious about the quality of pork, if he can pro- 
duce it in greater quantity, which he is certain to 
obtain from the preſent unnatural mode of feeding. 
People of tender habits may ſometimes eat pork 
ſparingly; but it is an erroneous notion that it re- 
quires a dram to aſſiſt its digeſtion; for ſpirituous 
liquors may indeed prevent, but cannot promote 
its ſolution in the ſtomach. It would be much 
better to drink nothing after pork for a little time, 
as it is uſually very fat, and this fat is more ſubtle 
and ſoluble than any other, and has nothing in it of 
the nature of tallow. Pork eaten in moderation, 
is digeſted without trouble. With thoſe, whoſe 
Aigeſtive organs are weak, no other ſpecies of meat 
agrees ſo well in general, as a-ſmall quantity of this. 
Hence, the objections made againſt it, relate more 
t the quantity than to the quality or ſubſtance; 
for, if it be eaten in too great quantity, it is apt to 
corrupt the fluids, and to produce acrimony. We 
ought therefore to eat it rarely and ſparingly, and 
the A. which many people have for this food, 
ſhould be kept within moderate bounds. The 
moſt proper B to pork, are the acidulated 
vegetables, ſuch as gooſeberry or apple-ſauce 3 
which are not only gratifying to the taſte, but cor: 


OS 
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rect its properties, neutralize, i in a manner, its great ; 
proportion of fat, and thus operate n on 
the alimentary canal L. Ss 
The fleſh of wild bogs, as they have more exer- 
Uk than the tame, and do not live upon ſubſtances 
ſo impure and corrupted, is more palatable, eaſier 
digeſted, leſs tough, not ſo fat, and on account of 
their reſidence in the open air, upon the whole, 
Ake all game, ou but ſomewhat more apt to 
putrify, = 
. Smoked bams are a very ſtrong and not 2 
digeſted food. If eaten in proper time, they are a 
cordial to the ſtomach; but boiling them renders 
the digeſtion ſtill more difficult.— In ſalting any 
Kind of meat, much of its jelly is waſhed away, the 
fibres become tiff, and thus heavier for the ſtomach. 
The falt penetrates into the jelly itſelf, prevents its 
folution in the alimentary canal, and conſequently 
makes it leſs conducive to nutrition, —By ſmoking” 


the 


H bere is little to be apprehended from the worms in 
ſwine, which, according to a late diſcovery of the celebrated 
Naturaliſt Görzx, in Germany, are natural to theſe animals. 
They reſide in the cartilaginous veſicles of the liver, and 
when theſe veſicles burſt in very hot weather, and the worms 
are yet extremely ſmall, they paſs into the blood with other 
fAuids, and gradually increaſe in ſize. But there is no in- 
| Rance, that they have produced diſeaſes, unleſs ariſing from 
diſguſt. Should it however be found, that thefe animalculz 
become viſible externally, and in great quantities, the butchers 
ought not to be permitted to kill ſuch hogs, as the fleſh 
eaſily acquires an uncommon acrimony, is much diſpoſed ta 
_putrify, and conſequently improper to be uſed as food. 
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the . of meat are as it were covered with a 
varniſh, the jelly is half burnt, and the heat of the 
chimney occaſions the ſalt to concentrate, and the 
fat between the muſcles to become rancid ; ſo that 
ſuch meat may ſtimulate the palate of the epicure 
or glutton, but cannot be wholeſome. 
' Sauſages, whether fried or boiled, are a ſtrong 
article of nouriſhment, but they require alſo a 
ſtrong bile to diſſolve them, and a good ſtomach to 
digeſt them. They are not of an acrid nature, pro- 
vided they be cloſely filled, fo as to contain no air 
in the interſtices, nor have too much pepper in 
their compoſition. Blood Sauſages, uſually called 
Black Puddings, conſiſting of bacon and coagu- 
lated blood, which is totally indigeſtible, are a bad 
and ill-contrived article of food; and ſtill more fo, 
if they have been ſtrongly ſmoked, by which pro- 
ceſs the blood becomes harder, and the bacon more 
_” rapcid, than which nothing can be more pernicious 
and deſtructive to the beſt fortified ſtomach. The 
| ſpices uſually added to fauſages, in ſome degree 
correct their hurtful properties, but are inſufficient 
to counteract the bad and highly diſagreeable 5 
effects of rancid ſubſtances. 

Bacon is chiefly hardened fat accumulated in the 
cellular texture under the ſkin, and is of all meat 
the moſt unwholeſome ; it eaſily turns rancid upon 
the ſtomach, or it is ſo already by long hanging, 
and is particularly pernicious to ber who are > ſub- 
ep to the heartburn,” 


| : 
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Tard is a ſofter fat which i is collected from as 
entrails. and the meſentery of hogs; it much re- 
laxes the ſtomach, likewiſe grows rancid there, and, 
indeed, is generally ſo before it is uſed. 5 
Sheep, which are kept on dry paſtures, yield a 

better and more nouriſhing food than thoſe in moiſt 
places. Thoſe alſo fed upon the ſea-ſhore, are ex- 
cellent meat, the ſaline particles which they im- 
bibe, giving at once conſiſtency and purity to their 
fleſh. The fleſh. of rams is tough and unpleaſant, 
but that of wethers or ewes, though not of a ſtrong 
flavour, is of a rich viſcous nature. Young mutton 
is juicy and eaſily digeſted, but it is rather tough, 
and has not that balſamic alimentary juice peculiar 
to ſheep above a certain age. The beſt mutton 1s”. 
that of ſheep, not leſs than two, and not above fix 
years old. Dnder two years of age; it has not 
attained its perſection and flavour. A roaſting 
piece of mutton ought to be expoſed to the 7 5 
air for ſeveral days, according to the weather att 
ſeaſon; thus it affords a palatable diſh, which is 
eaſily digeſted, and agrees with every conſtitution, 
But the fat of mutton is very indigeſtible. The 
feet of this animal are nouriſhing, on account of 
their jelly, and are of great ſervice for injections, 
in thoſe diſeaſes, which originate from acrimony in 
the inteſtines. 

Lamb is a beht and wholeſome food, 1 
proper for delicate ſtomachs, but not ſo nutritious 
as mutton. It is faſhionable to eat this meat when 


very 
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very young ; but a lamb that has been allowed to 
ſuck ſix months, is more fat and muſcular, and in 
every reſpect better, than one which has been killed 
when two months old, and before it has had time to 
attain its proper conſiſtence. | 
* Houſe-Lamb is a diſh, prized merely "NPE 
is unſeaſonable. Like all animals reared in an un- 
natural manner, its fleſh 1 is inſipid and not A 
to health. 

| The fleſh of Goats is hard, indigeſtible, and un- 
wholeſome ; hence the meat of kids only is eatable, 
which is eaſier digeſted, and yields a good nouriſh- 
ment. | _ 
The fleſh of Deer or Veniſon, and Hare, contains 
much and good nutriment, but, to the detriment of 
health, they are generally eaten when half putri- 
fied, though they be naturally much diſpoſed to 
putreſcency. When properly dreſſed, they afford 
a mellow food, and are readily aſſimilated to our 
fluids. But as wild animals, from their conſtant 
motion and exerciſe, acquire likewiſe a drier ſort 
of fleſh, it ſhould never be boiled, but always ought 
to be roaſted or ſtewed. From the ſame cauſe, 
the fluids of wild animals are more heating, and 
more diſpoſed to putridity, than thoſe of the tame. 
Perſons, therefore, who already have a diſpoſition 
to ſcurvy or other putrid diſeaſes, ſhould not eat 
much game, particularly in ſummer. This per- 
nicious tendency of game may be corrected by the 
addition of vinegar, acid of lemons, or wine ; falad 
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alſo is very proper to be n with it. Thoſe 
parts of wild animals, which have the leaſt motion, 


are the moſt juicy and palatable: the back, Toy I 


ſtance, is the beſt piece of a hare. 


The lungs of animals contain nothing but air and 


 blood-veſſels, which are very tough, ſolid, difficult 
to be digeſted, and little. nouriſhing. Beſides, 


on account of the encyſted breath, and the mucus : 


contained in them, they are in reality diſguſting. 


The liver, from its dry and earthy conſiſtence, pro- ; 


duces a corrupted chyle, and obſtructs the veſſels; 


hence it requires a great quantity of drink ; the 


plethoric ought altogether to avoid it. The blood- 

veſſels and biliary parts adhering to it, are particu- 
larly diſagreable. The heart of animals is dry, 
ſcarcely digeſtible, and not very 
kidneys alſo are acrid, hard, tough, and not eaſily 


wuriſhing. The 


digeſted by the ſtomach. Theſe inteſtines of young 
animals, ſuch as calves and lambs, however N . 


aliment ſufficiently wholeſame. 


The fat of animals affords, indeed, a ſolid ay | 


elaſtic alimentary juice; it increaſes the blood and 


fluids, but is difficult to be digeſted ; as it requires 


a powerful ſtomach, perfect maſtication, ſufficient 
faliva and bile, and agrees beſt with perſons taking 


much bodily exerciſe, _ If it be not digeſted, it 
occaſions diarrhœa, weakens the ſtomach and the 


bowels, ſtimulates too much by its uncommon 
acrimony, and eaſily turns rancid, eſpecially when 
it is eaten 9 with meat pole to putre- 


* 


faction. 
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| and is apt to produce the heartburn, cramp of the 
ſtomach, and headach, particularly in irritable ha- 


bits; and, at length, it a doe: Lou: 0 88 77 PA 


_  andacrimonious blood. 
The Hood" of animals is complerely nb. 
N e in no degree nouriſhing. 5 


The mit is of very N 
properties, not only according to the different kinds 
and ſpecies of animals, but alſo in the ſame ſpecies, 
in conſequence of the difference in feeding, con- 
- Ritution of body, age, time of milking, and ſo forth. 
Milk takes the lead among the articles of nouriſh- 
ment. It 'affords the beſt nutriment to perſons, 
Vvhoſe milk and blood - veſſels are too weak for de- 
| riving nouriſhment from other proviſions ; becauſe 
it is already converted into an alimentary fluid in 
the inteſtines of an animal. Nature has appointed 
it as the food of children, by its nouriſhing quali- 
ties; becauſe infants, on account of their growth, 
require much nouriſhment. From this circum- 
ſtance, we may alſo conclude, that milk is eaſily 
digeſted, ſince at this early age the digeſtive powers 
are but ſeeble. Although an animal production, it 
does not readily undergo putrefaction; as it is poſ- 
ſeſſed of the properties of vegetable aliment, and 
turns ſooner: ſour, than putrid. It affords a ſub- 
ſtantial alimentary. fluid; and hence it is of ſervice 
0 {pas enfeebled by. . or diſſipation. 
5 3 Since 5 
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has CS TO it Steak with 
water, when given to infants. As it combines 
both faccharine and oily particles, it is a very 
ſerviceable article of diet, in a putreſcent ſtate of the 
blood, in inveterate ulcers, and in the true ſcurvy. 
As a diluent and attenuating remedy, particularly 
in the fate of whey, it is well calculated to aſſuage 
rigidity, cramps, and pains; it promotes perſpira- 
tion and evacuation in general, and is highly bene- 
ficial in ſpitting of blood, hyſterics, hypochon- 
driaſis, dyſentery, long-ſtanding coughs, convul- 
ſive affeQions, the putrid ſore throat, and in com- 
plaints ariſing from worms. Milk is alſo uſed for 
fomentations, baths, emollient injections, and 
waſhes for inflamed and fore parts. If intended as 
a medicine, it muſt be drunk immediately or ſoon 
after it comes from the cow. Through boiling, 
| and even by long ſtanding, the beſt and moſt nu- 
tritious balſamic particles evaporate. The milk to 
be employed for diet in diſeaſes, ought to be taken 
from healthy and well-nouriſhed animals; for we 
ſee, by the accidents to which children are liable, 
how muh depends on the health of the mother, 
and how ſuddenly infants ſuffer from an unhealthy 
or paſſionate nurſe. In Spring and Summer, the 
milk is peculiarly good and ' wholeſome, on ac- 
count of the ſalubrious nouriſhment in herbs. In 
Winter it is much inferior. It is further neceſſary, 
that the animal * the milk ſhould be kept 
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u fee ul, and have daily exerciſe. In order 


to obtain good mille; it would be adviſable-rokeep 


FE. a ſeparate cow to aurſclyes for, beſides the adul- 
| rexition of that which is ſold, cows ate frequen 
milked at an improper time, by which the milk is 
| much injured, and cannot be wholeſome. The beſt 


cow's milk is obtained from an animal three or 


four years of age, about three months aſter pro · 
ducing the calf, and in a ſerene Spring morning. 
Good cow's milk ought to be white, without an 
ſmell; and fo fat, that a drop being allowed to fall | 
on the nail, will not run down in diviſions. It 
s lighter, but contains more watery parts than the ; 
milk of ſheep and goats, while, on the other hand, 
it is more thick and heavy than the milk of aſſes 
and mares, which come neareſt the conſiſtence of 
human milk. Ewes milk is rich and nouriſhing ; 
it yields much butter, but ſo coarſe and ſtrong, that 
it cannot be eaten. Both this and goat's milk pro- 
duce much cheeſe, which is tough, ſtrong, pungent, 
and difficult to be digeſted, : 

As goats are fond of aſtringent herbs, their mille 
is conſidered ſuperior i in ſtrength to that of other 
animals; hence it has been ſometimes uſed with 
the moſt happy ſucceſs in hyſteric caſes.Goatẽs 

whey, and aſs's milk are chiefly uſed in pulmonary 
conſumptions; where aſs's milk cannot be got, 
EE n 5 
Every 
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-..Every milk conlifty.of caſeous or chealy; ber- | 


s, and watery parts; a well-pr 


"_ of the. three affords a wholeſome milk. 
But this mixture is not always met with in * 


proportion; and frequently the two firſt, namely 
Cheeſe and butter, predominate; and in this, = 


| it affords indeed a ſtrong food, but is of ift cult * 


dgeſtion. If the water ſorm the greateſt propor- 


tion, it is then eaſily digeſted, but leſs nouriſhing, 


This is particularly the caſe with a's milk, which, 


more than any other, affects the urine and ſtool, ; 


While! it ſhows a tendency to purify the blood. 

On account of the warmth, and the mechanical 
proceſs, of the ſtomach, Joined to the chemical 
properties of the acid generated in it, milk neceſ- 
_ ary coagulates in every ſtomach. . The caſeous 
part is diflolyed, and diluted by the admixture of 
the digeſtiye liquors, and thus prepared for change 
into a true chyle or milky fluid. Indeed, it makes 


no difference, whether we take cream, cheeſe, and 


. whey in ſucceſſion, or whether we conſume. them 


united in the maſs of the milk: in the former caſe, 


the ſeparation takes place without, and in the lat- 
ter, within the ſtomach. 


It is however improper to eat acid ſubſtances 
N with milk, as this maſs would occaſion 7 


— 7 eee 


eryngo-root or ſea-holly, and „ barley, 3 katf an, : 
ounce; liquorice-root three ounces ; water two pounds or 
one quart ; boil it down over a gentle fire to one pint, then 


frain itt nn IRR... 
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| enten den an corruption: while, on the con- 


Bo _ traty, the natural coagulation is only a ſepara- 


tion of the conſtituent parts, pot a tranſition of 
this mild fluid into the ſtage of acid fermentation ; 
| for this is prevented by the ſaponaceous digeſtive 
| liquors, though the milk itſelf be coagulated. 
Yet milk is not a proper food for the debilitated, | 


in all caſes; under certain circumſtances, it may  - 


even be hurtful. It does not, for inſtance, agree. - 
with hypochondriacs ; as it occaſions cramp of the 
ſtomach, cholic, heartburn, and diarrhoea, Fe- 
brile patients, whoſe weak organs of digeſtion do + 
not admit of nutritive articles, and whoſe preter- | 
natural heat would too eaſily change the milk into 
a rancid maſs, muſt altogether abſtain from it. It 
_ diſagrees alſo with the plethoric, the phlegmatic, 
and the corpulent ; but particularly with tipplers, 
or thoſe addicted to ſtrong ſpirits, Its butyrous 
and cheeſy parts may obſtruct digeſtion and oppreſs 
the ſtomach. Laſtly, milk ought not to be eaten 
together with fleſh meat, and in many caſes the 
whey is preferable to the milk. | "08. 
With theſe exceptions, milk is an excellent arti- 
cle of diet, which does not require ſtrong digeſtive 
organs, except when a variety of other things are 
eaten along with it. On the contrary, people 
much reduced in bodily vigour have received be- - 
nefit, and in a great meaſure cured themſelves, by 
eating milk only. We daily obſerve that children 
e with the natural inclination to acidity 
123 and 
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. feel its bad effects only, n to- 
ether with milk, they are fed upon cakes, paſtry, 


much wholeſome, light, and ſweet blood, fince it 
is free of all acrimony.—Sugar and ſalt are almoſt 
"the only proper ſpices to be added to it. 
Cream is exceedingly nouriſhing, but too bet 
and difficult to be digeſted in a ſedentary life. 
Butter poſſeſſes at once all the good and bad 
properties of expreſſed vegetable oils; it is the 
ſooner tainted with a rancid bitter taſte, if it be 
not ſufficiently freed from the butter - milk, after 


churning, Bread and butter require ſtrong and 


well-exerciſed powers of digeſtion. —It is a moſt 
pernicious food to hot-tempered and bilious perſons, 
as well as to thoſe of an impure ſtomach. The 


good quality of butter is marked by a very fat 
ſhining ſurface, yellow colour, e flavor, 
and ſweet taſte. 

. Butter-milk is a ſpecies of whey, but ir contains a 
greater number of butyrous particles. If we drink 
it while new and ſweet, it is refreſhing and cooling. 
Sour-milk is of an acidulated agreeable taſte, if 
drunk without the coagulated part of it, which 
ought to be uſed only by perſons poſſeſſing a vigor- 
ous ſtomach. _ 

Before I quit the ſubject of milk, 1 cannot omit 
remarking, that this fluid, beſides the qualities be- 
fore. enumerated, contains ſome ſpirituous parts, 
in « a latent ſtate, with which our chemiſts are little 


acquainted. 


* gingerbread, and other traſh, | + Milk produces 


\ 
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a And though theſe cannot be Uift 
Engaged from the milk, and exhibited in a ſeparate 
form, yet it is certain, that the Perſians, and othet 
inhabitants of the Eaſt, prepare a kind of wine from 
mille, which poſſeſſes all the properties of intoxicat - 
ing liquors. Such is the report of reſpectable tra- 
vellers; bur I am inclined to ſuſpect, that theſe 
Orientals make ſome addition to the ſweet whey, 
after the caſeous parts are ſeparated from it, by 
which they induce a vinous fermentation. Whe- 
ter they add honey, ſugar, or any mucilagi- 
nous vegetable, containing the ſaccharine principle, 
_ I ſhall not attempt to decide: but we know, that 
the Chineſe ferment and diſtil a liquor fromr rice and 
veal, which is not unpleaſant when freſh. 
-_  Chexſe is obtained from the A ab of ihe 
milk, which ſubſides in coagulation, and which 
muſt be completely freed from the whey. All 
cheeſe whatever is difficult to be digeſted, it being 
the coarſeſt and moſt glutinous part of the milk, 


Which the healthy and laborious only can concoct 


in their ſtomachs. To others, it is too heavy; it 
imparts a thick and acrid chyle to the blood ; it 
hardens in a weak ſtomach, and accumulates an . 
indurated earthy lump. When eaten freſh, in any | 
. conſiderable quantity, it corrupts the fluids; and if 
old, it becomes putrid. In ſmall portions. after 
dinner it can do no great harm, but it is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that it aſſiſts digeſtion. Toaſted cheeſe, 
though more agreeable to ſome palates than raw, is 
XR 4 5 till 
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fill more.indigeſtible. Cheeſe, 33 Y 


like the Dutch, acquires, when old, a pernicious 5 


acrimony. The green Cheeſe of Switzerland, 


only kind which may be eaten without injury; ang 
even theſe ſhould be uſed in moderation. 
Birds, as they move in the pureſt and moſt 
| beakby atmoſphere, poſſeſs the beſt prepared and 


which is mixed with a poder of the wild Melilot, Bo 
or the Trifolium Meliletus, L., and the milder 


moſt wholeſome alimentary ſubſtance. On account = 


of their conſtant exerciſe, however, the whole 
winged tribe have drier muſcles, conſequently a lefs _ 
nutritious juice, than the tame quadrupeds. Some 
parts of fowls are leſs wholeſome than others. The 
wings of thoſe whoſe principal exerciſe is flying, and 
the legs of thoſe-generally running, are the drieſt 
| parts of their bodies: hence the breaſt i is, in all, the 1 


5 To ſhow the Rrongly viſeid quality of cheeſe, and what 
powers of digeſtion it muſt require to aſſunilate it to our 
fluids, 1 ſhall mention a compoſition which may be uſeful, 
as the ſtrongeſt cement yet contrived, for riveting china- 
cups, glaſſes, and the fike. A piece of Cheſhire or Glou- 
ceſter cheeſe is boiled in three or four different waters, till 
it form a ſoft and elaſtic maſs, freed of the whey and other 
- extraneous ingredients. After having expreſſed all the wa- f 
ter from this maſs, and while yet warm, it muſt be gra- 
dually rubbed upon a marble-ſtone, ſuch as is uſed by colours. 
men; and as much unſlacked or quick · lime in powder muſt 
be added, as will be abſorbed by the cheeſe, without making 
it too hard. This compound forms the ſtrongeſt poſſible 
cement; C 5 
| ſofteſt 
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„ eden piece. Young poultry is LET 


| preferable to that of ſome years old, which have very 


— 


tough muſcles, and are more uneaſy. to the ſtomach. 
Birds living upon grain and berries are in every 


reſpect the'beſt; next, thoſe feeding upon inſets; © 


and laſt of all, that claſs of birds which preys and 


ſubſiſts upon fiſhes. Theſe indeed, like all other 
animals, whoſe proper food is fleſh, are devoured 


only by ſavage nations, wild and tame ducks ex- 
cepted; Which by their ſtrong fleſh, and the inclina- 
tion of their fluids to putreſcency, are leſs whole-- 


ſome than any other bird. Water-fowls afford the 


leaſt beneficial food. In general we find winged 


animals out of ſeaſon in Spring; partly becauſe moſt 0 


of them are then pairing, and partly on account of 
the long journeys of thoſe that are birds of paſſage, 
by which they become leaner than at any other 
time of the year; although there are ſome birds of 
paſſage that do not arrive in this climate till towards 


Autumn. It deſerves to be remarked, that moſt 
birds, when taken from their wild ſtate, and fed in 
captivity, like partridges, larks, and others, loſe 
much of their peculiar flavour, which is alſo the 


caſe with wild quadrupeds. Vet thoſe tame and 


domeſticated fowls and animals, that are well fed 


muſcular, than thoſe which are obliged to ſeek 


their own food; © Old fowls are the moſt ſerviceable 


for broth; or they might be boiled in cloſe veſſels, 
Ta macerate TROY be 


completely 
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completely ſoftened" by the ſteam. Fowls- loſe 
much of their volatile flavour, if boiled; they are 
therefore beſt roaſted, except = ne * 


which anſwer well to be baked. Weft 


| „Ad. birds We apo als "ad ties al 

afford good nutriment, except geeſe and ducks. 
The gooſe contains the moſt unwholeſome fleſh, 
eſpecially when fed in ſmall incloſures without exer- 
_ ciſe; which practice is ſometimes carried ſo far, as 
to nail the animal to a board through the feet, to 
prevent its motion. Its fat is'almoſt totally 1ndi- 
geſtible; its fleſh produces a very obvious and bad 
effect upon wounds and ulcers. - It is alſo perni- 
_ cious to thoſe who are (diſpoſed to inflammatory 
_ diſeaſes, and to cutaneous eruptions.—A young 
hen, or chicken, is a very wholeſome diſh; its vege- 
table aliment makes a mild and ſweet chyle; the 
whiteneſs of its fleſh ſhows its excellent quality. 
As it is eaſily digeſted, it is a diſh to be recom- 
mended to the weak' and debilitated; and it agrees 
beſt with individuals of an acrid and mucous tend- 
ency, or ſuch as are troubled s biliary and 
ſomachic diſorders. 

The Capon is one of the __ r delete diſhes; 
en when young, he yields a ſtrong and good 
chyle; his fleſh is not of a heating nature, is not 

diſpoſed to putreſcency, and the fat itſelf is eaſily 
© digeſted. Turkeys, as well as Guinea or India fowls, 
yield a ſtrong aliment, but are alſo with more dif- 
ficulty digeſted ; particularly the legs, wings, and 
e fat. 
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| b. | Theſe birds, when roaſted, are uſually filled 
Sh ia their breaſts with ſome kind of heavy pudding, 
| which i is a favourite morſe] with many, but it re- 
quires the ſtrongeſt digeſtive powers.—The. old 
prejudices, that the fleſh. of capons is productive 
of the gout, and that of ſparrows brings on epileptic 
i firs, are too abſurd as to deſerve refutation. 
Among the birds ſubſiſting on inſects, there are 
ſew which are eaten, except the various kinds of 
ſnipes and ſtarlings. All of them, without excep- 
tion, have a hard, black, dry, Es and FR 
_ digeſtible fleſh, 
It would be uſeleſs to enumerate the various 
yo birds living upon fiſh, which are eaten in other 
countries. They all have a taſte of fiſh, and afford 
a poor aliment. The ducks and geeſe only are 
eaten in Britain: of theſe the former afford the 
better nouriſhment, as they are generally not ſo 
. exceſſively. fat, or at leaſt are permitted to move 
about in the open air. But they ought not to be 
ſuffered to repair to pools and ſtagnating waters, 
which they ſwallow, and taint their fluids and. _ 
with qualities detrimental to health. _- 
Next to milk no nutriment is fo ſimple fa 
ſulutary as that of bird's eggs, among which thoſe 
of hens juſtly deſerve the preference, in nouriſh- 
ment, -taſte, and light digeſtion. The albumen, 
or the white of eggs, correſponds to our ſerum, or 
| the water of the blood; it is diſſolved in a warm 
temperature, but heat makes it hard, tough; dry, 


and 
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and infoluble.” The yolk fi eggs is more olubls; 
contains much oil; and is commonly nouriſhing, 
but has a remarkable 'rendency to putrefaction: 
hence eggs mult be eaten while freſh. People of 
a weak ftomach ought to eat no articles eaſily 
putreſcible, conſequently no eggs. To thoſe, on 
the contrary, who digeſt well, a freſh egg, boiled 
ſoft, is a very light, proper, und, at the ſame time, 
nouriſhing food. Hard boiled eggs, fried egg. 
pan-cakes, and all artificial pręparations of eggs, 
are heavy on the ſtomach, corrupt our fluids, and 
are unwholeſome.—We cannot be too circumſpect 
in the uſe of eggs, as to their freſhneſs; for there 
are examples, of perſons, after having uſed cor- 


rupted, or on. tainted egg. as, ſeized with 
ag fevers *. | 4 
hs 4 Fig, 


„Various „ eggs have been contrived . 
in domeſtic life. To prevent the external air from having 
acceſs to the egg, is the principal requiſite. With this in- 
tention ſome fmear them with butter, others pack them in 
bran or common falt ;- others again, as the farmers in Ger- 
many, hang them in a net into-freſh river-water z but all 
theſe methods are troubleſome and uncertain, ' The beſt 
way of preſerving them to an length of time, is to place 
them in a very ſtrong lime · water, to leave ſome lime ut the 
| bottom of the veſlel, and if the water ſhould become turbid, 
to pour it off and to ſupply. it with a freſh infuſion. . This 
may be done with boiling water, to diſſolve more of the 
lime; but it mult be allowed to become perfectly cold before by 
the egys are placed in it. KN ; 
I ſhall here take ates af e dubiic contrived ue. * 
preſerve animal and . 2 to almoſt any 


. 
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. 8 fleſh, afford. upon the | 


whole but a weak, tranſitory,” and little ſtrength- 
ening nouriſhment. They are more or leſs difficult .. 
_ to digeſt, according to the different kinds of water 
in which they live. Being of all animal ſuþſtances 
the moſt putreſcible, they are much inferior to birds 
and quadrupeds, on which account they ought to 
be avoided by febrile. patients and convaleſcents. 
Their fat is ſtill more, inſoluble and indigeſtible, 
and readily turns rancid. * account of A in 
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son has obtained his Majeſty's Letters Patent, for i inventing 


a powder, which is ſaid to poſſeſs the extraordinary virtues of 
preſerving the fleſh of animals, as well as vegetable roots, to 


an indefinite length of time, If this be true, (though I am - 


much inclined to doubt it,) it is eaſy to conceive how the 
Egyptian mummies could be preſerved for ſeveral thouſand 
years. Our Eaſt and Weſt India veſſels may now fave 
Dave mad the. trouble of taking live ſtock on board. 

In order to afford an opportunity of judging of the merits 
of Mr. Donaldſon's powder, or of giving it a fair trial, I ſhall 
briefly ſtate its component parts, as recorded in the 
—Any quantity of vegetable gum, fuch as Gum Arablc, or 
dar of cherry<rees; in fine powder, is mixed with an equal 
quantity of fine flower of wheat or barley; this is made into 
2 paſte, and baked in an oven, contrived for that purpoſe, 
with a very gentle heat, {6 as to prevent it from forming a 
cruſt. Now the dry maſs is again reduced to a fine powder, 
and this is the great and aſtoniſhing. preſervative. —Either | 
animal or vegetable ſubſtances ſurrounded with this powder, 


| and packed in cloſe boxes in that ſtate, according to the 


of the Patentee, keep freſh, aid tes Tom cars 
brd, for almoſt any lengh of time. cold Ni 
111 different | 
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different qualities, 60 fatiery'is moe noxious 0 F 


that of fiſh. Acid ſauces and pickles, calculated to 


hor 


reſiſt putrefaction, render fiſh ſomewhar better, 


and more wholeſome” for the "ſtomach. Their 


heads and rails, as they contain the leaſt fat, are the 


lighteſt parts for digeſtion, as on the contrary the 


| belly of fiſh is the heavieſt. ' Such as have a tender 


fleſh are ſooner digeſted than thoſe of hard and 


tough conſiſtence. The ſoft and mucilaginous fiſhes, 


like the eel, are partly compoſed of an oily ſlime, 
partly of tough fibres, and are conſequently diffi- 


and other ſtanding waters, are certainly leſs whole- 


ſome than river fiſh, whoſe exerciſe is greater, and 


whoſe natural element is purer. For, ſtanding 


cult to be digeſted. Thoſe living in ponds, ditches, 


water eaſily putrifies, and the fiſh lodging in the = 


mire of ſuch reſervoirs, continually feed upon the 


putrid parts. But the ſame kind of river fiſh is 


alſo of different qualities, according to their different 
nouriſnment. Thus, thoſe caught in rivers conti- 


guous to en towns, are leſs ſalubrious than others; 


| becauſe they neceſſarily receive great quantities of 
the impurities thrown into ſuch rivers. Though 
far fiſh be more agreeable to the palate, they are 


likewiſe more injurious to the ſtomach, than the 
lean. Salt -water-fiſh are perhaps the beſt of any, 


as their fleſh is more ſolid, more agreeable, and 

healthy, leſs expoſed to putreſcency, and leſs viſj- 

cid. Theſe excellent qualities they poſſeſs when 
e IT they have all the properties of . 


ſult- 
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With reſpect to herrings, it is certain, that of all the 
ſea ; ſiſn they are moſt eaſily digeſted; and ſalt- her · 
rings, in particular, diſſolve the ſlime in the ſto- 
mach, ſtimulate the appetite, create thirſt, 1 
not readily purrify by long keeping. 
"EF Among the amphibious animals the legs of frogs | 
are eaten in ſome-countries, and eſteemed delicate 
morſels; as in the Weſt Indies is the Guana; a 
ſpecies of Lizard, two or three feet long, of a 
moſt forbidding appearance; but its fleſh is deli- 
cate and falubrious, much reſembling that of 2 
chicken. We alſo eat lobſters and crabs, which 
are ſpecies of water inſets ; as both of them, how- 
ever, generally are arrived at a ſtage approaching to 
putrefaction, before they are ſold in inland towns, 
their conſumption is attended with conſiderable 
danger. Beſides, the fleſh of lobſters, in particu- 
lar, is difficult to be digeſted, as it poſſeſſes a pe- 
culiar acrimony, which in ſwallowing ſometimes 
occaſions pain in the throat. Some people, it is 
faid, have obſerved eruptions; of the ſkin, pain in 
the ſtomach, and rheumatiſms, ariſing from the uſe 
of lobſters. Their jelly, however, is mild and nou- 
riſhing. Oyſters are eaten raw, and dreſſed; when 
raw, they are in every reſpect preferable ; for, by 
cooking, they are deprived of a great proportion 
of their nouriſhing jelly, and are rendered burden- 
ſome to the ſtomach. Raw oyſters are eaſily di- 
geſted, and may be eaten, with great advantage, 


by 
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fair trial, by boiling a dozen of the red garden- 
- ſnails every evening in a quart of ſweet” milk or 


, whey, for half an hour, then ſtraining the liquor 
5 through a coarſe cloth, and drinking it with fugar 
every morning gradually upon an empty ſtomach ; 
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hh jo": ag ; as this ſhell-fiſh poſſeſſes more nutritive 


animal jelly than almoſt any other. They further 


are generally attended with a laxative effect, if 
eaten in any quantity: hence they afford an excel- 
lent ſupper to thoſe liable to coſtiveneſa. nails 
are equally. nouriſhing and wholeſome, though ſel- 
dom eaten in this country. On acrbunt of their 
gelatinous nature, they have lately been much uſed 
againſt conſumptions; and as theſe complaints are 
no very frequent in Britain, it were to be 


wiſhed, that ſuch patients may give this remedy a 


and to repeat theſe draughts for a month or two, 
if required. This red garden - ſuail (or che Helix 


Pomatia, L.) has alſo been uſed with great advan- 
tage externally in the open hemorrhoids, where 
freſh ſnails were SPINES heather tho or r three hours, 

in a raw ſtate.” Ro pat ets 


"Muſcles are of a more ents texture, a dere 
fore not ſo readily digeſted as oyſters. The ſea- | 
muſcles afford a hard, indigeſtible, and, as ſome 
imagine, poiſonous food. Although the examples 


of their deleterious nature be very rare, yet they 
dought not to be eaten without vinegar, or fome 


other vegetable acid, acting as a corrector of theiꝝ 
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| ths» vatious articles of nouriſhment we dane 
| ee, erg an n 
; into five ofdery; a 2 
itt, The different ſpecies af Gn or grain, | 
ſuch as wheat, rye, | barley,” and oats. 
dd, Thelegumes eee 
zd, The various kinds of ſalads and ede 
Ach, All the different roots; and. | 
. *qth, Fruit, ein eee eee 
The firſt of theſe; namely the farinaceous, are 
very nouriſhing, on account of the copious mucilage 
geſt. Bread itſelf, though juſtly called he ff of 
life, if eaten too copiouſly, or to ſerve as a meal, 
produces viſeidity or ſlime, obſtructs the inteſtines, 
and lays the foundation of habitual coſtiveneſs. All 
diſhes prepared of flour, are not only nouriſhing, 
but are emollient, attenuating, and correct acri- 
mony. Leavened bread, or ſuch as has acquired 
an acidulated taſte by a ſlow fermentation of the 
N is cooling and antiſeptie: a'circumſtfince 
well eſtabliſhed by cg By this proceſs of 
preparing the dough; all the tough parts are moſt 
intimately mixed with the drier parts of the flower, 
E. e Ns Mano Now-baked 
Y bread 
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which is remedied, either by allowing it to dry ſor 
two or three days, or by toaſting it. This ought 
to be done regularly, particularly in times of 
fearcity, both on account of health and economy. 
Stale bread, in every reſpect, deſerves the preſer- 
ence: and perſons troubled with flatulency, cramp 
of the ſtomach, and indigeſtion, ſhould not upon 
any account eat new bread, and ſtill leſs, hot rolis 
and butter. Indeed, all paſtry whatever is un- 
devour hot pies with avidity, ſhould eonſider, that 
they contamm an uncommon quantity of air, which 
diſtends the ſtomach, produces the moſt alarming 
and dangerous colics, and incurable obſtructions, 
dy which the ſtomach and bowels have been known 
to burſt. The poroſity of bread- ariſes from the 
fixed air having been expelled in baking; and the 
more ſpongy the bread, it is the more wholeſome. 
* But new-baked bread, and rolls in particular, re- - 
quire a ſound ftomach ; becauſe they contain much 
mucilage, not having parted with all their moiſt- 
ure; and wheat- flour is more viſcid, than that of 
rye, which is the bread- corn of moſt nations on 
the Continent. Bread and butter, together with 
cheeſe, as is eaten in Holland and Germany, 
ſorm an indigeſtible maſs in the ſtomach. The 
external ſurface of bread, or the cruſt, which has 
. — oven, is eaſieſt 
ones: & contains the empyreumatic part, ex- 


bread always contains much of an indigeſtible. hs p 


more heating and leſs nouriſhing than the crumb. 
The great difference in bread is owing, partly to the 
different ſpecies of grain, from which it is made; 
partly to the time the flour has been kept, for, the 
newer it is, the more difficult to deprive it of its 
tenacity ; partly to its being more or leſs cleaned from 


the branz partly tothe different methods of fermenting 
and baking it; to the difference in the water, with 


which the flour has been kneaded; and laſtly, to 
the various ingredients, of which the paſte has been 
compounded. The ſoftneſs of the mill · ſtones uſed 
in grinding the flour, may alſo corrupt the bread, 
ſo as to make it equally noxious to the teeth, and 
oppreſſive to the ſtomach, by introducing particles 


of ſand and marble. Well - baked, and thoroughly 


dried bread, is eaſily diſſolved by water, without 
rendering it viſcid or gelatinous: hence it is the 


beſt food for the debilitated, as well as for every | 


age and temperament. Haſty-pudding, on account 
of its tenacity, and the quantity of mucilage it con- 
tains, is not ſo eaſily digeſted as many people ima- 


gine, who feed their infants upon this diſh : por- 


ridge made of oatmeal, the common food of child- 
ten, and the lower claſs of adults in Scotland, is 
not ſo heavy as that of wheat- flour; though both 
of them require vigorous digeſtive organs, robuſt 
conſtitutions, and ſtrong exerciſe, in order to pro- 
ducs a proper nutriment. The well-known vermi- 
dh, and macarone of the Italians, are ill calcu - 
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peled by fre from the four; it produces an emol N | 
nent effect on the bowels ; but, at the ſame time, is 5 


- 
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lated for patients and convaleſcents, to whomakey 
are frequently adminiſtered. A paſte, when it is 
ſo elaſtic that. it can be formed into balls, is ex- 
tremely difficult-to be digeſted; and the more ſo, 
if butter be mixed with it. All unfermented paſtry. 
is exceſſively trying to the human ſtomach; and 
inſtead of wondering, that the lovers of ſuch dainties 
are continually troubled with indigeſtion and other 
ſtomachic complaints, it would be againſt the order 
of things, if it were otherwiſe. - Bread ought not 
to be eaten with every vegetable diſh ;- it is more 
uſeful and neceſſary with thoſe articles, that contain 


much nouriſhment in a ſmall bulk; in order to give 


the ſtomach a proper degree of expanſion. Be- 
ſides, the addition of bread to animal ſood has an- 
other advantage, namely, that of preventing the 
diſguſt attending a too copious uſe of fleſh, and its 
ftrong tendency to putrefaftion. But, if we accuſ- 
tom ourſelves to eat new-baked bread, to proviſions 
already indigeſtible in themſelves; ſuch as fat geeſe, 
* bacon, blood-ſauſages, and the like, we make them 
ſtill more inſupportable to our digeſtive organs. 
Of the different kinds of grain, from which bread, 
is prepared, that of rye is by far the moſt whole - 
ſome, for people of a ſedentary life, as well as the 
delicate and nervous. For, though it be leſs nou- 
riſhing, it is likewiſe leſs tenacious, and caſler * | 
geſted, than bread made of wheat. 
The ſecond order of vegetable aliment rates: | 
| all the leguminous productions, as beans; peas, 
| lentils; and the like; ny have a ſolid gluten or 
| | mucilage, 
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niveilage, and afford a rich and ſtrong nutriment, | 
which beſt agrees with a vigorous ſtomach. They 
alſo contain a conſiderable ſhare of erude particles, 
which cannot be affimilated to our fluids, and muſt 
therefore remain undigeſted in the bowels, to the 
great detriment of the alimentary canal. The 
meal of the leguminous dlaſs is digeſted with more 
difficulty than that of grain; it further contains 
much fixed air; on which account it is extremely 
flatulent, is apt to produce coſtiveneſs, and to com- 
municate various kinds of acrimony to the blood. 
Theſe effects, however, it produces only when it is 
eaten too frequently and copiouſly, by mixing, for 
inſtance, peas or beans with wheat, and grinding 
them together for bread. Yet we muſt not ima 
gine, that even the moſt wholeſome articles of food 
are altogether free from air: this element is a ne- 
ceſſary and uſeful ingredient, to promote the di- 
geſtion of alimentary ſubſtances. The proportion 

of fixed air varies extremely in different vegetable 
ſubſtances; the leguminous plants, in particular, 
abound in it. For even thoſe, with whom they in 
other reſpects agree well, muſt perceive flatulency 
and torpor, after a copious uſe of peas or beans. 
Similar diſadvantages attend the eating of green 
peas, in the begꝑinning of a meal; and thoſe who 
are fond of peas- ſoup, would better conſult their 
| health, by boiling the peas whole, than ſplit and 
deprived of their huſks ; for theſe” promote the 
b mas. of the peas, and prevent them from turn- 
„ ing 
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ing acid on the ſtomach, which ſlir peas readily de, f 

and they are alſo apt to occaſion oppreſſion in the 

bowels; and a very troubleſome heartbur. 
The third order of | Vegetables. compriſes: the 
various kinds of ſalads, and herbs uſed for cooking, 
ſuch as. greens, cabbage, ſpinage, and the like. 
| Theſe contain little nouriſhment, but a great pro- 
portion of water; they ſerve to fill the ſtomach; 
' they reſiſt putrefaction, and may therefore be eaten 
in greater quantity in ſummer than in winter; be- 
ing, beſides, of a ſoftening, laxative, ſaponaceous, 


and conſequently ſolvent nature, they are well cal- 


culated to relieve the bowels. On account of their 


watery conſiſtence, they are of peculiar ſervice to 


lean people, to thoſe who loſe much moiſture by 
perſpiration, who: are troubled with fluſhings and 
undulations of the blood (upon which occaſion . 

animal food is improper) and as theſe vegetables 
aſſiſt inſenſible perſpiration, they are cooling, and 
forward all the emunctories of the body. Their 
nouriſhment is in proportion to the mucilage con- 
rained in them; and as this is in a very diluted 
ſtate, the aliment they afford is inconſiderable. 
They are further diſtinguiſhed by the earthy, acrid, 
and atrial particles contained in them, both with 
reſpect to their nutriment, and their effects upon 
the firſt paſſages. By boiling, they become ſoſt, 
many of the aerial particles are expelled, and they 


ere thus more fit to be digeſted. But the practice 


of boiling Hom! in large quantities of water, which is / 
? afterwards 
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A away, is extremely abſurd and 
injudicious; for, together with the water, the beſt 
and moſt nutritious parts of them are alſo thrown 
away: hence theſe vegetables ought to be thorougly 
waſhed,” and, cabbage | excepted, ſtewed in-a ſmall 
quantity of water only, which will fo far be reduced 
by low: boiling, that it may be brought to the 
table, together with the vegetables. Ignorant: 
cooks, therefore, ſhould: not be indulged in their 
old, but improper practices. To improve their 
reliſh, as well as to render theſe vegetables leſs fatu- 
lent, we generally add ſpices, which alſo affiſt digeſ- 
tion. And forthe ſame reaſon, in a raw ſtate, they 
are eaten with' vinegar, ſalt, pepper, and the like. 
Saladi, being, in general, eaten with oil and 
vinegar, call for all the powers of the ſtomach, to 
| * digeſt-theſe liquids; together with the raw herbs. = 
Baked vegetables with paſte and milk, as they are 
prepared in ſome countries, loſe all their principal 
virtues, and -readily acquire an empyteumatic oil 
upon the cruſt, Which is eee and taints the 
fluids with a dangerous acrimony. | 
Spinage, a favourite diſh with many, affords no T% 
nutriment, paſſes through the ſtomach and bowels: 
in an undigeſted ſtate, and, as it is uſually, dreſſed 
with butter, weakens the alimentary canal, pro- 
duces looſeneſs, and conſequentiy is 2 ſood 
for the weak and debilitatd. 
_. Sorrel poſſeſſes an acti acidity; high PUNE 
| che teeth; vf their engine; and ought to be avoided 
„„ 8 
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Ned Cabbage is Tf the mk indigeſtible . 
vegetables, particularly, as the French and Germans 
eat it, with ham and cheſnuts; it is thus rendered 
more heating than cooling, flatulent and laxative, 
and contains no nouriſnment. More digeſtible, 
cooling, and leſs hurtful to the bowels, are the 
young ſprigs of cauliflower; but the moſt indi- 
geſtible of all is the Cole wort (Caulis: rapicius). 
What has been ſaid with reſpect to cabbage, is 
applicable alſo to the Orach, or wehe ann 
Lettuce, when eaten boiled or ſtewed. t Wer 
White Cabbage is poſſeſſed of 8 n 
ties; it is leſs flatulent than the common greens, 
and, being full of water, it is diuretic, and ſome- 
general, : that, all herbs and plants are more or leſs 
flatulent, according to their digeſtibility, and are 
diſpoſed to putreſcency, in proportion to me time 
they remain in the alimentary canal. ' 

Of White Cabbage ſliced or cut in . ls 
and afterwards ſeaſoned and falted, the Germans 
make Sauer Kraut: it is eaſily digeſted, on account 
of the ſalt mixed with it, and the acetous fermenta- 
tion it has undergone; before it is uſed, and by. 
which the greateſt part of its fixed air is expelled; 
Sauer kraut may be preſerved freſn for a long time; 
_ it operates powerfully on the firſt paſſages; being 
one of the moſt excellent antiſeptics,. it has proved 
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| . of fingular ſervice at ſea, in reſiſting the ravages. of 
the ſcurvy, and curing it in the moſt-alarming 
ſtages. We are indebted to Captain Cook, ſor in- 
troducing this ſalutary -diſh among the ſailors, in 
ſpite of all prejudices, and thus ſaving the lives of 
many brave mariners. Laſtly, Sauer kraut has 
been found to be the beſt preventive againſt epide- 
mic diſte mpers, and in particular againſt the dy- 
ſentery, the putrid and petechial Ven which have 
even been frequently cured by i. 


* 


- Lettuce contains many nitrous panicles; is very 
cooling, and uſeful in the evening to thoſe who, 
cannot fleep, from too great heat and undulations of 
the blood. But the copious addition of oil and the 
yolk of eggs, renders it leſs digeſtible chan it is by, 
itſelf; and if theſe muſt be uſed, it is better to add 
ſome ſugar, which decompoſes. cheſe ſubſtances. 


The moſt ſuitable ingredients of Salads, beſides the 


Lettuce, are the various Creſſes, Chervil, ( Chaerc-. 
Phyllum bulboſum Linn.) and the ſcurvy-graſs, which, 
together with other cooling herbs, produce the effect 
of cleanſing the humours, or, as ſome ſay, of purify- 
ing the blood, and are at the ſame time diuretic; eſpe- 
2 if eaten in Spring, upon an empty ſtomach. 
The fourth order of Vegetables conſiſts of all the 
N roots, or ſuch as are uſed at our tables. 
They are either of the mild, or of the aſtringent 
and acrid kind. The former are much more 
nouriſhing and leſs flatulent than the latter, which 
howe ver poſleſs ſome medicinal powers, ſuch as the 
4 various 
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Various 8 of radiſhes, onions, garlic, and 
the like—Upon the whole, roots are neither ſo © 
-nouriſhing, nor ſo caſily digeſted as animal food. 
Let we may conſider it as a certain rule, that any 
kind of aliment, for which we feel a natural and 
permanent appetite, is conformable to our nature. 
: Of this kind is that. beneficial root, the potato, 
which, in the moſt ſimple preparation, and without 
any addition, affords an agreeable food to almoſt 
every perſon, and particularly to children. It is 
one of the lighteſt alimentary ſubſtances, occaſion- 
ing neither viſcidity nor flatulency, and can be 
| hurrful only, when immoderately uſed; But, be- 
ing a dey vegetable, it requires a proper quantity 
of drink to prevent obſtructions, as it contains 
many earthy particulars, Its excellent nouriſhment 
is fufficiently obvious in thoſe country people, 
whoſe Principal food is potatoes, as well as in 
animals that are fattened upon theſe roots. The 
quickneſs, with which the chyle made from pota- 
toes, is affimilated to the blood, leaves no doubt, 
that they are eaſily digeſted; for it is a general 
remark, that labouring people ſooner feel renewal 
of their appetite, after potatoes, than any other 
ſpecies of food. It is a groundleſs affertion, that 
they generate a thick and crude chyle, and con- 
ſequently a thick and viſcous blood: It is equally 
unfounded, that the potato is a -narcotic plant, 
and ſtupifies the powers of the mind; which is 
A refuted by enperene. This effect is pro- 
duced 
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duced only from a too copiqus uſe of them, toge- 
ther with want of exerciſe; in which caſes any other 
ſood might be attended wich the ſame conſequences. 
The ſtimulating or aphrodiſiac powers aſcribec᷑ to 
potatoes, appear to me grounded in fancy. Thoſe 
ok a farinaceous conſiſtence are much eaſier di- 
geſted, than the heavy and gelatinous kind. The 
flower, made of potatoes, is more wholeſome for 
paſtry, and for all thoſe diſhes prepared of meal, 
than any other. The French have lately con- 
trived a method of preparing a granulated flower 
from this root, which is uncommonly pleaſant to 
the palate, and very nouriſhing. It is done by a 
machine of ſimple conſtruction, a repreſentation 
of which, together with a deſeription, was given 
ſome time ago in the Repertory of the Arts and 
Manufactures; —and it has alſo been uſed ſueceſſ- 
fully, mixed with wheat flower, in making bread. 

_ Carrots are extremely flatulent, and therefore an 
improper ſood to the weak, and thoſe inclined to 
acidity ; by ſuch individuals they can ſcarcely 'be 
digeſted. In other reſpects, they contain a good 


and copious. alimentary fluid, at the ſame time 


powerfully affect the kidneys, and are likewiſe 7 
anthelmintic, or deſtructive of worms. 
© Turnips are nouriſhing, but flatulent and not 
eaſily digeſted; they become ſtill more indigeſtible 
with age. The leaſt flatulent and moſt nouriſhing . 
of theſe roots are the long kind, or Swediſh Turnip, 
lately introduced into this country. 13 
N 0 . F Par /ley, 
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. Purſiy. Smallage, Celery, the Skirret PI and 
the Scorcenera of Spain, contain more ſtimulating 
and ſpicy, chan nutritive qualities; they are diu- 
xetic, and conſequently in ſome degree aphrodifiac; 
they are a ee upon che W * ** 5 
create flatulency. | 
Onions, Garlic, Sballor, 2 Chives. are 5 


lants; they aſſiſt digeſtion, relieve the bowels, 


expel flatulency, diſſolve lime or mucus, and are 
therefore of ſervice in diſeaſes which proceed 
from too much viſcidity ; they further increaſe 
the appetite, and ought to be uſed principally as 
ſpices, or medicines. They are uſcful.to ſtomachs 
which require and can ſuſtain a ſtimulus of this kind, 
are powerful expectorants, but muſt be avoided 
by very hot, irritable, and choleric temperaments. 
Although theſe roots are eaten in quantities by 
whole nations, yet from their penetrating and vola- 
tile ſmell, which they communicate to the human 
breath, it is certain, they agree beſt with indivi- 
duals; of a cold and phlegmatic habit, and tho 
whoſe ſtomachs require ſo powerful a ſtimulus... , _ 
All kinds of Radifhes may be conſidered. as we. | 
Ferch roots; they are peculiarly calculated to diſ- 
ſolve ſlimy humours, to generate, and allo to ex- 
pel flatulency; moving the air incloſed in the in- 
teſtines, and expelling it, by the copious air con; 
tained in themſelves. They are healthful to ſtrong 
and not irritable ſtomachs; but in thoſe ſtomachs, 
| which are deficient in elaſticity, radiſhes increaſe 
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gree, The ſmall ſalad-radiſhes are more readily 


digeſted. than; the large root; they propel all the 


alimentary fluids towards the ſtomach, increaſe the 


appetite, and are therefore proper to be eaten be- 


fore a meal. Old radiſhes are altogether indigeſti- 
ble, and the whole genus, like onions. ae, 
occaſion à very offenſive breath. 5 . 
The nb and laſt order of Vegetable fubſtanczs 
comprehends the Fruit, « or i IN of the dif- 
ferent trees and ſhrubs. t 
Pruit, in general, poſſeſſes. b chen | 
powers, and it is the more beneficial, as it comes 
to maturity at a time when the body is relaxed by 
the heat of Summer, and when the blood eaſily ac- 
quires an inflammatory diſpoſition. It is further of 
great ſervice, in attenuating the thick bilious im- 
purities collected during the Summer, and of eva- 
cuating them by its laxative virtues. The acid 
contained in the moſt kinds, is as uſeful to quench 
thirſt, as to reſiſt putrefaction. In weak ſtomachs 
indeed, or ſuch as are filled with acid and ſlime, it 
is apt to ferment, and occaſion ſome inconveni- 
encies; but theſe may be avoided by a temperate 
uſe of it, and eſpecially by eating it boiled. The 
more ſap or juice we meet with in fruit, it will 
prove the more flatulent. Let as the Juicy, cool - 
ing, and watery ſpecies of fruit require ſtrong di- 
geſtive organs, to prevent them from producing 
fermentation, flatulency, and diarrhces, a glas'of 
8 OE EN old 
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old wine is very proper to promote cheirdigetion. 
aps. pang brought on by cating ripfe 
fruit, in Summer, is frequently a beneficiab relief. 
Aerid and aſtringent fruit, though rather a medi- 
cine than food, is leſs hurtful to the healthy, and 
to children, than is commonly imagined. Inſtead 


of being noxious, as ſome fancy, in inflammatory 


diſorders, it is of the greateſt ſervice. Perſons of 


a thick and black blood cannot eat any thing more 
conducive. to health than fruit, as it poſſeſſes the 
property of attenuating and putting ſuch blood in 
motion; but thoſe of a watery and phlegmatie con- 
ſtitution ought carefully to avoid it. Fruit pre- 
ſerved with ſugar is antiſeptic and nouriſhing, but 
at the ſame time flatulent. If preſerved with 
vinegar and ſpices, it is heating and drying. With 
beer or milk it agrees with few perſons. It is moſt 
wholeſome when eaten on an empty ſtomach, which 
can exert all its power to expel the air diſengaged 
from it, and to remove it, before it begins to fer- 
ment. Boiling, as well as drying, corrects the 
flatulent tendency of freſh fruit, ſo that, thus pre- 
pared, it will agree with every body. By either 
of theſe methods it is deprived of its ſuperfluous 
humidity, as well as of its fixed air; whence it be- 
comes more nouriſhing, but not fo mae I a og 
the freſh ſtate. | 

Cherries produce the effects now ſtated, i in 1 
eminent degree; they are excellent in ſcurvy, in 
paces fevers, and in dyſentery ; they corfe& the 


blood, 


4 
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blobd, when eee e eee | 
faponaceous and melliferous juice, they powerfully 


79 80 teſolve obſtructions in the inteſtines. Thoſe who uſe 


them with this intention, ſhould eat them through 


the whole day, though they operate moſt effectually 


in the morning, on an empty ſtomach.” Even the 
ſweet ſpecies contain à ſtimulating acid, which, in 


proportion to their juicy conſiſtence, more or leſs 


diſagrees wich the weak and debilitated. This ſap 
or juice eaſily ferments in the ſtomach, and pro- 


duces flatulency, diarrhœa, and acidity. On ac- 
4 count of theſe peculiar effects, thoſe whoſe ſtomachs 


are bilidus and corrupted, who are troubled with 
putrid eructations, and an offenſive ſmell from the 
mouth, ought to eat them in quantities, to counter- 


act that diſpoſition to putridity. Cherries are 


divided into the aqueous- ſweet, the aqueous- acid, 


and the dry-fleſhy kinds. The Spaniſh cher 


ries are the moſt difficult to digeſt, but are alſo the 
moſt nouriſhing. The aqueous-ſweet kind, as our 
early common cherries, are not healthy ; their 
Juice eaſily ferments, and occaſions colics and di- 

arrhœeas. The watery-acid ſort are the beſt. of 
any; their juice ſtrengthens the ſtomach, purifies 
the blood, and 1s the leaft flatulent.— Dried cherries 

are in many diſeaſes an excellent article of diet, 


on account of their cooling and antiſeptic quali- 
| dies. The ſwallowing of cherry - ſtones, however, 


is in a high degree pernicious, as theſe ſtones have 
n been found to accumulate in the inteſ- 
6 tines, 
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tines, to form lumps . 


Phlegm, and chus to produce the moſt violent d 
fatal ſymptorms. 
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= Plans alſo poſſeſt medicinal powers; and ate nou- 


riſhing and attenuating.  : When dried, they ure of J 
* peculiar ſervice in coſtive habits: but if eaten freſh, 


and not quite ripe, eſpecially in large quantities, 


they are apt to:occaſion looſeneſs, colics, and other 


- maladies of the ſtomach and inteſtines. The larger 


ſorts of plums are in general more dangerous, in 
this reſpect, than the ſmall ones, as they (parti- 
cularly the green and yellow 59 55 are e ee 
allowed to grow perfectly ripe. i | 

Peacbes contain a great quantity of Juice, 8 
though not very nouriſhing, they are not produc- 
tive of diarrhœas. With great injuſtice was this 


falutary frult formerly decried as unwholeſome ; it 


in rather ſerviceable in obſtructions and bilious diſ- 
orders. Sugar, wine, and the like, diminiſh the 
good qualities of peaches; and even when pre- 


ſerved in brandy, they are not ſo wholeſome as 


when freſh; ſince they become hard by all artificial 
preparations. The kernels likewiſe of peaches are 
a wholeſome bitter, and are cleanſing, on account of 
their aſtringent properties. Apricots are more 
ficſhy than peaches; but they are not more nutri 


tive. 


Of Pears, ſome are extremely hard, ad 
and difficult to be digeſted; but the more juicy 
pears have a ſaponaceous, nouriſhing, and readily 

digeſtible | 
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N fluid; in their effects they reſemble the 
det kind of apples; except that they are leſs re- 
_ -axing to the bowels. Yet, upon the whole, pears 


fruits before mentioned, and eſpecially the hard 
winter · pears, which are eaten at a time when the 
| Sock requires warming more than cooling food. 
Apples are, in their general effects, ſimilar to 
* fruit, and beſide their fragrant virtues, they 
are poſſeſſed of laxative properties. They are of 
conſiderable ſervice in diſeaſes of the breaſt, to re- 
move ſpaſmodic contractions, to neutralize acri- 
mony, and to attenuate viſcid phlegm. With this 
intention, apples may be eaten either roaſted or 
boiled, but not to ſo much advantage when raw. 
The common people in Germany are ſo ſenſible of 
their excellent properties, in inflammatory diſeaſes, 
that they boil even the wild apples, and drink the 
water. This proceſs deſerves to be imitated, elpe- 
cially when apples become ſcaree in Spring: 
Apples may be aptly divided into the ſpicy, the 
acidulated, and the watery ſpecies. The firſt, the 
various Kinds of rennet, for example, have the moſt 
delicate flavor, and are, upon the whole, the beſt; 
they do not contain a ſuperfluity of water, and, 
from their vinous nature, are not apt to excite fla- 
tulency. Other kinds of apples, like the pippins, 
are too hard, conſequently burdenſome to the 
ſtomach, though ſomewhat more nouriſhing than 
the op Stewed apples are eaſily digeſted and 


2 Whole 


— 


are of à more flatulent tendency than any of the | 
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' wholeſome. : The kernels' or ſeeds of apples are 
| bitter and aromatic; nature ſcems to have intended. 
the ſeeds for correcting the watery and fermentable' 
fluids of this and all other fruit, apricots: excepted. | 
| + Hence the kernels of apples and pears, as well as 


* 


. thoſe of plums and cherries, ought to be eaten with 


* 


the fruit, and not be thrown away as uſeleſs. The 
butter in the paſte of apple - pies may be conſidered 
as an uſeful addition, on account of its tendency to 
prevent fermentation, though the paſtry itſelf 9285 


Ad with weak and irritable ſtomachs. 


Of Quinces we have two ſpecies, namely, the ap- 
ple and pear-qunce : the latter are the moſt whole- 


| ſome; particularly thoſe from Portugal. They are 


an excellent antiſeptic, and in this reſpect the beſt 


kind of fruit, containing an acid and much mu- 
cilage. They are not liable to cauſe obſtruttionss - 
- but their pulp, like that of all other fruit, is di- 
geſted with ſome difficulty. They are generally 


: eaten boiled with ſugar, and are exccllent in _ 


tery, on account of their copious mucilage. 


5 In Lemons, Oranges, and other fruits of that kind, 
there are three different ſubſtances. - The external 
rind contains an eſſential oil, is ſtrongly aſtringent 
and heating; the ſecond or white rind is without 


taſte and efficacy ; the third part of them is a ſalu- 
brious, cooling, and acid pulp, highly efficacious in 


counteracting the putrid tendency and diſſolu- 
tion of the blood. The juice of lemons and limes 
is one of the ſtrongeſt vegetable acids; that of 
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* ranges md ſhaddocks, though milder, is not leſs 
| falutary. This acid is of a very ſaponaceous con- 
" Tiſkence ; it attenuates the fluids, removes obſtruc- 
tion, encourages digeſtion, ſtimulates the appetite, 
©; thirſt, cools the blood, counteracts putre 
ion, is a principal remedy in pectoral, bilious, 128 
and inflammatory diſeaſes, as likewiſe in ſcurvy, in 118 
all affeQtions of the kjdneys, and againſt thi nateotic 
Y vegetable poiſons, Thus the largeſt doſe of opium 
may be checked in its narcotic. effects, if a proper 
quantity of the acid of lemons be taken with, or im- 
mediately aſter it. Four grains of pure opium, for 
inſtance, or one hundred drops of laudanum, is a very 
powerful and ſometimes fatal doſe ; yet if one ounce 
ol the pure acid of lemons be added to every grain of 
_ opium, or to twenty - five drops of laudanum, it will 
© Produce a very different effect. Inſtead of ſtupify- 
ing the perſon who takes it, and inſtead of being 
attended with painful coſtiveneſs, it will not only 
prove laxative, but induce firſt a cheerfulneſs, not 
attainable by the uſe either of opium or ſtrong li - 
quors, and afterwards bring on à gentle and re- 
fteſhing ſleep. Of theſe effects I can ſpeak from 
my own experience, as well as that of others. 
Opium, uſed with this addition, is one of the moſt 
ſalutary and beneficial ſubſtances we are acquainted 5 
with. I am further inclined to: believe, that the 7 
by | Turks, who eat very little animal food, could not | 
. 3 bear the large quantities of opium they ſwallow, | 
vere it not for. the copious uſe of vegetable acids. 


2 | And 
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And that theſe forma principal part of a Turkiſh | 
ſummer diet, every traveller knows, who has 
viſited theſe eaſtern climates. » For theſe reaſons; 1 
cannot ſufficiently recommend the uſe. of acids to 
thoſe; who are either aecuſtomed, or obliged, to 
take opiates' in large doſes. | In chalets: bilious, 
and plethoric habits, in perſons liable to obſtructions, 
whoſe alimentary canal is unclean, and laſtly, in 
thoſe who feel a determination of the blood to the 
head, opium is an uncertain, and even dangerous 
medicine, without the addition of vegetable acids. 
The want of the acid of lemons may be effectually 
ſupplied by an indigenous production: barberries 
afford an acid fully as Wet 88 _—_ as WON 
an as that of lemons. 

Not unlike the juice of 0 bur les ER 
cious; are the different ſpecies of Currant ; and they 
are likewiſe” diuretic... Gogſberries, which have 
not ſo much of the acid, are more wholeſome, as 
we do not ſwallow their ſkins. When uſed green 
for ſauces and pies, they are cooling and refreſh- 
ing: when ripe; en N 1 the 1227 
effects as cherries. 

Grapes and dete ene boch excellent kus, 
and are ſtil} more ſalutary than cherries. They are 

uncommonly reſolvent, the beft remedies for puri- 
fying the blood, laxative without debilitating, and 
promote all the natural evacuations. But at the 
fame time, grapes are in a high degree Hlatulent. 
Strawberries, if eaten in quantity, have been 

; 2 | found 
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bound a ſafe preventive againſt the ſtone in the 
kidneys; as 1s atteſted by the experience of the ce- 
lebrated Linnavs. Yet. the ſmall ftones con- 
tained in ſtrawberries, as well as in grapes, are ſaid 
do accumulate in the inteſtines of ſome people, and 
to give riſe to the moſt obſtinate conſtipations, nay 
even to the iliac paſſion. The beſt method of eat- 
ing ſtrawberries is with pure water, and ſweetened 
with a little ſugar ; they are more heating with 
.. wine, but leſs wholeſome ; with milk and cream 
they are an agreeable but a more improper com- 
poſition. As a medicine, the wild ſtrawberry is 555 
| PRO to any other.. 
; | Cucumbers are a wholeſome, gently opening, 555 * 
Cooling fruit, which may be of conſiderable ſervice 
to the conſumptive, as it has the property of ſweet- 
ening acrid humours. They ſhow a tendency to 
ferment, and produce diarrhcea ; but this may be 
prevented by the addition of vinegar and pepper, 
which alſo counteracts their natural coldneſs. nies, 
pared with oil, vinegar, ſalt, and pepper, they: are* 
inſupportable to ſome weak ſtomachs, and oecaſion 
frequent eructations and flatulency. But properly 
pickled, they are an excellent antiſeptic. 
Much of the ſame nature with cucumbers are 
Melons; but they are more aromatic; and, in this 
| "Het more healthful.' Water - melons, however, 
require more ſpice and wine than Muſt-melons; 
as they partake more of the nature of Cucumbers. 
. © Almonds, Walnuts, Hazelnuts, and Nuts in gene- 
ral, are extremely difficult to be digeſted, on ac- - 
C2 + va pe | | ZZ - count 
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count of the oil they contain, which readily turns. | 
acrid and rancid on the ſtomach, and: occaſions . 
the heartburn. Bilious individuals ſhould by no 
means eat them; and there is nothing ſo abſurd as 
to adminiſter almond - milk as a common diet - drin 
to febrile patients. This milk conſiſts altogetber 
of oily and almoſt inſoluble parts, which heat 
and corrupt the ſtomach, ſtimulate the bile; and are 
eaſily decompoſed from the water with which they 
are mixed. It quickly ſpoils ; frequently, indeed, 
before it is introduced into the ſtomach: it is not 
in the leaſt degree cooling, and its nouriſhing qua 
_ lity is very improperly employed in fevers, and all 
thoſe diſeaſes which are attended with debility of 
the alimentary canal.. Nuts and almonds ought . 
to be eaten only while freſh, and when the. ſkin, 
which is extremely aſtringent and hurtful, can be 
removed. They ſhould be well chewed, and 
eaten with ſalt; for every piece ſwallowed entire 
is indigeſtible, and the ſalt renders them miſcible 
with our fluids as a ſaponaceous maſs. If eaten in 
large quantities, they remain in the ſtomach, cannot 
be expelled by any medicines, and produce alarm 
ing, and ſometimes fatal diſorders. In general, they 
occaſion difficult breathing, vomiting, and com- 
plaints in the bowels, which have been obſerved 
to be very common in thoſe autumms, that Were 
productive of great quantities of nuts, | 
Laſt among the vegetable productions, we may 
claſs the various ſpecies of Muſbrooms. They are 
-l of a tough, . conſiſtence; and being 
5 almoſt 


— 
* 
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oY almoſt indigeftible, they afford little nutriment, 
| bens they, in a mm Ro reſemble 
animal-food, 
Several kinds of n ee ee 
a narcotic and acrimonious poiſon. And as thoſe 
of a harmleſs kind cannot be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the bad ones, this might be a ſufficient reaſon 
to abſtain from the uſe of them altogether. But 
if they muſt appear at our tables, vegetable acids, 
or vinegar, are the beſt antidotes, to prevent dan- 
gerous accidents. Pickled with vinegar, or ſalted, 
muſhrooms become ſtill more tough; and roaſted 
with butter, they are a moſt indigeſtible maſs, and 
ee ere to turn D ao ary OR. 
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— is perhaps more neceſſary to the ſupport 
of animal life than Eating; for drink is indiſpenſa- 
dle to the digeftion and ſolution of food. Thoſe 
who drink too little, people, for inſtance, of a ſe- | 
dentary life, and particularly women, are ſubject to 
complaints of indigeſtion. Sufficient drinking pre- 
vents the ineraſſation of the blood, and the ob- 

ſtructien of the ſmaller! veſſels; it tends to clear 
the blood of the acrid particles generated in it; it 
promotes the neceſſary ſecretions,  ſuch' as the bile | 
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We ought properly. to drink only when we alk | 
5 chirtty and to give over when thirſt is quenched: 
but this is ſeldom the caſe, ſince many of our li- 
quors ſtimulate the palate, | Pure water, therefore, 
is an ineſtimable beverage, as it will not induce us 
to drink more than is neceſſary. We ſhould drink, 
in a greater proportion than we eat; for the quan- 

tity of our fluids by far exceeds that of the ſolids, 
and conſequently there muſt be ſecreted more fluids 
than ſolids. The general rule may be given, to 
take about double the proportion of liquid to the 
dry food ; but this cannot be accurately obſerved, 
mor is it a general rule in all caſes. The ſeaſon, 
the weather, cold, heat, the nature of our food, 
the greater or leſs degree of our exerciſe, require 
more drink at one time than at another. Thirſt, 
however, is as good, if not a better guide than 
hunger ; and he who is accuſtomed to drink water 
only, will not eaſily cranſgreſs the meaſure, if he 
drinks as often as nature calls upon him. With 2 
proper choice of food, every body would drink con- 
formably to his wants. Hence, it is needleſs to 
recommend the drinking of water to people, who. 
will not be perſuaded to change their e 
mode of eating. 


The more we eat in e 3 our 
victuals are, the more we ought to drink. The 
phlegmatic have leſs inclination to drink than thoſe 
of a ſanguine and choleric temperament, - The la- 
borious ought, to drink more than che Saen, 


7 and Rtill more in ſummer than in winter, to ſupply 
the humours loſt by inſenſible perſpiration; - © 

In the morning when we tiſe, we generally feel 
ani ;inghinaor for drinking, which is relieved! by 


tea, coffee, or other warm liquors. Water would 
unqueſtionabliy be a more proper beverage at this 


time; and I venture to ſay, it would be diſagree- 
able to thoſe only, whoſe ſtomachs are ſpoiled by 


the habitual uſe of warm liquors and hot rolls. A 
glass of pure freſh water, and a while aſter it, a 


piece of bread. with ſome fruit, or even butter, 
would afford a very wholeſome breakfaſt, by which 
the ſtomach and the inteſtines might be cleared; 
the blood and humours refreſhed, and the whole 


body ſtrengthened. If the ſtomach be not loaded 5 
with mucus, or otherwiſe corrupted by tippling, a 


baſon of ſweet cow's milk, with a piece of ſtale 


bread, is an en een 


ne? x} 
Jo drink mee before a mz 1 is impro- 
per, becauſe the ſtomach: is thereby ſwelled, and 


rendered leſs fit for the digeſtion of food. Hence, 


to avoid the neceſſity of drinking, it is adviſable; 
not to take any violent exerciſe | ſhortly before 
dinner. To drink much at night, previous to our 
going to bed, is likewiſe hurtful. But the drink - _ 
ing immediately before a meal is more noxious 


than at any other time; becauſe the ſtomach is 


thus filled with the liquid we ſwallow ; the bile and 
ty + on Juice there*colle&ed- are too much di- 
Fay luted, 
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ited, and conſequently 1 the important office of M. 
geſtion is checked. To drink much during che 
time of taking food, is alſo objectionable; as the 
ſtomach is thus rendered incapable of receiving the 
due portion of aliment. Cold beer or water does 
not well agree with warm victuals; and the teeth 
are injured by taking hot and cold ſubſtances in 
immediate ſucceſſion. In the hot weather of Sum- 
mer, it is ſcarcely poſſible to delay drinking till the 

dinner be finiſhed ;. and it is the more neceſſary, or 
rather the leſs hurtful, at this time, as the bile 
which ſerves to diſſolve the victuals, then requires 
greater dilution.” In Winter, unleſs we eat very 
drink at table. But if we muſt drink in the inter- 
vals of eating, it would be moſt conducive to di- 


| — geſtion! to drink water only, which being drunk in 
_ quantities, will not inundate the ſtomach ; 


and it is more proper during the time of eating, 
for this reaſon, that it agrees with all diſhes without 
exception. Vet a glaſs or two of wine, during din 
ner, is proper and conducive to digeſtion. Some 
adviſe never to drink without eating ſomething ; 
but he who drinks only when nature requires it, 
has no occaſion to eat every time he drinks. 
Thoſe, on the contrary, who are once accuſtomed 
to drink more than is neceſſary, or to make uſe of 
kat. flimulating, and intoxicating liquors, would 
well to cat always ſome bread or other ſolid food 
hong wk NOR: Properly we ought to begin 
| drinking 


1 


8 
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then it ſhould be done gradually during digeſtion-. 
This function may be diſturbed by large draughts 
of liquor, which occaſion fermentation, and flatu · 
| lenicy.—Glaſs is the moſt proper ſubſtance ſor 
drinking veſſels; for none but the fluoric acid will 
affect it: For the ſake of delicacy, as well as from, 
a neceſſary precaution to health, every perſon at 
table ought to be furniſhed with A ow gow: or, 
other veſſel for his drink. 
Much drinking loads and oppreſes the 3 
A end it too much; but it is not nearly ſo 
hurtful - as too much eating. Every beverage 
relaxes the ſtomach ; and perſons whoſe bowels | 
are not ſufficiently elaſtic, ſhould be careful in the 
quantity they drink; for an immoderate propor- 
tion of it may weaken digeſtion, - dilute the fluids 
through the alimentary canal. An undue portion 
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of drink renders the maſs of the blood too thin ana 


watery; from a thin blood ariſes alſo a weak ali- 
- mentary. fluid, - conſequently a general debility of | 


the body; and .the | nrinary;;and; other pan 
are thereby relaxed, | 


On the other hand, too little drink is equally 
improper; digeſtion is weakened ;. many parts of 
victuals remain undiſſolved, and are not conducted 
to the lacteals, becauſe the proper means of dilut- 
ing them are wanting; the blood becomes thick 
, and rise: finally, the ſecretions and een are 
| not 
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There eben a diverſity among the cities 
contrived for beverage, as there is among thoſe of 


food: water itſelf is of very different qualities, ac- 
cording to the particles with which it is im- 
pregnated, and the places from which it is obtain · 
ed. That of wells, ſprings, rivers, lakes, ſwamps, 3 
and the various mineral waters, all differ in their 
ſenſible properties. Even cold and warm water 
produce different effects. The former, when mo- 
derately uſed, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and proves 
debilitating only when it is drunk in too large 
quantities. Warm water is always relaxing, and 
ſeill more ſo when taken in quantity; it remains 
longer in the ſtomach than cold water, and con- 
fequently is more oppreſſive: cold liquor ſtimulates 
the ſtomach to contract, but warm drink diminiſhes 
its elaſticity. If the ſtomach be overfilled with 
drink, and its elaſticity weakened, a glaſs of ſtrong 
wine, or other ſpirituous liquor, may remedy this 
inconveniency, and ſtimulate the ſtomach to con- 
tract. Water can only fo far be called nouriſhing, 
as it ſupplies the aqueous parts we continually loſe: 
It is the baſis of all other liquids, and the greater a 
proportion of water they contain, the more TW e. 
are to promote AAo 


* 
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* e the" f- the 
ſta, which has been changed into vapours by ſub. 
terraneous heat, and partly from the atmoſphere. 
As it is diſſolved, purified, and filtered in a variety 
of ways, before it becomes villdle co us, 1 5 
. erh purer than other waters. | 
Hell. water is more or leſs pure, beben as i 
paſſes over beds of earth, which contain ſoluble, or 
at leaſt minute particles. Wells ſunk in a ſandy 
ſoil are the pureſt, becauſe the water is there moſt 
completely filtered. The more frequently a well is 
_ uſed, the better is its water; provided that no im- 
pure ſubſtances are introduced into it ; for, the 
longer water ſtands unmoved, it turns the ſooner 
putrid. Well water, finally, may be moſt effectu- 


ally purified by filtering it lowly through a quantity 


of ſand and ſmall pebbles; and ſtill more con- 
ee gen WLess Fig 0 Wr e 
. *- River-water is purer and more wholeſome, i 

the river run over a ſandy and ftony foil; but if it 
paſs over impure beds, or through towns, villages, 
and foreſts, from which many dirty ſubſtances are 
thrown into it, the water is rendered foul; as it is 
by fiſhes, amphibious animals, and plants. Laſtly, 
the more rapid the courſe of the river, the eaſier it 
clears itſelf of feculent particles, and the water: be- 
comes purer. | 
Lake- water much Setembles that 66. rivers, in 
its properties, but being leſs agitated, it is more 
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Tien en which in caſes of becellty li obüdbed ä 
| from fon! or ditches, is the worlt of all; becauſe - 
2 great variety of impurities! are collected in i 


- > 
2 


$4 which in a ſtagnant water and a ſoft ſoil readily pu- 


 trify. And, as che mere exhalations of ſuch waters 
produce a peſtilential atmoſphere, it may be eaſily 
conceived, that the uſe of them muſt be attended 
Jn putrid and other dangerous diſorders... 
 Rain-water is alſo impure, as it TI r 
' line and cy particles, ſoon putrifies, and conſiſts 
entirely of the joint evaporations of animals, vege- 
tables, and minerals, of an immenſe number and va- 
riety of ſmall inſects and their eggs, ſeeds of plants, 
and the like. Rain · water is particularly impure in 
places filled with many noxious vapours, ſuch as 
marſhy countries, large manufacturing towns, where 
the fumes of metallic and other ſubſtances are mixed 
with the rain. In high and elevated ſituations, at a 
"diſtance from impure exhalations, if no ſtrong winds 
blow, and after a gentle ſhower, rain-water is then 
pureſt; becauſe the vapours of the atmoſphere have 
already ſubſided. In Summer, however, on account 
of the copious exhalations, rain- water is the moſt 
objeftionables 
Snow-wwater poſſeſſes the ſame oragentien as rain 
water, but it 1s leſs impure: both are ſoft, that is, 
without ſo many mineral and earthy particles as. 
ſpring, well, and river-waters. Still purer is hatl- ' 
water, as being produced in the higher regions of 
the atmoſphere, and having a form, in which it 
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ien from. the evaporations of various bodies 


ol the vegetable and animal kingdoms, is more or 
ke are, du th dere regions and 


| ſeaſons. . 


45 An the healch of mn deat 5 the 
: purity and ſalubrity of the water he uſes, we ought, 


where neceſſary, to deprive it of its pernicious 


qualities; and this can be done by boiling, filtering, 


and moſt effeQually by diſtillation. The putrid 
ſubſtances 3 in the water may be corrected by the 


in n powder will make twelve gallons of corrupted | 
water pure and tranſparent in two hours, without 


_ imparting a ſenſible degree of aftringency. By the 


addition of a very ſmall quantity: of quick-lime, 
water may be preſerved from corruption on long 
"voyages. To prevent water from corrupting at 
ſea, add a ſmall quantity of alkali and. vitriolic 


acid ro every. caſk, which will preſerve it pure and 


wholeſome for a twelyemonth. Charcoal-powder | 
has alſo. been found to be excellently adapted to 


check the putrid tendency of water, and for this 
"reaſon the ſtaves of the caſks, uſed on ſhipboard, 


ought to be well burnt in the inſide, to keep the 


water from corrupting, Vinegar, or other ſtrong - 
acids, are alſo well calculated to correct putrid 
water; and may be either. mixed with it, or drunk 
immediately after, to prevent its bad effects. | 

Wine, that ſalutiferous liquor to the infirm and 
the aged, may be divided i into ve * * s 
It, 
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itt, The feveet tvints, for inſtance; thoſe of Hot | 
| hs Spain, Italy, Greece; the Malaga, Malmſcy= 
Madeira, and Cape wines. If theſe be genuine; if 
they have not been adulterated by the addition of 
ſugar or honey, &c. if they be properly fermented, 
they afford a true medicine to the weak and con- 
valeſcent; they are, therefore, not proper for wid 
uſe.— The made wines of this. country are, in 
general, liable to many ſtrong objections. " 
© 2d, The weakly acidulated wines; ſuch as old. 
Rheniſh, Champaign, thoſe of the Moſel, 'of the 
Neckar, Franconia, and Auſtria; of theſe the 
 Rheniſh, Moſel, and Seen, wines are = 
beſt. 
34, The acid and tart ata; among which are 
moſt of the wines of Franconia, Thuringia, Saxony, 
Sileſia, and ſome parts of Brandenburg. Theſe 
wines, in general, are apt to occaſion headachs, 
complaints of the ſtomach, and are beſides of an 
_ unpleaſant taſte. 
4th, The acidulated M weet wines, particularly 
thoſe of France, as the common white wine and 
claret, provided that they be neither too old nor 
too new; and, 
Ith, The arp and aftringent Wines, ſuch as Port 

vine, Burgundy, the dry or hard kinds of Ma- 
deira, Sherry, and the like, which, on account of 
their heatening and binding nature, ought to be 
uſed chiefly for medicinal purpoſes. a 
There are a great variety of fruit - wines, which 
are fermented like wines from the grape; for 
. 
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infturice, the currant and raifin-wines, and allo © 
Cyder and Perry, which are properly wines of 
Apples and Pears. Cyder and Perry are, it is 
ſaid, generally fermented and kept in leaden veſſels, 
or at leaſt the Apples and Pears are paſſed through 

| leaden tubes; and the lead being readily diſſolved _ | 
by the acid, is gradually introduced into the body, Ol 
which produces painful and dangerous colics, and 
frequently gives riſe to the moſt deſperate and 
incurable obſtipations, among thoſe habituated to ee | 
the uſe of theſe liquors. | 
Wich reſpect to the conſtituent parts of wine, I 
ſhall only remark, that every kind conſiſts of three 
principal ingredients, water, alcohol, or a pure 
ſpirit, and ſugar. If theſe three ſubſtances could 
be ſo intimately combined as they are in wines, and | 
if afterwards the proper aromatics were added, ro TT 
impart to them the uſual flavour, there is no „ 
doubt, but we could perfectly imitate every wine 
whatever. But the greateſt obſtacle to this ſpe- 
culation is the length of time, which wines re- 
W to arrive at a proper ſtate of maturity, 
and which, in made wines, 6 tang: 
extended. 

The more water che wine contains, it is the 
more ſuitable beverage at table, and is in ſome 
degree calculated to quench thirſt. The ſtrong 
wines, on the contrary, excite thirſt, as they are 
drying, and affect the organs of ſecretion. As 
every kind of wine contains a greater or leſs quan- 

g AA ; tity 
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rity of acid, it is an excellent antiſeptic remedy; -. 


and hence it is given copiouſly in putrid ulcers and 
malignant ſevers. Moderately uſed, it increaſes 
the circulation of the fluids, and extends the dia- 
meter of the blood - veſſels; it promotes both the 
ſecretions and excretions, and invigorates all the 
functions of the body. Every motion is performed 
with greater vivacity, as is obvious from che addi- £3 
tional luſtre of the eyes. But the ſtrength. and 
vigour-it imparts to the body, is of no longer dura - 
tion, than while the wine remains in the ſtomach, 
before it enters into the maſs of the blood, and 
while the ſtimulus received by the nerves of the 
ſtomach, is propagated to the brain. This explains 
the cauſe, that ſtrong liquors are ſo eaſily intoxicat- 
ing, when drunk upon an empty ſtomach. That 
© wine operates on and through the ſtomach, is clear 
from experience; for an-emetic taken immedi- 
ately after it, will ſoon make a drunken man ſober. 
But if its ſpiritous parts be communicated to the 
blood, ſo that fluctuations take place, the body 
becomes difordered, weak, and relaxed. It is only 
a' ſtimulant, and not a permanently ſtrengthening 
ſubſtance ; for almoſt all wine-drinkers, who carry 
on that practice to any exceſs, die of relaxation and 
debility. There may, however, be caſes in which 
an occaſional exceſs of this kind is ſalutary; for 
inſtance, to a perſon who has been long ſitting at 
ſtudy, or whoſe mind is depreſſed, and whoſe 
Avids are nearly ſtagnating: not unlike paſſion, 
. | fome- 
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fometimes ſerving to rouſe the mind, and e 7 
© purify the atmoſphere. 

+ The Nate of intoxication is in every respect 
naler to that of i incipient apoplexy or palſy.— 
Drunken men ſtagger in various directions, their 
tongue loſes its powers of ſpeech ; they ſtammer, 
and ſee things double and moving in a circle. The 
mind is equally affected, and great imbecillity is the 
concomitant effect. All theſe partial palſies ariſe _ 
from the preſſure of the blood-veſlels on the brain, 
which are now ſurcharged with blood. If the in- 
toxication has arrived at its utmoſt height, there is 58 
no longer any difference between this and the true 
apoplexy; all the other organs are paraliſed, except 
the heart, which continues its action, and breath- 
ing is not ſuppreſſed. The imprudent ſufferer is 
deprived of ſenſation, and if one of the ſmaller 
blood-veſſels, that preſs on the brain with an unuſual 


weight, ſhould accidentally burſt, he is in danger of 


inſtant death, © Bur till more frequently does one 
of the pulmonary veſſels burſt, and occaſion png. 
of blood. 

In drinking, too, much depends on hs bodily 
conſtitution and other circumſtances. Thus, peo- 
ple are ſooneſt intoxicated in a cold place, where 
perſpiration i is checked, and when the blood is 
moving from the external to the internal parts, 
The fame is the caſe, on an empty ſtomach, and 
this may be prevented by eating a little at inter- 
vals, particularly fat or oily ſubſtances, Indivi- 
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duals of much ſenſibility and irritability, and per- 

| ſons after having taken violent exerciſe, are much 

ſooner intoxicated, than thoſe ar ene enn 
phlegmatic temperament. 

For theſe reaſons, a perſon; much intended 

ought to be carried without delay into a temperate 

room, and placed in a bed between the blankets, 


with his head raiſed, in order to promote the cir- - 


culation of the blood, from the head and the internal 
organs towards ' the ſurface of the body and the 
lower extremities. All cloſe bandages of the ſhirt 
and garters muſt be opened, and the feet, if neceſ- 
_ fary, bathed in lukewarm water, not exceeding the 
ninety-cighth degree of Fahrenheit. Plenty of tea 
and other diluent drinks ought to be given, and a 
gentle emetic is frequently of great ſervice, After 
a good ſleep, which has overcome the intoxication, 
the whole body feels weak and trembling ; and the 
ſtomach particularly corrupted. In this ſituation, 
perſons are generally troubled with much acid in 
the ſtomach, which may be removed by the ab- 
ſorbent earths, ſuch as magneſia; after which, 
ſome ſedative and ſtrengthening remedies may be 
given, ſuch as hot red-wine, negus, warm ale with 
ginger, ſtrong coffee, and the like. 

| The copious uſe of wine, though not to a give 
of intoxication, is exceedingly debilitating to the 
ſtomach, checking digeſtion, exciting diarrheea, if 
white - wine, and obſtructions, if port-wine be the 
favourite · liquor; it makes the fibres dry and rigid; 


hy 


|  falloy, a ſymptom of bad digeſtion; the powers 


of body and mind are enfeebled, and dropſy or 


gout, and ſometimes ſudden death, are the con- 
ſequences. Plethoric young men, and ſuch as 
have weak ſtomachs and lungs, ſhould not accuſ- 
tom themſelves to the uſe of wine. To give it to 
children or infants, is a practice highly pernicious, 
except in very ſmall quantities indeed. Upon the 
whole, wine ſhould be uſed as a medicine only, if 
intended to produce ſalutary effects. To the 
phlegmatic, to the aged, and to thoſe who are diſ- 

poſed to flatulency, and aſter fat meat, it is of the 
moſt beneficial conſequence, if uſed with i 
and moderation. 


As wine ſtrongly promotes perſpiration, it drieg 


the body, makes it lean, and may therefore be of 
ſervice to cold and phlegmatic, but not to plethoric 


conſtitutions. It ſtimulates the bile, and excites the 


appetite to a repetition of exceſs, ſo that people 
once habituated to drinking can but gradually re- 


turn from this ſeductive practice. To drink wine 
copiouſly every day, is as improper and pernicious 


as to take medicines by way of diet: nothing is ſo 
much calculated to occaſion habitual indigeſtion. 


And as wines are frequently adulterated with ſugar 


of lead, and other poiſonous ingredients, in order to 
remove a bad taſte, and to render them more 


| agreeable to the palate, I propoſe to beſtow ſome 
attention on this important ſubject, in order to 


e enable 
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which may expoſe our wan, and even life 1 


do the greateſt danger. 


Some of the adulterations of wine are e 
- harmleſs, others extremely dangerous. The com- 
mon red- wines are frequently made of new, tart 
and half. ſpoiled white - wines, by dying them wich 
red ſumach, and other woods or berries.” In order 
to make wines ſtronger and more pungent, a vari- 
ety of ſpices are employed, ſuch as galangal, car- 
damom, mace, and the like; or an unfermented 
muſt, wort, or the maſh for diſtilling ſpirits, are 
occaſlonally added, and allowed to ferment together 
with corrupted wines. To impart to vine the 
flavour of muſcadel, the leaves of the Horminum, 
a ſpecies of Sage, (Salvia Horminium, L.) are 
often uſed ; though it be a plant of a ſtrong ſtupify- 
ing ſmell, and very pernicious effects. All adul- 
terated wines, and what we call Britiſh wines, if 
drunk in any quantity, are more or leſs detrimenta} 
to health. For, even by the moſt innocent mode 
of preparing them in quantities, the manufacturers 
are induced to ſeaſon them with ſpices of a heating 
and ſtimulating nature. But the moſt deleterious 
of all adulterations of wine, is that with the various 
preparations of lead, to give it a ſweet taſte. This 
infamous practice was carried on, ſome years ago, 
in Paris, to ſuch an extent, that the Exciſe- office 
could not account for the prodigious increaſe of 
_ Vinegar entered at the city-gates, But it was at 


| length 
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length diſcovered, that this vinegar conſiſted only 


of tart and corrupted wines, imported under the 


; pretended character of vinegar, in order to avoid 
the high duty impoſed upon wines, on their en- 
tranee into Paris: and ſugar of lead joined to 
ſome abſorbent earths, was. employed to, change 
theſe vinegars into ſweer wines, which coſt the 
lives of many thouſand ſubjects. This ſecret, of 
the utmoſt importance to health and life, was con- 
feſſed by a rich old wine-merchant, on his death- 
bed, to relie ve, in ſome degree, his conſcience. 
Such adulterated wines operate like flow poiſons; 
they firſt occaſion headach, contraction of the 
throat, pain of the ſtomach, uneaſineſs, cough, 
difficulty of breathing; afterwards colics, and par- 
ticularly the dry belly- ach, with continual obſtipa- 
tions, and at length palſy, convulſions, conſump- 
tion, and death. The braſs-cocks alſo, which are 
by ſome people uſed to draw off wine or cyder, 
are of the moſt dangerous tendency; as they eaſily 
produce and mix their verdigriſe with the liquor. 
Io detect adulaterated wines, we muſt attend to 
the following particulars : every white or ſtraw- 


Coloured wine of a ſweetiſh taſte, afterwards aſtrin- 


gent, and at the ſame time new; every wine that 
has an unuſually high colour, not in proportion to 
its ſtrength. and age, or if it has the flavour of 
brandy, burns the tongue, or laſtly, if it has an 
pacommonly ſtrong flavour, may be juſtly ſuſpected 
of being adulterated, —Red-wines, either of a very 
AA 4 "lb | 
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n vey faint colour ; tabs mir 
taſte; thoſe which cover the inner ſurface of. the 
glaſs, as well as the bottom of the bottles, with a 

"red ſediment, are generally dyed with ſome colour- 
ing ſubſtances. If ſuch a wine be paſſed through 
| filtering paper, the colouring particles will remain 
1 behind on the paper.. 
By the following method, we may cally dif- 
cover, whether wines be adulterated or dyed, with 
"burnt ſugar, raiſins, whortle-berries, and the like. 
A fmall phial muſt be filled with the ſuſpected wine; 
che opening is ſtopped with the finger, and the phial, 
being inverted, plunged into a tumbler of water: 
the finger being withdrawn from the mouth of the 

Phial, if the wine be adulterated, the ſubſtance 
with which this is done, will viſibly eſcape from the 
Phial and mix with the water; in fo far at leaſt, 
as the addition is heavier than water, which is 
almoſt generally the caſe. Theſe adulterations, 
however, are of little detriment to health, as long 
as they contain no metallic particles. In order to 
diſcover theſe, we are poſſeſſed of an' excellent 
chemical teſt, contrived by Prof. HAHN EMANN, 
in Germany, and known by the name of Liquor 
vini probatorius. It is prepared as follows: One 
drachm of the dry liver of ſulphur, and two drachms 
of cream of tartar, are ſhaked' in} two ounces of 
diſtilled water, till it be completely faturated with 
hepatic air: the liquor is then filtered through 
mn paper, and Te in a cloſe ſtopped phial. 
From 
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From ben to twenty drops of this liquid are 
dropped into a ſmall glaſs, filled with wine that is 

ſuſpected to be adulterated. If the wine turn only 

thick with white clouds, and depoſit no other but 
2 white ſediment, we may be certain that it con- 
tains no metallic ingredients whatever: but if it 
turn black, or even dark, if its colour approach that 
of a dark red, if it have firſt a ſweet, and then an 
aſtringent taſte, it is certainly adulterated with 
ſugar of lead, or ſome other preparation of that 
metal, equally fatal. If, however, the dark colour 
be of a bluiſh caſt, not unlike ſome pale ink, we 
may ſuſpect the wine to contain iron in its com- 
poſition. If, laſtly, the wine be impregnated with 
copper or verdigriſe, it will depoſit a ſediment of a 
blackiſh-gray colour. This experiment ought to 
be made with a freſh- prepared teſt, and in the 
open air. It further merits attention, that white 
wines are very frequently coloured with burnt ſugar 
and other vegetable bodies; they acquire a darker 
colour by being kept in oak caſks, or by con- 
taining much tartar; and in all theſe caſes they will 
be made ſome what darker by the above deſcribed 
teſt; but the ſediment will not be of an uniform 
colour, and will conſiſt only of ſome brown ſtreaks. 
—[t is well known, that all white wines muſt be im- 
pregnated with a ſmall quantity of ſulphur, in order 
to preſerve them : if this be done in moderation, 'it 
is not detrimental to health; but if too great a 
proportion of ſulphur be uſed, ſuch wine occaſions 
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great heat and chirfl, it eaſily intoxicates, produces 
eruptions of the ſkin and face, headach, trembling: 
- of the limbs, and palpitation of the heart, hemor- 
rhoidal complaints, gout, and a variety of nervous 
ſymptoms. Nothing is ſo eaſily. diſcovered as 
fulphur; for by plunging a piece of ſilver, or even 
the ſhell of an egg, into an over ſulphurated wine, 1 
will inſtantly turn black. 

Wines are ſometimes adulterated by W 
| ei with them, in order to produce a beau - 
tiful ruby- colour. If ſuch a wine be poured into 
2 tumbler, and allowed to ſtand for a day or two, 
a thin cruſt or pellicle will be formed on the top, 

dy which the lime held in ſolution is detected, It 
+ is affirmed that ſuch wines, if uſed for any length 
of time, bring on gouty and gravelly complaints. 
The moſt innocent adulteration of wine, and 
perhaps the moſt frequent, is that with water. If 
2 ſmall quantity of wine be poured on quick- lime, 
and if the lime be ſlackened by it, the wine then 
certainly contains water. But if the lime be not 
flackened. by it, the wine is pure and free of water, 

_ Argent ſpirits compriſe all thoſe liquors obtained 
1 fermenting vegetable, and particularly the fari- 
naceous ſubſtances, to a certain degree, and after- 
wards ſubjecting them to diſtillation. All diſtilled 
liquors conſiſt of a great proportion of alcohol or 
pure ſpirit, a greater or leſs quantity of water, and 
. generally of a very ſmall proportion of an empy- 
5 mee oil, eſpecially if diſtilled once only, or if 


mi 
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this proceſs be carried on too quickly. Pure ſpirits 
are perfectly free from this oil, which, from ita 
burnt and acrid nature, is altogether indigeſtible. 
Proof ſpirits ought to conſiſt of 55 parts of alco- 


hol, and 45 of diſtilled water in 100; but rectiſied 


ſpirits of wine ought to have only 5 parts of water 
in the hundred : the ſpecific gravity of the former 
being as 930, and that of the lattet as 835, to 1000. 
The intoxicating effects of ſpirits are but too 
well known; if they be giſtilled over peppermint, 
balm, anniſeed, or carraway, their ſtrength is not 
much increaſed; but if over cinnamon, cloves, 
mace, or other hot. ſpices, they are rendered ſtill 
more heating, and pernicious to health. ; 
If drunk in hot weather, or after violent PIN 
tion, they check this function, by contracting the 
veſſels of the ſkin, and cloſing the pores. On ac- 
count of this contracting power, they are ſame- 
times of ſervice to thoſe, whoſe ſtomach is overs 
loaded with beer or water; to aſſiſt their paſſage 
through the proper emunctories. After violent ex · 
erciſe and heat, a dram of ſpirits is more proper 

than cold water or beer, though a cup of tea or 
other diluent drink is preferable. After fat or 
otherwiſe ſtrong food, ſpirits are exceedingly im- 
proper; for, inſtead of promoting the ſolution and 
digeſtion of food in the. ſtomach, they rather tend 
to prevent it. We may be eaſily convinced of 
this, by attending to the effects they produce on 
| inanimate ſubſtances: theſe are preſerved from diſ- 
7 ſolution 
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ſolution and putrefaction more effe&ually-i in ſpirits, 
chan in any other liquid. Thus we may learn; that 
ſpirits will check digeſtion, and render ſtrong food 
taken into the ſtomach till more indigeſtible. 
Many perſons are accuſtomed to take a dram ava 
remedy againſt flatulency. If the ſtomach be clean 
and uncorrupted, they will certainly be relieved by 
it; but, in ene He pt JAIN TOR 
de diſappointed. | LITE 
Ar dent ſpirits are ee gil ee e 
| and burdenſome to the ſtomach, when combined 
with acids, as in punch; and, for the ſame reaſon, 
che habit of taking drams after fruit, or any acid 
vegetables, is abſurd. Notwithſtanding the fre- 
quent abuſe of ſpirits, they afford one of the moſt 
excellent antiſeptics; but, if the human body be 
already replete with putrid humours, and troubled 
vith frequent eructations, it is too late to cure it 
with brandy or gin. Theſe liquors, however, are 
of conſiderable ſervice to prevent the bad effects of 
⁊ moiſt and cold atmoſphere, of peſtilential vapours, 
of very unclean occupations, of a damp military 
camp, and occaſionally too, of a temporary abſti- 
nence from food. 
To perſons of Kees fibres diſtilled l iquors 
may, under certain limitations, be uſeful, as they 
Increaſe the elaſticity and compactneſs of the veſſels. 
But to thoſe, whoſe fibres are already rigid, fpirits 
are obviouſly pernicious, and have a tendency to 
make them prematurely old, They ſtop growth, 


*: 


That ſpiritous liquors incraſſate and coagulate the 
fluids, we may eaſily diſcover in thoſe who are ad- 
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We” are otherwiſe very improper for young perſons. 


dicted to the uſe of them: they have a thick blood, 
are troubled with conſtant obſtructions of the inteſ- 
ines, and their unavoidable conſequences ; ſuch-as 
a gradual depravation of the nervous ſyſtem, loſs 
of memory, debility of mind, and hypochondria, 


jaundice, dropſy, and at length conſumption of the 


lungs. The throat and ſtomach of habitual tipplers 
are rendered callous, and at length almoſt. cloſed, 
the glands are indurated, and conſequently I 
is in the higheſt degree impaired. 

Beer, conſidered according to its ingrediens, 
eonfifis. of water, malt, and hops; and in pro- 
portion to the quantity, quality, and manner of 


compounding them, it has received different names, 


and is poſſeſſed of various degrees of ſalubrity. 
The more water there is uſed in brewing beer, it 
8 the better calculated to quench thirſt ; but leſs ſo, 


Dr 


* Beſides theſe ingredients, Brewers are apt to add a num- 


ber of other articles, ſome of which are extremely noxious, 
and all prohibited by law. Theſe are Cocculur Indus, Co- 


riander Seeds, Alum, Liquorice and Liquorice Root, burnt 
Sugar, Treacle, Capſicum, Ginger, Copperas, &c. &c.— 
An uſeful Pamphlet has lately been publiſhed, called Every 
Man his own Brewer,” detailing all this manufacture, and, 
at the ſame time, ſhewing practically, how any private fa- 
mily, or even lodgers, may make Porter and Ale in the 


ſmalleſt quantities, at leſs than half che Pe at which 
theſe anticles are purchaſed, _ 
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and faccharine principle of the grain. Strong beer, 
therefore, is very nouriſhing, and may be em- 
ployed with advantage as a medicine, in emaciated 
habits. - The greater or leſs addition of hops to the - 
malt, furniſhes us with bitter or ſweet beer. The 
former kind is preferable as a medicine; the latter 
is more uſed as a common beverage ; but it is apt 
to excite flatulency . and diarrhoea. - Hops, like 
other bitter ſubſtances, prevent beer from corrupt- 
ing, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and diſſolve viſcid 
phlegm. Beer made of a great proportion of hops, 
and a ſmall quantity of malt, is a good beverape, and 
well calculated to allay thirſt. There are great 
varieties in beer, accordingly as it is fermented; 
ſome kinds, ſuch as thoſe made of oats, in ſome 
parts of Germany, which are ſcarcely allowed to 


- ferment at all, are very cooling in Summer, but 


quickly ſpoil; others are only half-fermented, ſuch 
as the Dantzig ſpruce or black beer; others again 
to a ſufficient degree, like our porter and ale; and 
© laſtly ſome, which are more than ſufficiently fer- 
mented, ſuch as Burton ale, and moſt of the ſtrong 
home-brewed ales. All theſe are different in their 
effects, according to the various degrees of fer- 

mentation. 
Every beer is inclined to bein n on account f 
its conſtituent parts. If it be not properly fer- 
mented, this effect takes place in the ſtomach itſelf; - 
the fixed air, being diſengaged within the body, 
diſtends the ſtomach and bowels, occaſions flatu- 
lency 
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| U and looſeneſs. However, when drunk i 


mall quantity, it is not attended with any great 


inconvenience, particularly in Summer, or in hot 
climates, It is uſed with great advantage at ſea, 
againſt the greateſt enemy of the mariner, the 
ſcurvy ; thoſe perſons who have corrupted guns, 
that are painful and bleed on the leaſt touch, 
ought to drink half a pint of wort, or unfermented 
beer, every morning and evening, and keep this 
liquor for a good while in their mouth; and they 
may promiſe OY year benefit ww this 
"oy remedy. - # 
Many confider A or porter as excellent, when 
it foams much and makes a head, as it is called, on 
the top of the veſſel; which is drunk by ſome 
amateurs with avidity, before it diſappears. But 
this froth is not a proof of its good quality; rather 
of its imperfe& fermentation, which is continued 
and completed in the ſtomach. It is likewiſe often 
artificially increaſed, by the addition of improper 
ingredients. The volatile vapour or gas, diſen- 
gaged from ſuch beer in the ſtomach and bowels, 
produces a quantity of ſtimulating and contracting 
air, by which the alimentary canal is almoſt at 
the ſame time expanded and contracted, ſo that the 
moſt dangerous ſpaſms and colics may ariſe from 
thence. Such beer farther emits a quantity ok 
ſulphureous vapours; and for this reaſon it is at- 
tended with danger to go into cellars, where it is 
kept in a ſtate of ſermentation; on the ſudden en- 
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dency to fatten ſuch individuals, as are of dry and 
| ' rigid - 
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1 trance into ſuch places, a candle will often. be ex- 


tinguiſhed by the vapour, which is ſometimes ſo 


noxious as to ſuffocate perſons going in. 


If bottles filled with beer, ale, or porter, are not. 


ſoon enough corked, it turns flat or ſour, acquires 


an unpleaſant taſte, produces flatulency, colics, and 


ſpaſms. If bottled and corked in proper time, the 


gas which it ought to contain is not diffipated ; its 
agreeably pungent taſte is preſerved, and it is then 
a very excellent and nouriſhing liquor, which allays 
thirſt, and does not affect digeſtion, like wine. A 
perſon who has a good appetite, and takes nou- 
riſhing food, requires no beer for its digeſtion ; 
and, by drinking it, he is expoſed to plethora, 
or a full habit, and all the attendant complaints. 
Thoſe, on the contrary,. who take a great propor- 


tion of vegetable food, and have a weak ſtomach, 


will find a ſtrong and bitter beer rather uſeful, _ —- 
As every new ſort of beer is not equally grate= | 


ful to the ſtomach, we would do better to deſiſt 
from uſing a beer, to which we cannot habituate 
_ ourſelves in the courſe of two or three weeks. On 
- account of the great variety of this liquor we meet 


with in travelling, it is much better to drink no 
beer at all on journeys, and to uſe inſtead of it le- 
monade, in hot weather, and wine or ſpirits mixed 
with water, when we travel in a damp and cold 
ſeaſon. | 


Beer, in general, is nouriſhing, and has a ten- 
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; rigid fibres, and whoſe bile is in good order. Hence 
the inhabitants of countries, in Which beer is the 
Principal beverage, are commonly more phlegm-" 
 atic-.and indolent than thoſe of wine countries. 
Many ſorts of beer, however, i in. which a greater 
than yſual proportion of grain is uſed, contain much 
ſpirit, and are on that account of a heating and in- 
toxiĩcating nature. Such is; for inſtance, our Bur- 
ton and ſeveral other ales, ne n 
al foreign her. eie ld o "i 
A light and brad how's is a ee | 
and; at the ſame time, diluent. article of nouriſh, 
ment. With people already plethoric, or diſpoſed 
to become corpulent, the lighteſt beer generally 


agrees beſt. . Thick and nouriſhing beer is of ſer- 


vice to wet nurſes and the debilitated. Sweet beers 
are only nouriſhing, but all the bitter kinds are 
ſtrengthening alſo. The latter are of ſervice in a 
weak ſtate of digeſtion, and to people troubled with 
acid on the ſtomach; hut ſweet beer is more 
wholeſome for daily uſe, and at the ſame time leſs 
expoſed to dangerous adulterations. Upon the 
whole, beer is no proper beverage to people of a 
thick, black - bilious blood, and with a diſpoſition 
to melancholy: it is the moſt uſeful ſpecies of drink 
to the weak, the lean, and the laborious; provided 
they are not very ſubject to flatulency, nor troubled 
with diſeaſes of the breaſt. In both of theſe caſes, 
1 have found it uniformly to diſagree, and to * 
much inferior i in ce to water. 
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- A moderate uſe of ſermented or diſtilled * 
Etous liquors is far leſs hurtſul to the human con- 
ſtitution, than the habitual and exceſſive drinking 

of warm liquors. Tes, the common favourite 
among all ranks, if taken regularly twice a-day, 
and in large portions, is attended with bad conſe- 
quences. It thoroughly relaxes the coats of the 
ſtomach, weakens the bowels, prediſpoſes them to 
fatulency upon the leaſt occaſion, and deftroys al! 
the energy of the digeſtive organs. Theſe effects, 
however, are not ſo frequent, nor indeed to that 
extent, if che tea be drunk ſtrong, and ſufficiently 
diluted with milk, and ſweetened with ſugar: it is 
chiefly the warm water, which renders the tea of 
the common people ſo deſtructive to the conſtitu- 
tion, as they generally make up the quality of the 
tea by the quantity of water. This herb, which 
has employed the pens of ſo many eminent writers, 
ſtill deſerves ſome attention; as the nature and 
properties of it are but imperfeAly underſtood. It 
certainly is an aromatic, ſlightly aſtringent, and 
ſome what natcotic plant. Whether it poſſeſs any 
diuretic, diaphoretic, and other virtues, for which 
it has been celebrated, is rather doubtful ; as theſe 
may be in part owing to the great quantities of 
warm water, with which the infuſions of it are 
made. Good tea, particularly the black ſort, in 
moderate quantity, and made ſtrong enough, is 
> antiſpaſmodic and refreſhing. It is, therefore, cal- 
Tr: OOO the ſtomach, and 


pains | 


- ** of 
% 


4 8850 e whdowan, if they proceed from flatu- 


_ © leney.” But, according to circumſtances, it may 
even increaſe the cramp of the ſtomach, for in- 


ſtance, if it-ariſe from a vitiated bile, from worms, 
from hyſteric and gouty complaints; in all which 


_ prolong the ſpaſmodic contraction of the veſſels. 
The relaxation which tea occaſions in the firſt paſ- 
ſages, renders it peculiarly hurtful to. females of 
lax fibres, a thin blood, and irritable habits. To 
enumerate the great diverſity of nervous ſymptoms, 


attending its abuſe in ſuch conſtitutions, would lead. 
me too far from the preſcribed limits; but ſo much 


is certain, that the vapours ariſing from liquors 


drunk very hot like tea, weaken the lungs, diſ- 


poſe the votaries of them to frequent colds and 


catarrhs, <p . MAKE a tranſition 1 into con- 


ſumptions. 


Individuals of a right and folid fibre, of a dy 


and firm body, may be allowed to drink tea in 
moderation, as it will not eaſily. hurt them. By 
adding a table-ſpoonful of old Rheniſh wine, or 


may be ſometimes of ſervice to perſons in a perfect 
ſtate of health; yet, for daily uſe, it cannot be re 
commended. It no doubt produces a gentle ſti- 


an and rouſes the mind for a ſhort time; 
| BB 2 hence 


p « . 
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_ Caſes tea will moſt certainly not relieve, but rather 


ardent ſpirits, to every cup of tea, it may be ſo far 
improved, as to make it leſs flatulent ; but the fre- 
quent repetition of it, even in this form, muſt be 

detrimental to the body. A moderate uſe of tea 


, 


1 
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hence i it is perhaps-the beſt and ſafeſt remedy after | 
violent heat and fatigue of the body. As the 
means of increaſing perſpiration, tea is an uſeſul 


beverage to travellers in cold weather, when wrath 


ble perſpitation is liable to be checked. 


Hypochondriac and hyſteric people, r 5 


are much deceived in the uſe of tea, as a diluent | 
drink; for all the evils arifing from'relaxation} 4 


weak ſtomach, and flatulency, under ' which ſuch 


perſons uſually labour, are, by the habit of drink-- 
ing tea, increaſed to the moſt alarming degree, The 


cold ſtomach, which they propoſe to warm by it, is 


a mere phantom of the brain; for this ſenſation of 


cold is nothing but relaxation, which cannot be 


removed by hot liquors, but is _ en 80 


every repetition of them. | 

It would be a great proof of a patriotic e pit in 
this country, if the uſe of this exotic drug'were 
either altogether abandoned, or, at leaſt; ſupplicd 


by ſome indigenous plants of equal flavour, and 
ſiuperior ſalubrity. The Chineſe have good reaſon to 
ſmile at our degenerated taſte, when they are in- 
formed, that we actually poſſcls an immenſe variety 
of the moſt valuable aromatic plants, much better 


calculated-by nature to benefit our ſtomachs, and to 
reviye our ſpirits, than what we purchaſe from 
them at great expence. Theſe ſentiments. may 
be ungrateſul to Eaſt-India merchants, or European 
tea - dealers; but every honeſt truth ſhould, be told | 
to an akte, though deluded public. : 


NI 
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peach and almond trees, to the poor people of 


a variety of plants infinitely ſuperior to theſe, of 


- 


it a ſecret or quack-medicine, 
_ rater it is now ſold in this country, but of recom · 
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There is no doubt, that it would be more con 
2 our health, if we eould leave off altoge- 
ther, at leaſt when in a ſtate of health, the uſe of 


warm liquors. But, if this practice muſt be in- 


dulged in, we ought rationally to chooſe the herbs 


growing in our own meadows and gardens, inſtead 


of making ourſelves: tributary to diſtant nations. 
With this intention, the late Dr. Solander intro- 
duced his Sanative Tea; not with a view of making 


under which cha- 


mending the uſe of it to thoſe individuals who re- 
quite diluent liquors, and to the heavy, ſluggiſh, 
and phlegmatic. - Dr. Tiſſot had before recom- 
mended the ſtalks of cherries, and the leaves of 


Switzerland, as ſubſtitutes for tea; but we poſſeſs 


which I have myſelf occaſionally made trial. 1 


hall divide theſe into three claſſes; namely; 


\'3f, The. ftrong, ſpicy, , and | balſamic plants, 
ſuch as balm, peppermint, ſage, and the like. 
. 2d, The ſtrongly aromatic flowers, among which 
thoſe of the Ręſa pimpinolle folia (or the roſe whoſe 


leaves reſemble thoſe of the Burnet · ſaxiſrage) and ; 
the woodroof, or the Aſperula odorata, L., deſerve 


che firſt place, and ſar excel in flavour all the * 
imported from China; laſtly, 5 
34d, The mild aromatic leaves and Fine of | 


ves and ſhrubs, for inſtance, the bloſſoms of the 
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lime-tree at the black thorn,” the leaves of the 
peach and almond-trees, and particularly the firſt 
tender leaves of the whortle-berries, or the Vacci - 
nim Myriillus, L., which cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
85 debe Ae when properly gathered, and = 
| "Aer having poluted e e ben 3 
Indian Tea, I cannot ſuppreſs my carneſt wiſh, 
that even theſe indigenous vegetables might not be 
abuſed, by mgking them the cuſtomary vehicle of 
warm water, and thus to injure the ſtomach, the 
lungs, the nerves, and the whole human frame. I 
cannot better conclude this important article, than 


x by repeating the prophetic words of an experienced 


phyſician.— Tea,” ſays he, © will induce a total 


N ehange of conſtitution in the people of this country. 


Indeed it has gone a great way. towards effecting | 
that evil already. A debility, and conſequent irri- 
Fablility:of fibre, are become ſo common, that not 
only women, but even men are affected with them. 
That claſs of diſeaſes, which, for want of a better 
name, we call nervous, has made almoſt a com- 
plete conqueſt of the one ſex, and is making haſty | 
ſtrides towards vanquiſhing the other.” And Dr. 
Buchan emphatically concludes: «© Did women 
know the train of diſeaſes induced by debility, and 
how diſagreeable theſe diſeaſes render them to the 
other ſex, they would ſhun tea as the moſt deadly 
poiſon. No man a e 
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5 vapour, or waſhed down with diſcaſes ariſing from 
relaxation. a with; 
+ Coffee is a decoction of the abs: Bean or 
Berry of that name, roaſted and ground into a 
powder. The bitter and aſtringent powers of the 
_ beans, in ſome meaſure, correct the bad properties 
of warm water; but if they be too much roaſted, 
their empyreumatic oil is expelled, and they acquire 
an inſipid.taſte. If, on the other hand, they be not 
ſufficiently roaſted, this burnt oil is not evolved to 
the ſurface of the bean, and the coffee acquires a 
bitter and unpleaſant flavour. This beverage is 
generally conſidered as ſtrengthening to the ſto- 
mach. It promotes digeſtion, diſpels flatulency, 
removes vertigo and torpor, exhilarates the mind, 
Increaſes the circulation of the blood and inſenſible 
perſpiration, attenuates viſcid humours, is diure- 
tic, and ſometimes gently aperient. Theſe proper- 
ties of Coffee, being, in a great meaſure, confirmed 
by experience, juſtly make It a valuable medicine, 
© which, in particular, is eminently qualified to cure 
the moſt troubleſome headachs, provided they ori- 
ginate from the ſtomach, or from a bad ſtate of 
concoction. Coffee drunk after dinner has a ten- 
dency to promote digeſtion. Agues, diarrhœas, 
and giddineſs, have been frequently removed by it. 
On account of its ſybtle oil, it ſtimulates the ſolids, 
.- rarefies the blood, is of particular ſervice to females 
of a ſedentary life; and to thoſe ho ſuffer from 
phlegnane and catarrhal diſeaſes, But, if too 
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eie it aces the nerves; by its penetrating pro- 
perty, often occaſions ſleepleſſneſs and trembling 


of the hands; but, in ſome ac * e 
incivuduals, it is apt to-excite. ſleep, *. 13 


If the coffee be not uſed merely as a Liver 90 : 
relaxing the fibres, it ought to be made ſtrong. 
The moſt proper proportion is, one ounce of well-. . 
roaſted and ground coffee to one pound or one pint 
of water, which ſhould be juſt allowed to boil up: 
for it is a miſtaken notion to keep it long boiling ; 


| the longer it is boiled, it loſes the more of its vola- | 


tile and aromatic particles, conſequently turns weak | 


and flavourleſs.—As coffee is poſſeſed of excellent 
antiſpaſmodic virtues, it is a favourite drink with 
the hypochondriac and the hyſteric. According to 
early obſervation, it is alſo the beſt and moſt 


effectual remedy in ſpaſmodic aſthma. The ſteam 


of boiled coffee has frequently been beneficial to 


weak eyes. If drunk in the morning, and immedi - 


| ately after dinner, of a proper trength, and not 


above one, or two ſmall cups, it is a wholeſome 


_ ſubſtitute for tea or ſpirits, particularly to perſons 


in a good ſtate of health, and to ſuch as are not 
habitual' wine · drinkers, or of a very irritable tem 


perament.—Laſtly, the Coffee of the Levant far 


excels that imported from the Weſt Indies, which, 

beſides, is frequently ſteeped in Sea · water, in order 
to make it weigh more. This fraudulent practice 
may be eaſily detected, by ſoaking the raw colfees 
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An inmoderate uſe; however, of this Anden 
-is hurtful to the healthy, and deſtructive to the 
diſeaſed: it debilitates them ſtill more, by cauſing 
great undulations in the blood, trembliog of the 
limbs, giddineſs, and a certain inſupportable timi- 
dity. It leads people of a ſanguine temperament, 
and particularly females, to the long trait of all 
the faſhionable nervous diſeaſes, It frequently ex- 
cites a diſagreeable eruption in the face, and brings 
on many troubleſome diſorders, occaſions: bleed - 
ings of the noſe, and ſometimes blood - ſpitting, 
induces frequent hemorrhoids, a heQic cough, at 

laſt conſumption, and death. If coffee be drunk 
after dinner, with a view to promote digeſtion, it 


requires no milk to dilute it, and render it weaker: 


but, if it be uſed for breakfaſt, ſome milk or cream 
is neceſſary, to ſheath or neutralize the empyreu- 

marie oil it contains, which fires the blood, and 

occaſions violent n. een with cho» 
leric ſenſations. I ei 
| AA inks A ate coforis.- 
wheat, peas, dried carrots, beets, the ſuccory- ros 5 
and the like, have little reſemblance to it, other 
than what they acquire by their burnt taſte and. 
empyreumatic oil. A coffee made of acorns is 
much recommended in aſthmatic and ſpaſmodic 
complaints; but as theſe fruits contain an un- 
common quantity of the oil, which is ſo dangerous 
and heating to the blood, too much circumſpection 
. be employed in the uſe of it, From my 
ö | | | own 
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own experience, I recommend to begin with 
Z Ag about one eighth, then one ſixth, and gra- 
dually a greater part of the burnt acorns to the 
nnen may inen 
FJ Beto eſpecially ia boiled wich milk. and 7 
eggs, is uncommonly nouriſhing : but the ſpices 
mixed up with'it, ſuch as cinnamon, cloves, muſk, 
vanilla, and the like, make it more heating and leſs 
wholeſome. Vanilla, which we always find in the 
Spaniſh Chocolate, is an extremely volatile and 
| pungent aromatic; even its flavour is frequently 


 Infupportable to hyſteric and hypochondriac per- 
ſons; it occaſions violent headach, trembling, 
giddineſs,. and other fymptoms, uſual in theſe 
Vith ſugar, eggs, milk, and water, is the moſt 
nouriſhing and wholeſome. But, a too frequent 
and immoderate uſe of it is always hurtful, par- 
ticularly to the individuals before alluded to, as 
the cacao is too fat and indigeſtible to them, and 
creates a falſe or forced appetite. Cacao, of it- 
fl is leſs heating and lighter than if made into 
chocolate, but it is not ſo nouriſhing. The im- 
moderate uſe of this oily beverage is apt to induce 


4 ſebrile ſtate in young people, and to overload the 


ſedentary. with too much nouriſhment ; and it fre- 
quently brings on, like coffee, a ſtate of irritability 
and uneaſineſs. - To the corpulent and weak it is 
: improper, and if ro be · otherwiſe immoderate in 
eating, 
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eating; they arc haſtening to contract inflammatory 


diſeaſes and apoplexies. Wich perſons much em- 


ployed in mental purſuits, it alſo diſagrees; and 
thoſe who imagine to ſupply their loſſes, ſuſtained 
by nocturnal debaucheries of whatever kind, will 
find themſelves 'diſappointed in their hopes: by 
- continually drinking chocolate, and uſing other nu- 
tritive ſubſtances, they will, indeed, be ſtimulated 
to commit new irregularities, but at the expence of 
their palſied nerves, and their broken frame. In 
children threatened with a waſting, or tales dorſalis, 
as likewiſe in ſome kinds of conſumption in adults, 
Chocolate, with-a ſufficient quantity of milk, may 
be ſerviceable; but even in theſe caſes a ſtrong de- 
coction of roaſted- oatmeal in milk, with a ſmall 
addition of chocolate, is much better calculated to 
dale every uſeful purpoſe. 

Punch is a well-known beverage, the ap 
tion of which requires no deſcription, as it may be 
made of every kind of ſpiritous liquor, diluted 
with water, acid, and ſugar. If a proper quantity 
of acid be uſed, it is-an excellent antiſeptic, and 
well calculated to ſupply the place of wine, in reſiſt- 
ing putre faction, eſpecially if drunk cold and with 
plenty of ſugar : it alſo promotes perſpiration; but, 
if drunk hot and immoderately, it is liable to create 
acidity in the ſtomach, to-weaken the nerves, and 
to give riſe to complaints of the breaſt, After's 
begs <4 meal it is improper, as it may Shock dient 
£00 n 4 on 
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Negus is one of the moſt a Ale | 


5 de drinks, eſpecially if Seville oranges be added 


to red Port- wine, inſtead of lemons; and drunk 
moderately, it poſſeſſes conſiderable virtues in 


ſtrengthening the ſtomach; but, on account f 


the volatile and heating oil in the orange - peal, 
negus, if taken in great quantities, is more ſtimulant 

and drying than the pure wine itſelf. People 
troubled with the hemorrhoids, and diſeaſes of the 
dreaſt, ſhould not indulge nem in baer vor 
in . eee ane of _ Y 
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Of Spices. _ 3 by 


ee df ane are not frietly A 
nb ue e dy 09' improve the taſte and 
flavour of ſubſtances, or to promote their digeſtion. 
Some ſpices, being extremely volatile, and occaſion- 
ing too ſtrong a ſtimulus, do more harm than 
good. The moſt conducive to health would be 
the indigenous ſpices, though ſome of the foreign 
kind have now become indiſpenſable in our preſent 
mode of living. The moſt NaN and TE | 
the moft uſeful, . | 
1. Sale, It corrodes the fibres 'of MER) and 
aneh, it diſorganizes the connection of parts tos 
firm ſor the ſolution of the ſtomach, it diſſolves 


te glutinous parts, and renders them fit for be- 


ing the eafier diluted by boiling, and the better 
ee by the ſtomach. Proviſions of a tough 
and 
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Sf end KY conſiſtence, therefore, require much 

fil for inſtance, beef, mutton, fiſh, peas, beans, 
” fat, and the like. Hence, falt-beef. and herrings 
agree ſo well with vegetables, becauſe the abun- 
dance of ſalt in the former ſeaſons the latter. But 
too copious a uſe of ſalted proviſions is extremely 
hurtful; they, weaken. the ſolid parts, make the 
blood thin, acrid, and diſpoſed to putreſcency o 
as to be productive of ſcurvy. in all its ſtages, 
Ne of the ſkin, conſumptions, and other dil- 


my "newt is at preſent one of the firſt . 
of life. It is unfounded, that ſugar renders the blood 
thick or viſcid ; on the contrary, it is poſſeſſed of 

diluent and attenuating properties. The nervous 

and hypochondriac, however, cannot eaſily bear 
this, or any other ſweet ſubſtances, - If moderately 
uſed, it promotes digeſtion, being a gently ſolvent 
and ſtimulating ſalt. But, where people take it 
without moderation, ſugar may prevent digeſtion, 
not on account of its ſubſtance, but by obſtructing 
the aſſimilation of food, ſo that it produces flimy 
and acid matters in the alimentary canal. The 
tolerably ſtrong acid, which ſugar contains, renders - 
it an excellent remedy to reſiſt putridity. The 


fineſt ſort of ſugar being freed of all i impurities, 1 
the beſt and moſt wholeſome. Yet, in fore throats 


and other catarrhal affections, 1 would prefer ſugar-. 
candy or moderately fine lump-ſugar, to that which 
is double refined, on account of ſome n of 


ſ * 
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nme and clay, neceſſarily reinbining f in the latter, 
from the manner in which it is prepared. Other 
ſweet ſubſtances, ſuch as honey, cannot altogether” 
ſupply the uſe of ſugar, as they are not poſſeſſed of 
the ſame properties; but there have been already 
made ſome very ſucceſsful experiments with the 
American maple-tree, (Acer ſaccharinus,) which 
afford great hopes, that we may obtain this valuable 
and indiſpenſable ſpice, in future times, from that 
| quarter of the globe, in ſufficient quantities, and at 
a reaſonable price, when the moſt flagitious' of all 
trades, thar in human fleſh, ſhall have Benn entirely 
abandoned. 
3. Honey contains an 2 like ſugar, but many 
more inflammable i it eaſily ferments, and 
therefore occaſions flatulency. In ſome particular 
habits, it is apt to occaſion gripes and looſeneſs: as 
a medicine, it is uſeful to the aſthmatic, to promote 
the expectoration of tough phlegm ; and ſo far it i 
an uſeful detergent and aperient. But, as an article 
of diet, when immoderately uſed; it is burtful- to 
weak ftomachs, and ought to be avoided by people 
whoſe humours incline to putridity ; and 0" are 
troubled with too much bile. | 
4. All kinds of Pepper, being ard} heat: 
ng and ſtimulating, ſhould be uſed with precaution. 
Yet, its peculiar warming and ſtomachic powers 
make it an excellent ſpice, to be uſed with far, 
tough, and ſmoked meat, with flatulent vege- . 
do 1 with the cooling cucumbers and melons, as 
| well 
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vell as with adh and other arcles uf difficult digeſs- 
tion. Pepper ought; for theſe purpoſes, to be only 
. coarſely ground. If; taken in whole grains, it im- 
parts to the ſtomach only a ſmall part of its'virtues; 
and cannot be reduced in digeſtion. Ia this 
form it is an old and effectual domeſtic remedy of 
the Germans, againſt viſcidity in the ſtomach, flatu- 

| lency, weak digeſtion, and "conſequent - giddineſs; - 
For theſe purpoſes, from ſix to ten pepper-grains 
ſhould be ſwallowed in the morning, on an empty 
Romach. Yet I would not adviſe this practice to 
be followed, except to ſome very vitiated ſtomachs, 
accuſtomed to ſpices and ſpiritous -liquors, wich 
whom the pepper 115 ſerve as a ſubſtitute ur 

8. 

5. Cubeds, Melee Vanilla, via Clover, are 
Ric pungent, and on that account improper: | 


for daily uſe.—-Cybebs are much inferior in puns 


gency to pepper. Cardamoms are a warm and 
grateful aromatic; they do not, like thoſe of the 
bowels; hence they certainly deſerve the prefer: 
ence "Wy common ule. oa 1s warming, 
Wat 
Vene is the pod of the Basse I ng in 


— 
Cayenne and ſome parts of Spaniſh America. The pods . 
are ſometimes ſix inches long, narrow and. almoſt triangu + 


lar, ſoft, very oily, externally of the appearance of leathery, 


and internally filled with a dark brown pulp, in which we 
find a great number of ſmall black or browniſh red and 
ebay Theſe have a pungent aromatic and oily 

; F taſte, 
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e ſeldom obtained genuine in this country, 
as the Dutch frequently mixed them with other 
cloves, previouſly; robbed of their eſſential oil by 
diſtillation. Mace and Nutmeg are leſs heating, 


and therefore leſs pernicious for common/uſe;. but . 
the former is ſtill more ſo than the latter, which 


— 


are ſuppoſed to have an aſtringent virtue, and are 


employed with that intention in diarrhœas and dy- 
ſenteries. Cinnamon is undoubtedly the moſt ele- 


gant ſpice, but ſeldom obtained pure from the 
mercenary Dutch, who were accuſtomed to ſend us 


more Caſſia than real cinnamon. The Caffa bark, 


however, reſembling that of cinnamon in taſte, is 


much leſs heating, and certainly more ſerviceable 


for: common uſe than cinnamon, which is better 
calculated to anſwer medicinal purpoſes. The 
bark of caſſia is of a thicker and coarſer appear- 


ance; it breaks ſhort and ſmooth, while the cinna- 


mon breaks fibrous and ſhivery.—Pimento,.. or 
Jamaica-pepper, reſembles in its ſmell a mixture 


of nden, en, and mee whence it has 
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X raſte, 1242 ads balſamic 8 much reſembling that 


of the Peruvian balſam. A very fmall portion of theſe 


ſeeds, for inſtance, a grain to an ounce, is ſufficient to im- 


part to the Chocolate a very agreeable flavour, which we 
generally met wit in thx imported rom Spain or Mila 
receive 
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"odd Ss aha neat hey” 15 
the. Eat india pepper, Ad ih an uſeful ddt | | 
tion to broths and ſtewed diſhes, when employed, 
a it ought to be, in whole grains. Ginger is 
- one of the moſt elegant and wholeſome. ſpices, 
eſpecially boiled whole in beer, drunk by people 
moving in the open air and cold weather. But 
this ſpice, as employed by the bakers for ginger- 
_ - bread, does a great deal of miſchief to the ſtomachs — 
of children in particular; though it may be oc: -- 
fionally of ſervice to travellers in the early morning, 
on an empty ſtomach *.—The. indigenous ſpicy 
and | balſamic herbs, ſuch as parſley, marjoram, 
thyme, ſage, and the like, cannot be too much 
recommended for culinary uſe, eſpecially in broths; 
as they ate well calculated, by their aromatic 
virtues; to affiſt the digeſtion of many ſtrong 
artieles of food, which daily cover our tables; and 
ſtheſe excellent herbs are not liable to the adulter- 
ations, with which ge of the foreign pic 

vitiatc. 838 

6. og e; native + Giles Aare te duns 

in my opinion, which excels, in medicinal virtues» 

the common Carrammy. The ſeeds of this plant 

are the mildeſt and moſt uſeful carminatives we 


8 1 the bare none, what the ſubſtance. is withwhich 
they gild its outſide, to invite children to eat their ill- | 
contrived ginger-bread, I venture to hope they would defift 
from ſo pernicious a practice. This gold leaf, or "Dutch 
old, is actually manufactured of 'braſs ene 
us 3255 virulent metallic poiſons. 


ec. 
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in the morning, and at night beſfbre going to bed, 


if 


wich flatuleney and colits,”" they afford the - moſt 


certaim felief, if uſed in ſufficient quantity; ſor 


inſtance, a table-ſpoonful at a time, early in the 


morning, and one hour before a meal; of till | 
better, if theſe ſeeds are plentifully uſed in bread; 


and among cooked victuals. Yet here, too, I mut 
caution thoſe of a hot and bilious temperament, as 


lkewiſe the individuals liable to obſtructions and 


habitual coſtivenels, not to uſe" theſe! ſeeds Andiſ- 
cy,” eo! rg: een . u v 


man. 


. - Finely vain men- Wich «feud 


proportion of: Singer and M ſpread upon bread 


is ſucceſsfully uſed-/itv Germany 'as a domeſtie 
remedy againſt hyſterics, and will, no doubt, effec- 


tually remove ſuch ſymptoms, provided they do 


not ariſe from improper diet, obſtructions of the 


inteſtines and other veſſels, paſſion, bile, acrid hu- 
2 mours, and the like; in all which cafes the carra- 


way and ginger will certainly do more harm than 


good; as each of theſe eauſes muſt be removed by 


the appoſite means. —If, however, carraway be 
kept in a ſtate of powder, for the purpoſe of over- 
comming the diſpoſition to flatuleney and indigeſtion, 
it ſoon” turns rancid, and may prove hurtful, on 


account of the ſtrong oil it contains. The plant 


of carraway wee mondo pee 
g ie e 
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wa makes an excellent addition to ſalads. ' The. | 
| ſeeds, when diſtilled wich ardent fpirits, evolve a 
50 very heatening and pernicious Sil, which renders 
5 884 ſpirits ſtill more detrimental to r 
— are in a pure. nee. 
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tort | CLASSIFICATION i 
0. the ace Article uſed as Paid, Drink, 
and 3 according to 28 individual 


I. FOOD. 
\Diviſion, Firſt. 


3 kannn containing e fluids, 
CLASS 1. Articles affording ſtrong nutriment. 
| Onoan I. Vegeto-farinaceous ſubſtances. . | 
þ Genus i. With ſoft juicy fibres. 5 


* 
yi „ 


15 1. Such as contain 8 ſaccharing matter ; as | 
W ner e - cahats (Sium Siſa- 
"at rum, Linn.), the common carrot, 
beet, and polypody-root ( Polypodium 
1 LY 
2. Sweetiſh fubSances affording a fender N 
©  farina or meal; 2s the parſnip, the 5 
2 urtip - Tboted cabbage (Napobraſ- 
Vie: fin), the colewort (Caulis guys 3, 
Ee:  viper's graſs (Scorzonera, L.), the 
- -_ goar's-beard, or ſalſafy (Tragepogon 
e pratenſe, 


22 
ww. 
N 
oy - 


2 
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1 5 II. Gelatinous animal ee TO 


LS ot ads; este 


perategſe, L.). dhe ;Solomot's ful. 
3 eee vr 2 eee W 
. ii, 9 W flo At yer, of * * 7X 
a vi iſcous earthy confiſtence; viz. all ſpecies 
of grain, as wheat, rye, barley, - Oats, 
buck - wheat, millet, maize, or India- corn, 
the chickling-verch. (Lathyrus : Iuberg rofus, 
L.), and the like, 3 | 


FD * 


3k 
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| Genus i. Of a ſoft and juicy muſcular ſubſtance; 
viz. veal, lamb, young beef, mutton, pork, 
veniſon, turtle, hare, 'rabbits, badgers, 
domeſtic fowls, .pheaſants, partridges, the 
_ greater number of land- fowl, oyſters, ſmall | 
_ lobſters, and freſh eggs. 


| Genus i ii. Of a bard and tough ee ; viz. 
all the animals before mentioned, when old; 
"as well as the buſtard, the ſtarling, the 
Woodpecker, the ſparrow, the gooſe, the 
duck, the Npwing, W N ſnails, crabs, 

ates? hard boiled eggs, &c. 


orten, III. Fat or buryro-oleaginous ſubſtances | 
_ Genus | i. Of the feveet kind; viz. cacao, ſweet 
* almonds, walnuts, hazel-nuts, water-cal. 


bg 85 trops, cheſnuts, beech· nuts, caſhe w- nuts 


of, Anacardia ), piſtachio-nurs, wild pine- 
- apples ( 2 milk, and freſh' ak 
enus 


7 * 
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be f. Of the bitterifs and tert had; viz. 


bitter nee acorns, n of A 
and olives. n 4 


cid II. Weakly nouriſhing lr 


Ondx 1, Thoſe of a me and watery confiſt- 


ence, or whoſe vegetable - gag is diluted 
with much water. SIN. 223: 3: he Th 
Gem i. Of a fweet' taſte; viz. . and 
many ſpecies of pears and apples, ſweet 
cittons, lemons, oranges, figs, mulberries, 
raſpbetries, ſweet grapes, cherries, and 
-» ". plums, jujube-berries, dates, ce. 
Genus ii. Of a ſweeti/h taſte; viz. Green peas 
and beans, white cabbage, | cauliflower, 
- ſpinach, orach, blite or Wen 
0 cucumbers, and gourds. f 
Genus iii. Of a compound out 155 bitter 
taſte; viz. the ſuccory, the rampion Phy- 
teuma, L.), the borage, the ſaw- wort 
(GCerratula, L.), the young ſhoots of hops, 
the ſow-thiſtle ¶ Sanchus, L.), the hedge- 
muſtard, artichokes, capers, the brook- 
me, endives, and lettuce, 7 


G iv. Of a mildly fweetiſh and ſoiey taſte ; 

h VIZ. celery, angelica,  ſhepherd's-needle 
( Scandix cerefolium, L.), fennel, and the 

common balm (AMeliſſa officinalis, L.). 

" Genus v. Of an acrid taſle; viz. radiſhes, 
eee horſe-radiſhes, tarragon 

40 cc . f Arte- 
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. and rue. 220 Gf SA 7 2 *. 


"Genus vi. Of an acid TRY : viz. 1 
aceigſn, L.), purſlane ( Portulaca, L.), 
Y - ſour citrons, "A . e 
i — plums, &c. Y N e 
| | Gems vii. Of a biens gualfry; viz. a Ws 
apples, particularly rennets, apples of Bor- 
ſtorf, and ſome ſew varieties from Ame- 
i, ca: the pine · apple ¶ Auanat , the honey 
| or  paradiſe-apple, | ſhaddocks or ſina- 
-  - Whortle-berrics, gooſeberries, currants, 
grapes, apricots, peaches, and nectarines. 


Genus viii. Of a tart and aftringent taſts; viz, 

4 all the wild-growing apples and pears, 
| + bar-berries, the green ſummer and winter 
peam, ſour apples, medlars, the ftuit of the 


7 ines fbes-archc Halbof een 
and the green Braſilian plums. 


Oven II. e of a rad watery con- 
Aiſtence. 
To this order belong all the yarious ſpecies 
of fiſhes, 8 


Diviſion 


+... dog-roſe or Hip- tree, and of the ſervice- 


— 
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Ae fubfance containing e ids 


IBE. e 


. Onda 1, Thoſe of an acrid natur. 

1. Coarſely viſcous and ſalins ſubſtances viz. 
all ſalted and ſmoked animal ſood, both 

* „e ee. 


Pere or eaſily awo. 8 ; 


" ; A 
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2. the ram, the he-goat, the bull, the 


her water-fowls, the blood of animals, 


roaſted eggs, tainted eggs, and laſtly all 


the lleſh of wild and tame animals kept 
800 longs * a view cen "_— it more 
tender, * 1 


1 Subſtantes Was ler Bedey appear- 
N 3% * ance, or ſuch as diſcover a fufpicious acrimony; 
„ a via. br nts eg, ee K 
2 . 2 rooms. $173.50 447%; = 


Oben 1. "Theſe 97 pe "fluids, > a coarſe 


earthy conſiftence; namely, the various fruits 
obtained in huſks, ork, as dried * beans, 


13 and the like. 
7 8. Ni ' . Wedge ' oy ; d 1 2 
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; a Water Liquors.” 1 
I. Simple er uxcompeunded; namely, al. kinds of 


- SO Water. 
n IH cc 4 | u. Mu- 
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II. Mucous- watery. -ſpiritous. 
5 Al ee in len oder th name 


ol beer or ale. 3 
2. Spicy-balſamic liquids ; och, as the at 


fap of the birch' and rhaple-trees, as well as 


5 ; the artificial preparations of tea, coffee, and 
chocolate. 


Seat wm aſh CEN 1 
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1. — - pamely; all kinds of - ſpirits, 
from whatever grain or n ſubſtance T7 


«1 ** 2. 


may be prepared. 


II. Fermented: Au kinds of Wines, 


1. Sweet wines; thoſe. of — Spain, 
Italy, Greece, and the Cape vine; as like- 
wiſe all wines made of currants, raiſins, &c. 
2. Slightly acidulated wines; among which Cham- 


paign, Rheniſh * wine, or old Hock, and 


tat of the Moſelle, are the principal. 

3. Acid and tart wines; to which chiefly belong 
the wines of Franconia and Saxony. 

4. The acidulated ſweet wines; ſuch are moſt 


of the French wines, and particularly Cla- 
ret; and, laſtly, 


” 'y 


Hh The /harp and JEL Ges the chief of 
which are the wines e e e 

gundy. 

M m. SPICES. 


= „ Sorth-aridllrid) namely, lemonade, or- 


— 
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76 of the weer kind; ſuch as ſugar, hong, 
e manna, and d the inſpiſſared ops of the maple 


4 3 


* or the acid kindy: namely, oy juice of 
1... ctrons; lemons," unripe ruled ry * 
4 Of the ſaline kind; namely, common ſalt, 
whether obtained in a ſolid form, as rock- 
it, or from the 1 of the ſen at | 
105 - Pale-ſpfings. . 2005 
5 1 pungent and balſemic” kind; ſuch 
1207 n garlic, ſhalot, onions, chives, nutmeg, 
muaace, pepper, pimento, cubebs, ' yanilla, 
94 Bil cardamoms, bay-berries, - Juniper=berries, 
_ ginger, calamus, cloves, cinnamon, faffron, 


12 caraway, coriander, fennel, patlley, dill, 
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07 n hn, lation re /deltive 3 
a2, diſadvantages- explained 3 their manner and 
limits: n fg enge eee n 
nene n 


orion, or | bodily 3 is 8 to 
| the preſervation of health, which is thereby 
Promoted, ſo long as the bounds of moderation are 
not exceeded. Too violent exerciſe, and à total 
want of it, are attended with equal diſadvantages. 
Much alſo depends on the Neben 0 
various poſtures of the bodſ x 

The eſſential e of. eee are > the fol- : 
lowing: bodily ſtrength is improved; the circula- 
tion of the blood and all other fluids promoted; 
the neceſſary ſecretions and excretions are duly 
performed; the whole maſs of the blood is cleared 
and refined, ſo that it_canggt ſtagnate in the mi- 
nuteſt capillary veſſels ; and if any ſtoppage ſhould 
begin to take place, it will be effectually prevented. 
That exerciſe is enjoined by nature, we may learn 
from the whole ſtructure of the human body, from 
the number of muſcles formed for motion, and 
from the mechaniſm in the circulation of the blood 
itſelf, There are, indeed, no healthier people than 


. © a(lfo be injured by too much exerciſe. The ſudden 


or xa AND. AIST. 1 


9 0 have continual ſtrong exerciſe. Man in 
a ſtate of health is ſpontaneouſly induced to take 


exerciſe; and children that are perfeQly healthy, 
are conſtantly running about, and in wann 
n ee motion. | 
But if exerciſe, pid da 3 
duration, go beyond the proper limits, it naturally 
quickens both reſpiration and the-circulation of the 
blood, which may occaſion the burſting of ſmall 
blood - veſſels, miſcarriages, inflammations, and con- 
geſtions of blood towards certain parts of the body, 
fuch as the heart and the brain. The ſaline acri- - 
mony of the fluids is thus more difengaged,- the fat 
is melted; inflammatory fevers, hemorrhages, and 
palſies, may be the conſequences. Violent exerciſe 
is particularly hurtful to thoſe. who are not accul- 
tomed to it, or who have committed exceſſes in 
drinking, and, what is ſtill worſe, in eating, more 
than is neceſſary: and thoſe whoſe bodies have not 
been ſufficiently nouriſhed by food and drink, may 


tranſition from a ſtate of reſt, to violent action, is 
likewiſe hurtful, and ſtill more ſo in hot chan in 
cold weather. Aſter ſtrong emotions of the mind, 
every ſpecies of bodily exerciſe ought to be avoided, 
till the tranquillity of mind return with reſt of the 
body; yet we ought to guard againſt the effects of 
cold, as it may yOu W n. in ſuch 
a fituation. 
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With reſpeck to the” manner of taking eerst, 
three principal points are to be attended to: 


1. As to the kind of exerciſe. the various ſpecies 
of Which may be aptly divided into aive and*paſ- 
Fe. The active are of a very diverſified nature; 
walking; running, Ieaping, fwimming, riding, fen 7 
ing. the militry exerciſe, different ſorts of atbletic 
games, as well as every other kind that requires 
muſcular exertion. Paſive exerciſe n gp Fe 


riding in a carriage, ſailing, friction, ſwinging, and 


the ke. The more active ſpecies of exerciſe are 
beneficial to youth, to thoſe of a middle age, to 
che robuſt in general, and particularly to the cor- 
Pulent, the plethorie, and thoſe whoſe evacustions 


are not in due proportion to their ſupplies. © The 
paſſive kinds of exerciſe, on the contrary, are bet- 


ter ſuited "ro." infants, to old, dry, and emaciated 

perſons; to the tender and debilitated, and . 
culafly to the aſthmatic and conſuinptive. 15 
2. As to the time in which exerciſe 16 moſt i 
proper to be taken this depends on ſo great a 
variety of concurrent circumſtances, ' that the vules 5 
by which it may be regulated, cannot be univerſal, | 


and muſt therefore be collected from the preceding 


obſervations on the properties and effects of Airy 


of Food, Drink, and ſo forth. Other particulars, 


fuch as relate to greater or leſs fatigue attending 5 


.4 


the different ſpecies. of exerciſe, the utility of it, in 15 


certain ſtates of the mind and body, muſt deter- 
mine this, as well as of: 


BY. 
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3. The 


/ 5 


eee 


1 
| able to lay down poſitive. rules, how long every 
intlividual, in every particular. ſituation, may con- 


rinue'k certain ſpecies of exerciſe; ſo as to derive 


 adyantage;: Theſe rules, as far a8 they can be 
eſtabliſhed, may be collected from the ſubſequent 


_ remarks; and then applied to che particular kind | 


; of exerciſe, by which we ”_ dase r in * 
vidual caſes and ſituations. 


rr 
54 


It is neceſſary firſt to ſores e AY kind of 
eite which. we are accuſtomed to take, with a 
view of bracing the body, is far preferable ta an 
unuſual one, which may be attended with a con- 


trary effect. We ought always to begin gently, 


and to finiſh gradually, never abruptly.—Exerciſe 


in the open air has great advantages over that in 


houſes and cloſe apartments. Beſides; ſtrong bo- 
dily exertions, ſuch as dancing, fencing, turning, 
and the like, if practiſed in ſmall and confined 


places, quickly corrupt the air, on account of the 
increaſed-. perſpiration, and render it ; unfit for 
breathing. If we take exerciſe for the ſake of 
health, we ought to employ ourſelves during that 
time with ſome agreeable object, and not perform 
any labour, nor ſeriouſly occupy the mind. Hence, 
certain kinds of exerciſe cannot be unconditionally. 
recommended to every, individual, as means con- 


ducive to health; though they ſhould of themſelyes 


be proper, and in other reſpects agree with the 
body. He who. Hee hielo to any exerciſe, or, 
22990}; | 3 5 | | performs 
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performs it with reluctance, A eee e 
more diſadvantage than benefit: motions or taſks, 


creations after work, after fitting and long think - 
ing, ought to be ſtrictly relaxations, not toils. Per- 


' ſons of an active mind, however, find a ſpecies: of 


relaxation, and even ſatisfaction, in a change of their 
purſuits, and particularly in the tranſition from hard 
and difficult, to more pleaſant and eaſy work. To 
ſuch individuals any exerciſe is frequently of great 
- advantage, eſpecially if it anſwer, or appear to 
them to anſwer, any uſeful purpoſe. To one Who 
has habituated himſelf to grave and ſerious purſuits, - 
it ſhould not be recommended to join in amuſe - 
ments requiring bodily exertion, and attended with 
diflatisfaction and irkſomeneſs ; for his health will 
not be We e ee n e 
umpleaſant. 555 | 

JI Tocontinue e nad © coehi reitidhes) 
or a great laſſitude, take place, cannot be whole- 
ſome. In the forenoon, when the ſtomach. is 
empty, or, at leaſt, not too much diſtended, muſ- 
cular motion is both moſt agrecable and healthful ; 
it ſtrengthens digeſtion, and heats the body leſs 
than with a full ſtomach. A good appetite after 
it, is a proof, that it has not been carried to exceſs. 
But it is not adviſable to take violent exerciſe 
immediately before a meal; as this might occaſion 
a deficiency of humours, which are nereſſary to 
| e ed ＋ we ie en e a ſubſtantial 
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r a ſtate 
of: perſpiration, the worſt conſequences may ariſe, 
eſpecially if we begin with the moſt cooling diſhes, 
or with ſallad, or a glaſs of cold drink. Exerciſe 
is likewiſe hurtful directly after meals; ſince it ob · 
ſtructs the office of digeſtion, and propels thoſe 
fluids too much to the ſurface of the body, which 
undigeſted particles ate forced to enter, and to mix 
with the blood. The old rule of the Salernitan 
School, © poſt canam ftabis, ſeu paſſus mille meabis,” 
(i. e. after ſupper ſtand or walk a mile, ) is as fri- 
volous as it is abſurd ; for experience — 
CC 
eructations, and even vomiting, when they are ob- 
liged to move about, or to take any exerciſe, im- 
mediately after meals. The inſtinct of the lower 
animals alſo- contradicts this rule; becauſe the 
wildeſt creatures are inclined to rect after a gen 
feed. Perſons, however, who are under the ne- 
ceſſity of moving immediately aſter their meals, or 
who have no other ſpare time for walking, muſt 
endeavour to overcome theſe inconveniencies by 
| cuſtom, and a more rigid temperance: they 
ſhould firſt take the moſt gentle kind of exerciſe, 
and gradually increaſe it; and, as the late hours 
of dining now ſo generally in faſhion, have in a 
manner aboliſhed heavy ſuppers, a moderate walk 
cal. — | | after 


4 1 


aſter a ſlight evening 's, repaſt, cannot FR — 8 
ious, But at all events, the moſt fatiguing ener- 
eſe; after a full meal, ſhould be delayed till the 
 _  Rothach has digeſted and aſſimilated the food, which | 
FBenerally takes place in the third or fourth 
n ———— moſt proper occupations, aſter 
dinner, are ſuch as can be perſormed without trou- 
die, or great efforts of reflection, and-bodily ener- 
tion ; and ſuch as procure a kind of amuſement. 
Walking, the moſt ſalutary and mmer ere 
| Far power of every body ; its degree and du- 
ration we can adapt to the various circumſtaneess 
of health. By this exerciſe the appetite and per- 
5 ſpiration are promoted; the body is kept from coſ- KL: 
"FRB tiveneſs; the mind is enlivened; the motion of the 
lungs is facilitated; the rigidity and gr - 
che legs, ariſing from too much ſitting, is relieved. 
The moſt obſtinate diſeaſes, and the; moſt trouble- 
ſome hyſteric and hypochondriacal complaints, have 
been cured by perſeverance in walking only. The 
moſt proper walk for health is in an agreeable coun- - 
. | try, in a healthy, pure, dry air, amidſt ſociable and 
cheerful converſations, in a mild ſunſnine day, whether 
in ſpring, autumn, or winter; in the ſummer morn- 
NED ings and afternoons ; but by no means id the op- 
© preſſive heat of the ſun; To walk in towns; ax 
though it gives exerciſe, is leſs conducive to health; 
becauſe the atmoſphere is generally filled with va- 
Pours ariſing from pernicious - .exhalations &=Thoſe 
| who are not hardened againſt the viciflitudes of the 


» 


weather, muſt avoid not only hail and rain, but. 
n | DES Fl alſo 


- 


e ae cold: mornings . ee and ought, 
cherefſore, in rough and maiſt cold weather, rather 
take exereiſe within the houſe, but without 
ſtopping the acceſs of air. Violent wind ſhould 


alſo be ſhunned; and, if we are obliged to face it, 
we aught not to walk too quick, particularly in 
wiater, when the ſmall pores of the ſkin-are com- 
preſſed by the . n ee enn ne 3 
In walking, the proper ee ea 

matter of much importance. Marſhy and damp 
fields ſhould be avoided; and in autumn, when 
chooſe. woods, groves, and damp meadows, for 
our pleaſure-walks. In ſummer, on the contrary, 
a walk in the foreſts or meadows. is both agreeable 
and healthful. Hills and elevated. ſituations deſerye 
particularly to be viſited, not only on account of 
the purer air we breathe, but alſo of the body en- 
joying ee nn nenen en 
ſcending. 

ery The-inbabimars of. towns 1 une e 
for the preſervation of their health than country- 
people. The latter, even with leſs exerciſe, de- 
rive vigour of body and ferenity of mind, from a 
purer air, and more ſimple manners. Regular 
and daily gs tpn therefore, cannot be too much 
nded to the citizen, who in the preſent 
pane ys much haraſſed with nervous and hypo- 
chondriacal complaints; but, though this be an 
uſeful and excellent ſpecies, of , yet ſome 
a DD rules 


« 
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rules ought to be obſerved, if we expeR derive 
from it the wiſhed-for advantages. | 
1. We ſhould contrive to procure a wth 
pov and recreation after ſerious occupations, 
ns is FRO and ee, n ond wrong 1 
* Tags aa 
2. T6 read during 3 Auer the: ſubject 
be of a grave or amuſing nature, is à cuſtom im- 
| proper in itſelf, and detrimental to the eyes, be- 
ſides the danger it occaſions of falling: this prac- 
tice not only deprives a perſon of the principal ad- 
vantages of walking, but people eaſily accuſtom 
themſelves to an unſafe and unſteady mariner of 


carrying the body. To the eyes it is attended with 
the worſt conſequences, becauſe the focus is con» 


| rinvally ſhifted, and the retina is thus exceſſively 


We ſhould od deny dec „ in Gave, 
Perhaps often a dull or uncomfortable walk, though 
it deſerve the preference on account of its vici- 
nity : ie · is better to change the walk occaſion- 
ally, and gradually to extend the diſtance.” The 
moſt agreeable proſpects ſhould be ſelected, in 
order to procure variety; otherwiſe the perpetual 
uniform walk will excite melancholy wee errut 
ſenſations, as much as the cloſet or the ſtudy. 

4. We ought to accuſtom ourſelves. wa 
eee. but not a quick pace. | 

An agretable companion contributes eh 
rr of mind: n : 
6 in 
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in dull or diſguſting company, if we at * 
| the art of profiting by ſolitude.” 
6. In the choice of our companions, we ſhould 
attend not only to the ſimilarity of character and 
taſte, but ſhould alſo, in this exerciſe, join thoſe 
whoſe pace accords with ours; for if the heavy and 
fat man make a lean and light-footed perſon the 
companion of his walks, he will remain behind ; or 
be overheated and fatigued, if he endeavour to keep 
pace with his partner, who muſt likewiſe ſuffer 
from the conſtraint of walking ſlower. 

7. Some people cannot ſpeak ee e 
walking, without frequent ſtops, and thus make 
no progreſs. From this ſingularity, they are gene- 
rally much fatigued at their return, without having 
reaped any advantage from their exerciſe. 
_ Running not only ſhakes the body with greater 
violence than walking, but it heats the head and 


face, and too much quickens the circulation of the 


fluids. Soon aſter a meal, it prevents digeſtion, 
mixes the pure fluids with the impure, and ob- 
ſtructs the ſeeretion of humours. If long conti- 
nued, it is hurtful to every body, partieularly to 


| thoſe unaccuſtomed to it, to the plethoric, to thoſe 


ſubject to hemorrhages, gravelly complaints, and 
frequent nervous headach, and to ſedentary peo—ꝛ 
ple employed in mental labour. To run up a hill, 
too much fatigues and ftrains the muſcles: to run 


0 wind, produces giddineſs in the moſt 


D D 2 robuſt, | 


— 
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des and makes them liable to various accidents +4 


* 


5 that may become dangerouuis. 
Dancing, conſidered in itſelf, and 4 proper 
| 'Benications, i is an admirable exerciſe, particularly in 
winter, when the heavy atmoſphere, much teſt, and 
ſitting, render the blood thick, and diſpoſe people 
to hypochondria. Moderate dances have every | 
advantage of a gentle exerciſe, beſides the benefi- 
ciĩal effects produced on the mind by cheerful. com - 
pany and muſic. On the other hand, the more 
violent dances may be, and frequently are, attended 
uith the moſt pernicious effects. The exertion of 
ſo many muſcles, the quick inſpiration of a warm 
atmoſphere in a crowded aſſembly, impel the 
blood to circulate with à rapidity, equal to chat 1 in 
the hot ſtage of a fever; and forcibly drive it to the 
head and breaſt, ſo that the veſſels ſeldom. poſſeſs 
4 ſufficient power of reſiſtance. If ve add to this, | 
the effect of heating liquors, of too ſudden an ac- 
ceſs of the cold air ſo eagerly courted, of expoſing 
the face, head, and breaſt ſuddenly to its influence, 
together with the imprudent uſe of cooling drinks, 
and ice itſelf, we can no longer be ſurpriſed, that 
blood · ſpitting, conſumption of the lungs, and in- 
flammatory diſorders, are the frequent conſequences 
of ſuch exceſſes. 'This violent ſpecies of exerciſe 
is particularly dangerous to females ; and the uſe 
of fans, in order to cool themſelves, and thus check 
CNTR (which is "wy deſigned by nature to 


boo a 
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8 the ſame effect, in a more ſalutary degree, 
if not wantonly repelled,) is extremely imprudent. 
Weakly perſons ought, for their own ſake, to join 
in no other but nenen 
Wr in ſummer. 

A dancing · room ought to be cool, but wichout 
"online currents of air, and without too much 
ſmoke from candles. It would be adviſable to the 


whole company, after dancing is over, and before 


they venture into the open air, to change their 
linen, and aſterwards to wait a quarter, or half an 
hour, before they return home. During that time, 
they may be refreſhed by tea, or whatever diluent 
drink they pleaſe, and thus encounter the open air 
without danger. With the ſame intention, every 


duneing- aſſembly ought to conclude with minuets. 
People of an indiſpoſed and debilitated body, ſuch 
as the conſumptive, thoſe troubled with ruptures, 


gravelly and ſimilar complaints, ſnould not attempt 
dancing. This exerciſe, laſtly, is hurtful to every 
perſon in the hot and fultry days of ſummer, when 


nature renders cooling drinks indiſpenſable, and 
when we are much inclined to perſpire, without - 


08 additional inducement. | 7 

- «Riding in carriages is an exerciſe the more con- 
Rn to health, that the gentle jolts tend to re- 
ſolve ſtagnations in the inteſtines of hypochondriacs, 
corpulent people, convaleſcents, and the conſump- 
tive. But, if the motion of the carriage be too 


rapids. it is hurtful, as it not only hurries on per- 


DD 3 ſpiration, 
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ſpiration, before the matter of. it be properly pre- 
pared, but alſo injures the ſolid-parts, particularly. 
the kidneys; generates congeſtions of the blood 
towards the head, and, of. conſequence, headach, 
giddineſs, vomiting, and obſtructions. If, how- 
ever, we wiſh to derive all the good effects from 
riding in a carriage, the body of it ought not to be 
too nicely ſuſpended in ſtraps and ſprings, nor 


ſhould the motion be too flow. One of the win- 


dows, at leaſt, ought to be kept open, that the 
perſpiration and breath of ſeveral perſons, packed 
up in ſo narrow a place, may not too much cor- 
rupt the air. 

The infirm, who cannot enjoy che fr air, on N 
account of bad weather, ſhould take exerciſe. upon 
rocking-horſes, or ſimilar contrivances, in halls 
and ſpacious apartments, while the upper part of 
the windows is kept open, guarding however 
againſt a current of air.— Laſtly, the furious driving 
in open carriages, in ſultry hot weather, may-be 
indeed pleaſant, on account of the agrecable air 
_ © pecaſioned by the current; but it may alſo be 
very dangerous to perſons ſubject to an, ek 
ſpiration. | 

Leaping, fencing, the faſhionable An Racks erer- 
ciſe, and maneuvring with horſes, are each of them 
_ violent kinds of exerciſe, which cannot be adviſed 
to thoſe, who are not in a perfect ſtate of health, 
or to the corpulent and plethoric, whoſe blood- 
yeſſels may be n ſo as to burſt by mo- 


tions, | 
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riding; which require nemme 
whole body. | 
To perſons who have.not the uſe of their limbs, 
den el and delients; the motion of a ſedan - 
chair is of great heneſit, if it be continued for 
a ſufficient time; for it diſpoſes the body to a free 
perſpiration. © Of the ſame nature is the ng in 
barges, on calm waters. | 

A much more active kind of bodily motion is 
produced by failing at ſea, Thoſe who are unac- 
_ cuſtomed to it, generally experience giddineſs of 
ficial to an impure ſtomach. To conſumptive pa- 
tients, it frequently is the laſt reſource 5 but it is 
wrong to delay it, till all other remedies have failed. 
For it is not in the laſt ſtage of conſumption, when 
the lungs are already ulcerated, or when an abſceſs 
has already burſt in the thorax, and the ichorous 
matter has been communicated to the blood, that 
we can expect any benefit: from ſea - voyages. The 
changes of ſcene and climate, indeed, likewiſe 
powerfully co-operate in effecting changes in the 
human ſyſtem; but, if the diſeaſe has preyed too 
much on the vitals of a patient, or if he is ſpitting 
blood, the motion of the veſſel muſt neceſſarily 
prove injurious. On the other hand, the weakly, 
the nervous, and particularly the hypochondriac, 
cannot reſort to any better e than chat of 4 
ſea : voyage. | 
DD 4 4 Riding | 
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Riding on borfebatk is, in a certain pagina 
excellent medical remedy, by which all the mu- 
cles, from the toes to the head, are in reciprocal 


motion, and which manifeſts its principal effect on 


the inteſtines of the abdomen. It clears the intef- 
tinal canal, promotes the evacuation of crude ſub- 
ſtances, ſtrengthens the ſtomach and bowels, im- 
proves digeſtion, prevents or reſolves incipient 
obſtructions, and ſupports the perſpiration of che 


whole body. To the hypochondriac it is an ineſ- 


timable remedy; but, if the obſtructions ſhould de 
too far advanced, riding ought either not to be at- 
tempted at all, or be practiſed in as ſlow a pace as 


the horſe can walk. In ſhort, it is to be undertaken 
with the ſame cautions as failing, in thoſe ſtages 
of conſumption, which admit of theſe 'remedies.— 
' Riding, further, is not practicable in caſes of he- 
morrhoids, ruptures, and gravel. - The feeble and 


relaxed ought to begin with a gentle pace, and to 


: Inereaſe i it gradually ; for a moderate trot is the pro- 


per medicinal mode of riding. And, if they expect 
to derive real advantage from riding on horſeback, 
they muſt neither trot too faſt, nor make uſe of a 
heavy and ſhaking horſe, ' Such patients as are not 

_ accuſtomed to this exerciſe, particularly hypochon- 


driacs, generally ride with great timidity; they are, 


as it were, in continual danger of life; by the bad 
* poſture of their bodies on horſeback, they are fre- 
| quently hurt in parts acceſſible to injuries ; ſtitehes 


in 
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in the nde, congeſtions of blood to the head, and 
violent perſpiration, counterbalance every advan- 
tage received from their excurſions. To moſt of 
theſe patients, if they can afford it, the manage 
cannot. fail to be extremely uſeful; for the regu- 
lar manner of training the horſes there, their uni- 
form and ſteady motion, the attention paid to the 
proper poſture of the rider, by keeping his breaſt 
and abdomen erect, and the legs properly extended» 
all are circumſtances uncommonly favourable to 
the patient and convaleſcent. But, even here, it 
is the moderate kind of exerciſe only, that pro- 
miſes real benefit in a medicinal ſenſe; continued 
furious driving and hard trotting is always ex- 
tremely dangerous. For ſimilar reaſons, riding 
on horſeback, as well as in carriages, immediately 
after a meal, is ſtill more dangerous than walking 
on foot. The moſt proper time for riding is the 
morning, when the ſtomach is empty. It would, 
however, not be long continued ; one hour, in ge- 
neral, is quite ſufficient; and in this reſpect riding 
is preferable to any other exerciſe, as it can be 
| practiſed by perſons, whoſe bufineſs does not per- 
5 mit them to devote much of their time to that 
purpoſe. 
_ . Swimming is Akewiſe. an uſeful e which 
1 wth fame time has the additional advantage of a 
cold bath. The motions and muſcular exertions, 
which it requires, increaſe its utility: ſome rules 
and precautions, however, muſt be attended to. 
1 They 
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Cnav. III, *-On:the'uſe of Baths.” I ſhall, there- 


fore, only remark at preſent, that we ſhould not 

enter with the feet, but with the head, into a cold 
bath; that the body ſhould be neither too warm nor 
too cold in applying to this bath; and that we ſhould + 
not chooſe' dangerous rivers, or places, nor enter 


the” water ſooner than the rays of the ſun have in 


ſome degree warmed it, and rendered it more tem- | 
perate. The ſenſation produced by cold water is 
indeed leſs to be apprehended, than the conſequences 


ariſing from imprudently plunging into it, when the 


oy is either too much cooled or heated. © 
Playing at Hand. ball, Cricket, and the like, have 
a more powerful effect on the muſeles than the ab- 


duomen; and are, therefore, in one reſpect unavailing 


to ſedentary people, and on the other hand unneceſ- 
Aarily fatigui .— Caronſſells, or riding on machines 
„are motions which require too much 
muſcular e of the weakly, whoſe ſtrength 
admits only of a moderate exerciſe. Theſe, as well 
as ftwinging machines, and the lately contrived wing - 
ing cars, moving on a wheel with perpendicular 
pivots, are the leaſt proper for thoſe who are in- 


clined to giddineſs, and nervous ſymptoms in gene- 


ral, on account of the fear, and ſometimes the dan- 


, gerous accidents, attending them. But, at the fame 
time, both ſpecies of exerciſe are uncommonly 


favourable in ſuch ſtates of health, as require an 
wien and * motion of the whole body, in 
VE, the 
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the pute and open air, particuſgrly-in the high 
ſwinging cars, which are 2 — well *. 
lated for that purpoſe. þ packs 

Spegking is one of the moſt healkhful and ROY 
 fary ſpecies of exerciſe; and, without any ludicrous 
idea, I-may aſſert, that this exerciſe is particularly 
ſalutary to the female ſex, who are more confined at 
home than men. Here, however, as in other 
caſes, exceſs is prejudicial. Loud reading and 
ſpeaking is of ſingular advantage to literary men, 
and affords them a good ſubſtitute for other kinds 
ol exerciſe, for which they ſeldom have ſufficient 
leiſure or opportunities. It is to this cauſe, we 
may juſtly aſcribe the longevity of many ſchool- 
maſters, and teachers in univerſities, who, not- 
withſtanding their ſedentary employments, and the 
corrupted air which they daily breathe in ſchool- 
rooms, attain to a long and healthy life. —To ſpeak 
very loud, and to exerciſe the voice immediately 
after a meal, is pernicious to the lungs, as nn 
to the organs of digeſtion. 

Singing promotes the lively dens of: the 
blood through the lungs, and all the parts of the 
body; the lungs, as well as the abdominal-intef- - 
tines, are ſhaken by the vibrating motion of the 
air, in a manner much conducive to their ſalubrity. 
The phlegm, and other noxious matters, collected 
about the pulmonary veſſels, are thereby reſolved 
and carried away, ſo that they cannot mix with the 
| blood, and the moſt dangerous ſtagnations in the 


ſmaller veſſels an thus prevented: the blood is 
niformly diſtributed and driven to the larger veins 
and arteries. For, the ſame law of nature, by 
which river-water is preſerved ſweet and freſh, 
while that of pools and ditches ſtegnates and putri- 
es, is alſo fully applicable here. The air inhaled 
in ſinging is of ſimilar ſervice to us, as the current 
to the water: perſpiration is thereby ſorwarded, 
and the mind 1s enlivened with the body. Thoſe 
ſedentary artificers or mechanics, who from habit 
almoſt conſtantly ſing at their work, unintentionally 


contribute. ee he! MD 7 * 
health. _ 

All the Wind- . are more hurtful 115 
| advantageous. For, as much air is thereby intro- 
duced into the lungs, and which is but gradually 
and partially emitted, that organ thus becomes ſoon 
debilitated. Hence in perſons of weak lungs, who 
ate very fond of playing the flute, hautboy, or 
French-horn, we frequently obſerve blood - ſpitting, 
cough, ſhortneſs of breath, and pulmonary con- 
 finpption.. . Beſides, blowing checks the circulation 

of the blood through the lupgs, accumulates it 

towards the head, and. diſpoſes ſuch muſical pro- 
feſſors to apoplexy. By the violent expulſion of 

the air, the abdominal muſcles are continually 

contracted, all the parts of the abdomen are com- 

preſſed, the circulation of the fluids is retarded, 


and many e and en ou con» 
ER are induced. | 


There 
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- There, are. other kinds, of cue rammt | 
which deſerve to be condemned, in a dietetical view. 


2 Such as the Harmonica, which, My the rotation of 


che glaſſes on the fingers, (a kind of negative elec- 
Tricity ) induces a great degree of nervous weak- 
EN And this effe& is much accelerated by the 
0 acute and vibrating ſounds of this inſtrument, by 
which the organs of hearing are continually and 
intenſely affected. Perhaps all ſtringed inſtru- 
ments, which are played by the touch of the 
; fingers, ſuch as the harp, the guitar, and the violin, 
A produce a ſimilar effect on the nervous ſyſtem; 
particularly if it be true, that the papillæ, or the 
points of the fingers, are the ſtrongeſt conductors 
of the ſuppoſed nervous fluid. It is at leaſt pro- 
bable, that to be able to play on ſuch an inſtrument, 
with expreſſion, requires a more than common 
ſenſibility of the nerves, which indeed may be 
_ ſometimes artificially acquired, but to the detri- 
ment of health. It would be ſurely improper, 
to draw any. compariſon between the effects fre- 
_ . quently viſible on other parts of the human body, 
from too high a degree of uritability ; and the con- 
_ ſequences of ſtimulating the nerves by means of 
vibrations applied to the moſt ſenſible parts of the 
upper extremities ; yet ſo much is certain, that a 
local excitement of irritability may be gradually | 
' propagated over the whole nervous ſyſtem: and 
why ſhould not a ſimilar injury be apprehended, 
Ld in a leſs degree, from e ſome pars, 
Us | of 
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by conſtant practice ? The common character of 


matiy, who are ied Yirruof, ſeenkd, at leaſt, to. 

lead us to fuch a conjecture. Every body further 
knows, in how extraordinary a manner mulic maß 

influence the mind, that the paſſions of perſons of 

ſedſibility may be moſt cffeftually rouſed and 
+ allayed by it; nay that, in ſome individuals, every 
tone of the mind can be effected, ar pleaſure, by 

| the various modifications of harmony, As then, 


of the body to a preternatural ſtate of ſenfibility_ 


fſadneſs, grief, and other depreſſing paſſions may be 
overcome by appropriate muſic, it is an exerciſe . 


deſerving every commendation, Yet we muſt nei- 


ther expect to cure by it diſeaſes of the mind, nor 


their concomitant bodily diſorders: this is nur 


the power of muſic, which acts as a palliative 


only, or as a nervous ſtimulus, the effect of which y 


is inſtantaneous, but of ſhort duration. For, as 


ſoon as the exciting cauſe ceaſes, it is ſucceeded by 


an uncomfortable ſenſation of debility and relaxa - 


tion. It is even probable, that muſic, like all 


other anodyne and ſoothing remedies, may in the 


end increaſe the diſpoſition to that nervous weak 


neſs, by the too frequent repetition of it. Finally, 


| the poſture of the body, in practiſing muſic, alſo 


deſerves attention; as the breaſt and abdomen may 


be compreſſed by ſtooping, ſo as to cauſe very | .. 
ſerious complaints; and as the eyes may be injured 
by reading the notes, at too great or ſhort a dif- 


tance, eſpecially for the double keys of the harp 
7 | : and 


n — 6 
and harpficord: indeed, reading muſic is in general | 
mote Seen e er ee 
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 Friftion of he body, which can bs! performed 
either by the naked hand, a piece of flannel, or 
ſill better by a fleſh · bruſh, is one of the moſt 
gentle and uſeful ſpecies of exerciſe. The whole 
body may be ſubjected to this mild operation, bur 
principally the abdomen, the ſpine, the arms, and 
legs. It clears the ſkin, reſolves ſtagnating- hu» 
mours, promotes perſpiration, ſtrengthens the 
fibres, and increaſes the warmth and energy of 
the whole ſyſtem. In rheumatiſm, gout, / palſy, 
and green · ſickneſs, it is an excellent remedy, 
Daily friction of the whole body was with the 
ancients, and ſtill is in the Eaſt- Indies, conſidered 
one of the moſt indiſpenſable requiſites of a people, 
who by their indolent manner of life ſeem to have 
adopted it, more with a view of indulging in ſen- 
ſual pleaſures, than as the means of preſervingg 
health. It is, however, one of the moſt ſalutary 
contrivances, by which the whole body receives 
nearly as much benefit, as from a luke warm bath, 
and which, as being in the power of every perſon, 
ought to be more frequently and more generally 
uſed. To the ſedentary, the hypochondriac, and 
people troubled with indigeſtion, who cannot afford 
leiſure to take ſufficient exerciſe, the daily friction 
of the belly, in particular, cannot be too much 
; r ſor other means, in 
e Fo order 
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the abdomen, and to overcome the weakneſs of 
the veſſels. And though it be not attended with 
All the advantages enjoyed from exerciſe in the 
_  opeiv-air; it {till produces a powerful local effect 
don the organs of digeſtion; for the moderate en- 
ertreiſe of a whole day, will ſcarcely invigorate the ab- 
1 Qominal veſſels, and the ſtomach in particular, more 
than the friction of theſe parts, continued for half 
an hour. But, if it be intended for theſe beneficial 
purpoſes, it ſnould be performed in the morning, 
on an empty ſtomach, or in bed before we riſe, 
gently and ſteadily in a circular direction, 9 5 at 
leaſt for five or ten minutes at a time. 7 
In a weak ſtate of the abdomen, calf ths whe | | 
in general, we may derive ſtill more powerful 
effects from friction, if the ſtomach and the whole 
abdomen be rubbed every morning, and at night, 
defore going to bed, with a ſponge, or a piece of 
flannel dipped in cold water. This poſſeſſes ſtill 
greater advantages over remedies taken internally, 
as it can be ſafely employed, even in caſes where 
the alimentary canal, from its obſtructed ſtate, 
ſcarcely admits of any other remedies, while fric- 
tion, and affuſion of cold water, generally relieve 
... Motion or exerciſe, upon the whole, ought 90 
be continued only, till we feel an agreeable-lafſh- 
rude, and a ſenſible degree of perſpiration. If it 
be. carried farther, it n the dein which 
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to the lungs, filled with _ 
heated blood. Even the robuſt man will experi- 
ence ſome; though leſs utpleaſant effects than the 
e b be has' Eon exceſd of this 
nature, - 1 
n 6 ee not ven- 
ture to teſt in a cool place, nor upon a green plot: 
ſtiill leſs ſnhould we expoſe ourſelves to a current of 
air; but rather reſort to a place watmed by the 
mild rays of the ſun in ſummer, or a moderately 
warm apartment in winter, ſo that the ſudden. 
| ho Os 90x hos lajuce ws) ee 
ling perſpiration. - '' | ä 
For the ſame e e dd nn feel 
after exerciſe, ought not to be inſtantly ſatisfied by 
cooling drink. It is however allowable, to drink 
ſome warm or diluted liquors, if we cannot wait 
till the natural warmth be reſtored; The late Dr. 
Fothergill very properly adviſed, that people in a 
ſtate of perſpiration ſhould, to avoid all danger, eat 
a mouthful of bread, with a little ſalt, and thus gain 
time, till the blood and the liquor to be drunk | 
had acquired a more corre ſponding temperature. 
A ſmall quantity of vinegar, or the juice of lemons 
in water, is well calculated to quench thirſt, and 
at the ſame time to encourage perſpiration. - Upon 
the whole, travellers on foot ought to be upon 
their guard againſt too much drink. For, the 
* * they take, the more they will per- 
* Fe 
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ſpire, and the; greater will be che ſubſequent relax« 
ation and the danger of catching: cold, when their 
laxative effect, which would cauſe debility, and 
_ even faintings. The moſt ſuitable of all ſubſtances 
to mix with water, is che pure or eſſential acid of 
tartar, with a ſmall quantity of ſugat. This afford 
a cooling and refreſbing beverage, Without relax 
ing the bowels, like lemonade. Thoſe with whom 
the vitriolic acid agrees, may take a tea-{poonful 
oſ a mixture, conſiſting of fix or eight parts of ſpirits 
of wine and one part of vitriolic acid, to a pint of 
water. A beverage made of a weak acidulated wine 
and water is cooling and ſtrengthening. In the 
very cold weather of winter, people ought to avoid 
wines. Warm drinks, as tea and coffee, are equally 
improper, and a poor protection againſt cold for 
their warming property is of no duration; they are 
rather productive of debility, a more torpid circula- 
tion of the blood, and conſequently of an increaſe of 
cold. It is much better to eat previouſly ſome 
ſolid meat, by which the digeſtive organs may be 
| exerciſed, ſuch as cold animal food and bread, and 
to drink aſter it ſome bitter ale or beer. On the 
other hand, when we ſuffer from intenſe cold, or- 
have been expoſed to the wind and weather, a few 
; cups of ſtrong tea, with plenty of cream and ſugar, 
are FIR beſt and et . they are 
| equally 
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8 "equally invigorating in ber aſter extreme heat 


ed farigue,—Peeble individuals, whoſeſtomach' = 


generates much acid, and who are frequently trou- 
bled on their journeys with a fudden voracious 
appetite, are able to the moſt painful attacks ol 
. weakneſs: on the road, and on that account they 
ought always to be provided with ſome ſolid food 
in their excurſions. Such perſons ſhould carefully 
abſtain ſtom the uſe of wine, brandy, or other 
heating and ſtimulating drinks, on their journeys, 
eſpecially in the morning: they might with more 
advantage eat ſome bread and butter, warm or 


buttered ale, ſtrong broth, gruel, or che like nouriſh- 
ing ſubſtances. 


We ate now to conſider the conſequences ning 


from the want of exerciſe. This, indeed, is ſtill 
more debilitating than too violent motion. The 


ſolid parts of the human frame are relaxed by it; 
the circulation of the fluids is retarded; by degrees 
they ſtagnate in the ſmaller capillary veſſels; the 
ſeeretions are diminiſhed; and abundance of moiſture 
or fat is generated, which renders the body, as well 
as the mind, progreſſively more indolent and life- 
leſs; relaxation of the muſcles, obſtructions of the 
inteſtines, hemorrhoids, apoplectic fits, various 
ſpecies of dropſy, and at length a premature death, 
are the ſad conſequences. The ſedentary men 
of letters are the moſt 'unhealthy of all human 
beings, becauſe their bodies have ſearcely any 
ie exerciſe but the imperceptible motion of the 
N FS: | AIG 
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arms. Want of appetite, flatulency, anxiety, at, 


Temperance alone does not remedy all: theſe evil; 
for, ſince we cannot remain vigorous and healthy. 


one time obſttuctions, at another diarthœa, and 


the moſt diverſified nervous ſymptoms, ate their 
conſtant attendants. Sleep, and the ſuſceptibility 


of pleaſure, are beyond their reach 3 7 thouſand | 


tormenting hardſhips, hypochondria, and at length. 
a complete ſtate of melancholy is their fyequent lot. 


for two days together, with the ſame maſs of blood, 


a new acceſs of the moſt ſubtle and elaborate parts 
of our fluids muſt daily ſupport the nervous ſyſtem,. | 


in order to preſerve its regular functions, If this 
be not continually reſtored, weakneſs and relaxa- Yd 
tion of body and mind are the inevitable con- 
ſequences ; with this difference only, that in a ſtate. 


of debility, from too much bodily exereiſe, the 


thick and coarſe particles of the fluids are carried 


into circulation with the others, ſo that the next 


meal, or the firſt ſleep after it, very ſoon ſupplies. 


is prevented from receiving its proper nouriſhment. 
In like manner, the ſedentary mechanics and arti- 


- 


the deficiency. In mental labour, on the con- 


trary, digeſtion is interrupted, the crude and viſcid, 
parts of food remain unaſſimilated, and the body 


ficers are affected; particularly ſhoemakers, taylors, 


and weavers. They experience much the ſame hard- 


ſhips as the men of letters; and it has been fre- 
quently obſerved, that they are very liable to diſeaſes, 


of the mind, and, aboye all, to religious fanaticiſm. 
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- Standing, though uſeful as a change after long | 
5 is apt to occaſion accumulations of blood, 
or rather of the ſerous part of it, in the lower ex- 

. 'kremities. ' Swelled legs are; therefore, common 
among printers. It is a poſture little calculated 
to relieve the ſtudious, as the body. is at the 
ſame time more fatigued by ſtanding than fitting. 
If we fit much, we muſt attend to the two fol- 
lowing rules: 1. that no part of the body be 
compreſſed ; and 2. that it be not too long con- 
tinued at one time, without walking about the 
room. The common manner of fitting, with the 
head iff lined, is extremely pernicious; for the 


5 circulation of the fluids in the abdomen is thus 


checked; the inteſtines are compreſſed, and the 
veſſels of the breaſt are contracted. The head 
alſo ſuffers by bending it too much forward; as 
the blood is thereby impelled to circulate towards 
it more copiouſly,' than is conſiſtent with health. 
The ſtudious, in particular, would do well, not to 
perform all their work in a ſedentary poſture, 
but to relieve at once their body and mind oc- 


Caſionally, by ſtanding, or walking about the room. 


The mode of fitting ought alſo to be made as 
convenient as poſſible, ſo that both the body and 
head may be kept in an almoſt perpendicular di- 
' reQion; that the breaſt and abdomen may not be 
obſtructed in their alternate expanſion; and laſtly, 


| that the arms and legs may not, be held in a 


1 W as unnatural poſition; and all this hould 
= 325 do 
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be cnrdiegely"i attended to, by thoſe e 
children to read and write. The preſſure of the 
abdominal muſcles may in great meaſure be pre- 
vented by high tables and deſks, and by raiſed 
tools or chairs, mA which a af pew rather __ 
than firs, 3s «by | 
| To 1. er ref Meisen, i ended wich, A 
ceſſation of all exerciſe. * If the head be placed low, 
and this too long continued, there may ariſe head- 
Ach, by the increaſed preſſure of the blood on the 
brain. Here, likewiſe, a frequent change of poſ- 
ture is neceſſary, in order to obſtruct none of the 
- bodily functions, N e 0 che — of 
bumours. | 
Finally, the fundtions of the wh deſerve no is 
attention than thoſe of the body. | 
Alternate changes of tranquility and \Aivity ws 
Rare beneficial to the mind, as reſt and exerciſe 
to the body. Too long continued, too frequent, 
and too profound reflections, are alike injurious to 
both. The ſame powers are expended here as in 
bodily labour, and with till greater loſſes; for 
muſcular exertions, though weakening at firſt, are 
reproductive of new vigour. This, may indeed be 
alſo applied to mental labour, by which the mind 
improves in capacity, but the body is the ſufferer 
from every unuſual exertion of the mind; and, 
with the body, the mind by degrees becomes alſo 
diſeaſed :—Thg vital ſpirits are, as it were, with- 
drawn from the organs of ſenſe; and the body is 
8 for 
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+ for ſoms time almoſt deprived of feeling. Hence 
it happens, that in proſound meditations we fre- 


quently become, in a manner, abſent... Reflection 
always directed to one object, not only debili- 


tatts, bur alſd confines the other fuculties of the 


mind, and does not ſuffer it to return from its 
favourite purſuit, Thus, we often ſee melan- 
choly, nay madneſs itſelf, ariſe in the perſons de- 
voted to the contemplation of one particular ob- 
ject. Intenſe and abſtruſe thought, in general, if 
not checked in time, may be attended with TO 
or inſanity, -. 
- To enable us to reflect ſeriouſly upon an im- 
portant ſubject, time and place ought to be ſo choſen, 
that the mind may be employed with no other 
object engaging the Attention of the ſenſes; for 
two ideas cannot be conceived at one time. 
Hence we ſhould ſtudy in an apartment which 
is not too light, and where we are not. diſturbed 
by noiſe the muſcles ſhould not be actively 
employed during ftudy : it is, therefore improper 
and pernicious, immediately after meals, or before 
_ digeſtion be completed. The morning, indeed, 
is the moſt profitable time for ſtudying; though 
neceſſity and cuſtom here likewiſe make many 
exceptions; ſo that ſome perſons are able to per- 
form their mental taſks, from gradual practice, 


during the Due: noiſe, and in a room full of 
children, 
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5 Stabes wakefulnefs are 8 dae 
Te relation to one another, as exerciſe and. reſt. 
1 Waking always preſuppoſes à certain degree of 
aieiey all che natural functions, digeſtion, the 
preparation of the chyle and blood, aſſimilation, 
ſecretion, and excretion, are then more vigarouſly 
performed, and would ſoon exhauſt their powers. 
if ſleep did not reſtore to them: benen 5 
indiſpenſable ſupplies. 5 
Lech is, therefore, neceſſary to FP fee" exiſt- 
ence; and it is an improper and fruitleſs attempt, 
to deprive ourſelves, from an ill · directed activity, 
of the requiſite portion of this refreſhment; for 
Nature will maintain her rights, in ſpite of our 
efforts to ſubvert them: both body and mind ſuffer 
by this outrage, without- attaining ons pee 
gs from an extravagant watchfulneſs. 
5 E iro; Jnquize «ynoehe' icon 
quences ariſing from either too much or too little 
ſleep, it will be uſeful to premiſe a conciſe theory, 
8 | When 
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2. When the body is fatigued, when the ſenſes, 
together with the voluntary motions of the muſdles, 
have been for ſome time active, we ſtand in need 
ol the alternation of reſt, which is obtained by 
Deep Den a ſound ſleep, the ſenſes, and the 
y. muſcular motions, are not. exerciſed ; 
but the vital functions, ſuch as reſpiration, and the 
cireulation of the blood, as well as moſt of the 
natural functions before ſtated, are regularly though ; 
more lowly performed. During ſleep, therefore, 
the motion of the heart and the blood · veſſels, even 
the action of the brain and the nervous ſyſtem, 
as likewiſe the” periſtaltic or vermicular motion of 
the ſtomach and the inteſtines, and the ſecretion of 
me eee are performed in an uniform and ſteady 
| Previous to ſleep, we perceive a laſſitude 
e the N but principally of the muſeles which 
| are ſubject to our will, and of thoſe alſo which keep 
che body in an erect poſture: the head inclines 
downwards, the upper eye-lid- and the lower jaw- 
bone likewiſe ſink ; the venous blood accumulates 
towards the heart, and compels us to yawn, in 
order to facilitate the tranſition of the blood into 
the lungs, by the deep breathing which takes 
place: finally, the brain itſelf as the organ of the 
Come irregular, and there ariſes a kind of -fainc 
depravation of the underſtanding; That during 
Neep. the motions of the heart are ſtronger, and that 
POO” is more * muſt be aſcribed to 
6 5 the 
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'Y che erm of the bed coverings, by which the 
inſenſible perſpiration ſoftens and relaxes the ſkin. 


But a perſon, who ſleeps in his uſual dreſs, will feel 
chilly —thoſe animals which ſleep long, as the 
hedgehog, the murmur- deer ¶ Marmota Alpina, 
L.), ſuffer an extraordinary degree of cold. N 


the ſenſes are inactive during ſleep; as the nervous 


energy is leſs exhauſted, and its ſecretion is ſtill 


taking place, a new ſupply of it is collected, and 
the organs of ſenſe, as well as the muſcles, receive 
additional vigour. This impels us to awake, par- 


ticularly if any ftimulus be the occaſion of it. 
While we are aſleep, the nutritive particles can 
more eaſily. attach themſelves to the fibres, and 
fat alſo is more readily generated, from the retarded 


circulation of the blood. After we have ſlept ſome 


time, we are apt, on awaking, to ſtretch the limbs 
and joints of the body, and ſometimes to yawn: 
the latter, with an inſtinẽtive view of promoting the 


_ circulation of blood through the lungs, which was 
| retarded during fleep ; the former, namely ſtretch- 
ing, in order to aſſiſt the extenſor muſcles, which, by 


the flexion of the limbs in ſleep, had been more ex- 


tended, and in order to expand again che "flexor ; 


R * that had been moderately contracted. 

The proximate cauſe of ſleep appears to bs an 7 
2 880 motion of the nervous fluid in the brain. 
This motion is produced by a kind of collapſe of 


the ſubtle inſertions of the nerves, as well as by a 
mechanical —— of chem. Hence we can 
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_ .explaih, Aa are able to * 
produce ſleep, when they either exhauſt or com- 
Ro Preſz the tubes of the nerves. Of the former kind 
is every violent and fatiguing ſpecies of labour, a 
confiderable loſs of blood, perſpiration. increaſed 
by. external heat, and. every thing that withdraws 
the blood from the head; for inſtance, warm baths 
af the lower extremities, a ſtomach filled with 
much ſood, &c. Of the latter kind of incitements 
10 ſleep, namely, thoſe that act by compreſſion, is 
every mechanical preſſure on the brain, whether it 
F Proceed from water accumulated in the ventricles 
of 1 it, from a local depreſſion or fracture of the 
cCranium, or from extravaſated blood: in like 
manner, the impeded regreſs of the blood from the 
brain, or the increaſed acceſs of it to that organ, 
may effect ſuch a preſſure, by diſtending the blood- 
veſſels, as is the caſe in uſing narcotics, or wine 
and other ſpiritous liquors; and, laſtly, an intenſe 
2 degree of cold, as well as the ſtate of an approach- 
ing apoplexy.—Sleep i is promoted by tranquility 
of mind; by the abſence of every ſtimulus to the 


body by ſilence and darkneſs around us; by a 


complete reſt of the ſenſes; by gently and uni- 
formly affecting one of the ſenſes, for inſtance, by 
muſic or reading; and, laſtly, by a gentle exter- 
nal motion of the whole body, as by rocking or 
ſailing. On the other hand, every painful ſenſa- 
tion, a great noiſe, a bright light, ſtrong exer- 
Bom of mental powers, and . particularly violent 

Fallon 
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| paſſions, are calculated to prevent ſleep. 
Hkewꝛiſe fleep can be fruſtrated by hot, * | 
other drinks, which are faid' to oecaſion'# more 
Þ 1 ſecretion of the nervous fluid. ' 
* "Dreams are plays of the imagination, am moſt 
000 proceed from external ſenſations. They 
take place only, when our ſleep is unſound, in which 
caſe the brain and nervous ſyſtem are capable ok 
performing the motions above deſcribed. We 
ſeldom dream during the firſt hours of ſleep; per- 
haps, becauſe the nervous fluid is then too much 
exhauſted; but dreams rather occur towards the 
morning, when this fluid has been, in ſome mea- 
ſure, reſtored. Every thing capable of interrupt- 
ing the tranquility of mind and body, may pro- 
duce” dreams. Such are the various kinds of 
grief and ſorrow, exertions of the mind, affections 
and paſſions, crude and undigeſted food, a hard 
and inconvenient poſture of the body. Thoſe ideas 
have lately occupied our mind, or which have made 
a lively impreſſion upon us, generally conſtitute 
 - the principal ſubject of a dream, and more or leſs 
employ our imagination, when we are aſlcep. 
Animals are likewiſe apt to dream, but ſeldom ; 
and even men living temperate, and enjoying a 
perfect ſtate of health, are little diſturbed with this 
play of the fancy. | Nay, there are examples of 
lively and ſpirited perſons who never dream. The 
great phyſiologiſt HALLER confiders dreaming as a 
"__ of GIN or as a ſtimulating cauſe, by 


which 
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| which the, perfect tranquility of the /ayjoriew' fa 


— Interrupted. Hence, that ſleep is the moſt refreſh= 


ing, which is not diſturbed by dreams, or, at _ 
when we have no clear recollection of them. 
I have before obſerved, that moſt Gen ee ] 
are ſports of fancy, and derive their origin chief 
from external impreſſions : almoſt every thing we 
ſee and hear, when awake, leads our imagination 
to collateral notions or repreſentations, which, i in a 
manner ſpontaneouſly, and without the leaſt ef- 
fort, aſſociate with external ſenſations. The place 
where a perſon whom we love formerly reſided, a 
dreſs fimilar to that which we have ſeen her wear, 
the objects that employed her attention, no ſooner 
catch our eye, than the beloved object itſelf re- ap- 
pears to our mind. And, though theſe images, aſ- 
ſociating with external ſenſations, do not arrive at 
complete conſciouſneſs, within the power of ima- 
- gination, yet even in their latent ſtate they may 
become very ſtrong and permanent. I have been 
informed, for inſtance, of a young man, who was 
attacked with convulſions, every time he heard the 
name of Feſus repeated; owing, it ſeems, to the 
circumſtance of his mother having once invoked 
the name of Jeſus in a terrific manner, when the, 
as well as the boy, were much frightened by a tre- 
mendous peal of thunder. But this is only an in- 
direct demonſtration of the exiſtence of a faculty, 
which is very active in dreams, and which may be 
| aptly called the /ubreq/oning faculty, or the power 
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| of ebitradting ſindilarities, The concluſions, thus 
formed, are more frequent and active, than in the 
waking ſtate ; becauſe they are ſeldom controlled 
by reflecting reaſon. I ſhall make ene il 
luſtration only. n Neid ne! 
| | Very frequently we find, thay tame Gries. 
of repreſentations is ſuddenly interrupted, and ano- 
ther ſeries of a very different kind occupies its 
place. This happens, as ſoon as an idea aſſociates 
itſelf; which, from whatever cauſe, is more inte- 
' reſting than that immediately preceding. It then 
becomes the prevailing one, and determines the 
aſſociation. Let by this, too, the imagination is 
_ frequently reconducted to the former ſeries... The 
Interruption in the courſe of the preceding occur- 
rences is remarked, and the power of abſtracting 
fimilarities is in ſearch of the cauſe of this irregu- 
larity. Hence, in ſuch caſes, there uſually hap= 
pens ſome. unfortunate event or other, which oc- 
caſions the interruption of the ſtory. The repre- 
ſenting power may ſuddenly again conduct ws to 
ſtill another ſeries of ideas, and thus the imagina- 
tion may be led by the ſubreaſoning power before 
deſcribed, from one ſcene to another. Of this 
kind, for (inſtance, is the following remarkable 
dteam, as related and explained in the words f 
Prof. Maass at Halle : “ I dreamed once,” ſays 
he, * that the Pope viſited me. He commanded 
me to open my deſk, and he carefully examined 
eee it contained. While he was thus 
| employed, 
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employed, a very ſparkling diamond fell out of his* 
triple crown” into my deſk, of which, however, 
neither of us took any notice. As ſoon as the 
Pope had withdrawn, I retired to bed, but was F 
ſoon obliged to riſe, on account of a\thick ſmoke, | 
the cauſe of which 1 had yet to learn. Upon 
examination, I diſcovered, that the diamond had 
ſer De my n an n 
to aſhes.” 8 1 
This dream a a vain 3 n . 
of the peculiar circumſtances which occaſioned it. 
« On the preceding evening, ſays Prof. Maaſs, 
e ] wasviſited by a friend, with whom I had a lively 
, converſation, upon Joſeph II. 's ' ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries and convents. With this idea, though 1 
| did not become conſcious of it in the dream, was 
aſſociated the viſit which the Pope publicly padde 
the Emperor Joſeph at Vienna, in conſequence of 
the meaſures taken againſt the clergy; and with 
this again was combined, however faintly, the re- 
preſentation of the viſit, which had been paid me 
by my friend. Theſe two events were, by the ſub- 
reaſoning faculty, compounded into one, according 
to the eſtabliſhed rule - that things which agree 
in their parts, do alſo correſpond as to the whole 
hence the Pope's viſit was changed into a viſitmade 
to me. The ſubreaſoning faculty, then, in order 
do account for this extraordinary viſit, fixed upon 
that which was the moſt important object in my 
room, namely, the deſk, or rather the papers locked 


- owing) merely to che tepteſentation of the deſk. 
Some days before, when opening the deſk, 1 had 
broken the glaſs of my watch, which J held in my 
hand, ſo that the glaſs ſell among the papers. 
Hence no further attention was paid to the diamond, 
being a repreſentation of à collateral ſeties of 
things. But aſterwards, the repreſentation of the 
ſparkling ſtone was again excited, and became the 
prevailing fancy ; hence it determined the ſucceed- 

ing aſſdeiation. On account of its ſimilarity, it 

excited the repreſentation of fire, and was indeed 
_ confounded with it. Hence aroſe fire and ſmoke. 
But, in the event, the writings only were burnt, not 
the deſk itſelf ; which, being of comparatively leſs 
vaiue; the attention was not at all direQed to it.” 
It is further undeniable, that there are in the 
| e mind certain obſcure repreſentations, and 
that it is of great advantage to be convinced of the 
reality of theſe images, if deſirous of pereeiving 
the connection ſubſiſting among the works of the 
imagination. Of the numerous phenomena, founded 
upon obſcure ideas, and which conſequently prove 
their exiſtence, I ſhall only remark the following. 
It is a well-known fact, that many dreams originate 

in the impreſſions made on the body during ſleep; 
that they conſiſt of analogous images, or ſuch as 
are aſſociated with ſenſations that would ariſe from 
Fe impreſnons during a waking ate. Hence, 
599 | FP | for 
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 eipice. The ſoul mult repreſent to irſelf theſe en- 


ternal impreſſions in à lively manner;otherwiſe.no 
ideal picture could be thus excited. But, as'we 
do not become at all conſcious of them, * 
bur faintly and obſcurely reppefemsd. : 
If we make a reſolution of riſing * 
morning than uſual; if we imprint this determi- 
nation on our mind, immediately before going to 
bed, we are almoſt certain to ſucceed; Now it is 
_ ' ſelf-evident, that this ſucceſs cannot be aſcribed 
to the efforts of the body, but altogether to the 
mind: this, probably, during ſleep perceives 
and computes the duration of time, ſo that it 
makes an impreſſion on the body, whereby we =re 
enabled to awake at an appointed hour. Yet all 
| this takes place, without our being conſcious of it, 
ead.che repreſentations eemala. oblewey. a 
Many atchievements of art are ſo complicated, 
ther e of fichpls conceptions are required to 
" lay the foundation of them; yet the artiſt is almoſt 
entirely unconſcious of theſe individual notions. 
Thus, a perſon perſorms à piece of. muſic laid be- 
fore him, without being obliged to reflect, in à 
conſcious manner, on the ſignification of the notes, 
their value, and the order of the fingers he muſt 
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an e e be een bens this ts the-mechraiiin 
- of the. body, which might gradually accuſtom itſelf 
| to'the'dccurate placing of the fingers. This could 
be apple only where we play a piece of muſic, 
frequently practiſed; bur it is totally inapplicable 
to a new piece, which is played by the profeffor 
with equal. facility, though he has never ſeen it 
before. In the latter caſe, there muſt neceſſarily 
ariſe a repreſentation, or an act of judgment, 
FCC 

Theſe arguments, I hope, ſufficiently evince the 
reality of ſuch obſcure notions and repreſentations, 
as lay the ground-work of all our dreams. 
That among the thouſands and millions of fanciful 


ally realiſed, is not a matter of aſtoniſnment; but 
many people, particularly the victims of the lot 
tery, find rather frequently reaſon to regret, that 
theſe omens are not always to be depended upon: 
i thoſe deluded viſionaries would allow themſelves 
to reaſon, and to calculate, they would diſcover, 
that there are as many chances againſt their dream 
being realiſed, as there are againſt their ticket 
turning up a twenty thouſand pound prize. 
+ Before leaving this ſubject, I ſhall relate an ex- 
traordinary dream of the celebrated Italian, Ga- 
Io. When this great man, at a very advanced 
age, had loſt the uſe of his eyes, he was once con- 
ducted in his walks over a beautiful plain, by his 
pupil TozzcziLy, © Once,” ſaid the aged ſage, 
| "ALPS? N FF 2 ec my 


and ſuppoſed ominous dreams, ſome are occaſion- 
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« my eyes permitted me to enjoy the charms of theſe 
fields. But now, ſince their light is extinguiſhed, 
theſe pleaſures are loſt to me for ever. Heaven 
juſtly inflicts the. puniſment which was: predicted 
to me many years ago. When in priſon, and im- 
| patiently languiſhing for liberty, I began to be dif- 
| . rontented with the ways of Providence; Copernicus 
appeared to me in a dream; his celeſtial ſpirit con. | 
. ducted me over luminous ſtars, and, in a threaten- 
ing voice, reprehended me for having murmured 
againſt him, at whoſe fiat all theſe worlds had pro- 
deeded from nothing. A time ſhall come, ſaid he, 
when thine eyes ſhall refuſe. 5 to conternplace 
be he wonders.” _ 
Aſter this long, though. I 1 not inte 
| Aigreſion, I proceed to ſtate the Vita 
| aig Ove eee, n 
I 0o continue in a waking ſtate, beyond a proper 
5 d conſumes the vital ſpirits, diſorganizes the 
nerves, and cauſes ſo many uneaſy motions, that a 
conſiderable while muſt elapſe, before we can fall 
aſleep, namely, until their greateſt violence has 
abated. The fluids of the body become acrid, the 
fat is conſumed, and there ariſes at length an incli- 
nation to vertigo, violent headach, anxiety, actions 
without connection, without deſign, without con- 
fiſtency. Thoſe who indulge themſelves in much 
ſleep, are rarely liable to very ſtrong paſſions: ' Per- 
ſong, on the contrary, who ſleep too little, frequently 
Ow violent and W temper. Long 


Md 
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* is capable of changing the temper and di- 
poition of mind, of che moſt mild and gentle; to 
effect a complete alteration of their features, and, 
at length, to generate the moſt ſingular whims, the 
— Airangeſt deviations in the power * ner 
* in the end, abſolute inſanity, 

Exceſs of ſleep, however, is not les peeſalchl. 
The whole body ſinks gradually under 2 complete 
| ate of inactivity, the ſolid parts become relaxed, 
the blood circulates flowly, and remains pardaulitly - . 
long in the head: perſpiration is diſordered, the 
fluids 3 are incraſſated, the body increaſes in fat and 
thick humours, is rendered incapable of mental 
_ exertion, the memory is weakened, and the un- 
bappy ſleeper falls into a thoughtleſs lethargic ſtate, 
io which his ſenſibility is, in a great meaſure; de- 
ſtroyed. People troubled with hypochondria and 
_  hyſterics do themſelves much harm by fleeping 

too long, eſpecially i in the morning, when the body 


* 4s much weakened by its too long continuance 


in a heated and corrupted atmoſphere. To ſuch 
individuals, alſo, it is dangerous to remain for a 
length of time in a ſtate of inaQtivity. Indeed, ex- 
ces i in ſleeping is is detrimental to the muſcular power 
of every perſon ; to the'phlegmaric, in particular, 
whoſe ' fluids will thus ſoon be univerſally cor- 


 Tupted ; fanguine temperaments alſo become too 
. full of blood by it. 'The melancholy, whoſe blood 
eirculates ſlowly, © muſt ſuffer inconveniencies in 


dei ſecretions and excretions by this indulgence ; 
— _ 


1 


| and we generally find, that long Geepets complain 


A to any deſcription of perſons, to ſleep beyond the 
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of coftiveneſs and obſtructions. Eatly riſing, and 
timely going to bed, may alone-render them more 
healthy and vigorous.—If it can be of advantage 


- uſual portion of time, it is to che choleric. O 


ſleep immediately after ſupper, is apt to occaſion 


the night-mare, or a ſtagnation of the blood, which, 
by its prefſure, produces the ſenſation or fancy of 


this troubleſome bed - fellow. It is principally the 


nervous, the weakly, and thoſe of an impaired di - 
geſtion, who are viſited by ſuch terrifying dreams. 
The proper duration of fleep, in youth and adults, 


is uſually ſettled at fix or ſeven hours ; in children 


individual deviations in the conſtitution of the body, 
and its various wants, ſcarcely admit of any accu - 
rate rules. The more bodily weakneſs we feel, the 


eee 


and the aged, from eight to nine hours. Tet the 


more we may indulge in ſleep, provided it. be re- 
freſhing. If people in a ſtate of health are per- 
ſectly cheerful in mind and body, when they firſt 
awake, this is the moſt certain criterion, that they 
have ſlept a proper length of time. We ſhould, 


however, be on our guard, not to confound the 


natural wants of the body with a blamable cuſtom. 


For moſt people habitually fleep too much, or re- 


main longer in bed than they ought. The princi- 


pal cauſe of this deſtructive cuſtom, undoubtedly, 


ariſes in infancy; when children are permitted to 


to 


5 
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| r from a miſtken 
notion that chey cannot ſleep too much; and not 
_ unfrequently, for the ſame reaſon, that they are ſent 
to ſchool at a premature age, namely, to keep 
ner, they cannot attain a ſolid texture of the body, 
and a foundation is laid for many ſubſequent diſ- 
eaſes, The rickets, very common in'many fami- 
lies, in the preſent age, are powerfully excited by 
ſuch indulgences, ſince the general relaxation of 
the body; and the tendeney to profuſe perſpiration, 
is thus promoted in an extraordinary degree; At 
the age of puberty, this effeminacy of the body, 
and the inclination to ſleep, together with the 
pleaſant ſenſation, which a ſoft and warm bed af- 


ford in a waking ſtate, are certainly the firſt and 


. moſt frequent cauſes of a vice, that might. be as 
certainly prevented by early riſing. The gradually 


- rooted cuſtom of ſleeping long, is continued to the 


Rate of manhood, ſo that it cannot be relinquiſhed 
without great ſtruggles, . and a. firm reſolution. 
_ Thoſe then, who are not poſſeſſed of this firmneſs, 
inſtead of attaining a ſtrong conſtitution, will ae- 
quire a phlegmatic, relazed, and cold temperament, : 
which renders them irre ſolute, and incapable of un- 
dertaking matters of importance, and from which 
the mind, by degrees, becomes as indifferent to- 
| wards every object, as the body is unfit for muſcu- 
lar exertion, Hence, to liſten to the voice of Na- 
ture, in this reſpect, will contribute more to our 
05 | 114 well 
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ils than to ſhortey our repoſe-by a 


the uſual: but violent means of excitement, when . 


| the body is in want of: reſt.—Jn children, at s 


very early period of life, no limits of deep ch be 


pfteſcribet ; but, aſter the ſixth or ſeventh year of 
: age, ſome regulations become neceſlary, to.habite . 
nate them to a certain order The juſt proportion 
of ſleep can. be aſcertained-only, by their more or 
leſs lively temperament, by their employment, 


exerciſe, and pleaſures through the day, and ac- 


cording to the more or leſs. healthy ſtate of their 
bodies. In purſuing this meaſure, however, we 


muſt not attempt to awaken children from their . | 
ner, which is 


| leep, in a violent or terrifying. mann 
frequepry done, and is extremely pernicious. _ 

In a great diſquietude of mind; and aſter violent 
Bu. ſleep is the more neceſfary, as theſe agi- 


tate and exhauſt the body, more than the moſt fa- 


tiguing bodily labour. Henge, many people never 
ſleep ſo ſound, as at the time when they are afflicted 


with grief and ſorrow. A fretful- and peeviſh - 
temper, as well as a fit of the hypochondtia, can- 


not be more effectually relieved, than by a ſhore - 


ſleep. Frequently, after a leep, of a few; minutes 
; 2 we awaken merely we: can refle& on our 


Ae ee e 3 „ 


though we ſhould hot be able to ſleep, even a quiet 
poſture of the body, withcloſed eyes, is of ſome 
advantage. There is ſcarcely any misfortune ſo 
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; Sink enn be relieved: or alleviated. by 


Deep z u, on the... contrary, we ſhquld inevitably. 


yield under its preſſure, if this bene ſicent balm did 
not ſupport us. Let, frequently top, uneaſineſs of, 

mind, by its continual ſtimulus. on the /enſorium, 
e en fleep: e ane repoſe and 


are filled with, cares or important, ſebemes. As, 
upon the whole, mental labours exhauſt our ſtrength. 
more than thoſe of the body, literary men, who. 
| employ themſelves in long and profound reflections, 
require more ſleep than others. Though, ſome 
perſons, whoſe. body. and mind are equally idle, 
have a greater inclination to ſeep, than the lively 
and laborious, yet it is not ſo benefieial to them; 


ſince they want the neceſſary condition of * | 
namely, vigour and activity. BOM 


” 1 
8 


The moſt healthy and regular r 
| have an uncaſy and too ſhort a ſleep: they alſo. re- 
quire leſs reſt at one time than at another, He 
who digeſts eaſily, ſtands leſs in need of powers to 
ſupply his loſſes, and, therefore, of leſs ſieep. Af- 

ter taking aliment of difficult digeſtion, Nature 

herſelf 1 invites to the enjoyment of reſt, and to ſleep 
in proportion to the time, which is required to the 
digeſtion and aſſimilation of food. Exceſſue eva- 
cuations, of whatever kind, as well as intoxication 
by ſtrong liquors, render additional ſleep neceſſary. - 
In winter and ſummer, we require ſomewhat more 
time for ſleep than NE and autumn ; . 

a le 


__- 


a founded on'the occurrences of the preceding day. 


| er usrme AND warns: * 
the maß of the blood: panes ene eee 
than in che cold winter or hot ſummet, when it is 
either too much retarded, or accelerated Tet it 
is very improper to ſit up too late in the long win- 
ter evenings, whether at the deſk or ut the bottle, 
either of which is more hurtful than in ſummer, 
detauſe the want of ſleep is then greater. Thoſe 
Vho wiſh to ſpend the winter in good health, and 
ue ful labour, ſhould retire to bed at eight o choc 
in the evening, and riſe at three or four o'clock in 
the morning. A winter morning, indeed, is not 
very charming, but the evening is naturally ſtill 
kf fo; and there is no doubt, that we enn per- 
form every kind of work, with more alacrity and 
| fuccefs, in the early morning than at night; and 
that our eyes would 'likewife be benefited: by this 
regulation, after ſleep has enabled them, to under- 
take any taſk in the morning; dee, yer Ng 
it night, from the exertions of a whole day. 
Every ſtimulus may interrupt fleep, or at leaſt 
render it uneaſy, and occaſion dreams, the cauſe of 
which is frequently owing to an irritation in the 
ſtomach, or in the inteſtinal canal. Dreams are, 
as it were, a middle ſtate between ſleepiug and 
"waking, and generally indicate ſome deſect in the 
body, unleſs they contain repreſentations, which are 


An uneaſy ſleep, which is obvious from farting. 
VP, or ſpeaking in it, WW 


— 
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ego pee in bed, is at no time a good ſymp- 
tom 3" it is as frequently a forerunner, as it is the 
effect, of diſeaſe. nenen 
ing cauſes ?: 
ts Emocions ofthe mind und violent paſſions, 
— at on diminiſh, and Serie 
a ſimilar effect. Hence the nocturnal couch is a 
or to recapitulate what we have done, ſpoken, and 
thought through the day. To read intereſting let 
ters received I ee, e e oe 
caſions an tinquiet ſleep. 
= - A bad ſtate of digeſtion, ah Metis; 
rupted ſood in particular, on account of ond con- 
nection ofthe brain with the ſtomach. 
3. A repelied/perſpiration, 83 
e ourſelves;conformably to the climate, ſeaſon, 
and weather. A current of air i is, in- this _ 
Nil came eee than ee | | 
' Hae bee we are not 
accuſtomed,” may alſo produce an uncomfortable 
ſleep, as travellers frequently experience. It is, 
therefore, a part of a good and healthful' education, 


do let children alternately leep upon differenc and 


more or leſs hard couches, in various parts of the 
W more or 3 to habituate 
them 


4 or rm A* — HY, 


Foes 


tem to ſleep ina ſimple bur cleanibed;” in wha 
ever place of fituation' they may find irt 
Debikeatecd perſons hort themſelves "REY by 


ſleeping during the day, againſt the order 00 
nature, and keeping awake the greater part 
of che night. Day-lightts moſt ſuted to aQive | 
etiploymenrs 3” as che gloom and ſtillneſs" of the 
niche is to repoſe. The evening-aly which we 
inhale ſoon after fun- ſet, and night- air in general, 7 
which is corrupted in the country by che exhald- 
tions of plants, is moſt detrimental to the weakly. 
The forced wakefultieſs of thoſe who apply them - 
| fees in the night to mental purſuits, is exceed- 
ingly hurtful. A couple of hours ſleep beſore 
midnighit is, according to old experience,” more 
"WOE ** double that eee _ -mid- 
might. uin bag d iin HA 0009 
The queſtion, whether n 
_ adviſable, muſt be decided by — con- 
current circumſtances; cuſtom, he onſtitutio 
age, elimate, and the like. i bt 
In a weak and flow da of dige ep uur th 1. 
ing taken hard or ſolid food, we may indulge our - 
ſelves in a ſhort ſleep, rather than after à meal 
conſiſting of ſuch nouriſhment, as by its nature is 
eaſily digeſted, and liable to corruption. In this 
caſe, digeſtion ought to be aſſiſted by a ſome what 
ſpeedier and increaſed motion. De bilitated young 
people, in particular, ſhould not ſſeep too much, 
aeg their a incite a for the 
more 
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more they indulge in it, dhe greater will be their 
ſubſequent languor and relaxation. neee 
'\ - Individuals of a. vigorous and. quick digeſtion 
may undertake gentle, but not violent exerciſe, im- 
mediately aſter meals, if they have eaten food that 
dne en, bmx and which vg little e 
dane, if they have. mate theft 
viſioas diffcult to be digeſted, ;ought to remain 
quiet after dinner, and may oeccaſionally allo 
themſelves half an hour's nen be ae | 
pen: WH SHR. ann W ita 

+ Toreſt a little aſter a is further: bub 
dry and emaciated perſons, to the aged, and peo- 
ple of a hot diſpoſition; to thoſe who: have ſpent 
the preceding night uneaſily and ſleepleſs, or have 
been otherwiſe fatigued, in order to reſtore; regu- 
larity in the inſenſible perſpiration; but in this caſe 
the body muſt be well covered, that it may not be 
F _ expoſed to cold. Such as are fond of ſleeping at 
any time of the day, are uſually after it more indo · 
lent and heavy than before. A ſleep after dinner 
ought never to exceed one hour... It is alſo. much 
better ſitting than lying borizonrally ; for, in the 
| latter caſe, we are more ſubject to fluctuations of the 

 / Much, depends. upon the manner. of lying in 
bed, and on the poſture to which we accuſtom our? 
ſelves. | To lic on the back, with the arms over 
the head, ſtops the circulation of the blood to the 
RE | 3 
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conſequences. it u Cal) bud tn ic . 


erooked poſture, or with the breaſt very low and 


| preſied and obftruted in their metions}iand the 


blood cannot conveniently ' circulate. downwards ; 


inconveniencies; the reverſe poſture ia likewiſe 
noxious, as the ſtomach is thus violently op- 
preſſed, the free reſpiration much impeded; and 
the whole circulation of the fluids in the cheſt 


Nos we- Yip n 
J dt heakh. - u l mtr: 


— poſture, e eee 
gde, with the body ſtraight, the limbs ſlightiy 


fo chat the body may lie ſomewhat higher than the 
legs. When the head is laid high, a ſhort ſleep is 


more refreſhing than a longer one with a reclined 
head. To healthy people it is a matter of no con- 


ſequence, on which ſide they lie, and they may 


Kfely, ns reſpon, follow their own ſenſations. 


es fie in the evening on the right, and in de morn. 


ing on the left fide; that in the evening the food © 
may more readily leave the ſtomach, and aſter- 
VV 


liver, - I "4.8 — LET 
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food only, wait for its digeſtion, . 
not lie down till two or three hours after ſupper. 
The mind ought to be kept quiet and cheerful, 
a poſſible, avoid ſerious and gloomy thoughts, 
durſelves aſſeep in bed. We would do much 
e Emacs ew "__—_— Wende 
| eee eee e ee 
pd es wie mamadet aid 
theſe fancies, . Yet: dreams of an agreeable kind 
promote the free circulation of the blood, the 
better concoction of food, and a due ſtate of per- 
ſpiration. The contrary takes place in unpleaſant 
dreams, as theſe excite anxiety, terror, grief, fear, 
and the like. In ſuch caſes, they are of them- 
_ ſelves ſymptoms of irregularity in the ſyſtem, of 
an approaching diſorder, or of an -improper poſ- 
ture of the body. The functions of the body be- 
ſore mentioned are impeded by ſuch dreams; the 
vital ſpirits,” which ought to be reſtored and che- 
riſhed, are again diflipated by the emotions of 
the mind, * thus n this nor "_ POS 
in order w preſerve the body warm, we mak 
taſty we . 20 deer upon mend. n 
moſt 


to lead an agreeable, active, und fg rg 
provide himſelf in time with a pruper coẽnu To 
quarter, nothing is better than a matraſꝭ filled with 
moſs, at leaſt fix inches thick. Several of ſuch 
matraſſes may be placed one above another; the 
bolſter ought to be well ſtuffed and elaſtic; in 
winter with feathers, and during the ſummer with 
horſe- hair, more or leſs high, according to cir- 
cumſtances, but always ſo that the head lie con- 

ſiderably more elevated than the breaſt and 8 
of the body. The cover ſhould never be ſtuffed 
in too cloſely, that the acceſs of external air may 
a bedſtead or a ſofa provided with ſteel - ſprings, 
lar bolſter, and a light cover of a double blanket, 
will be found ſufficient. Theſe beds are not only 
the moſt convenient to early riſers, but-alſo. the 
moſt ſuitable to a healthy ſtate of the body. The 
higher claſſes of ſociety in Ireland appear to be ſo 
much convinced of the ſalubrity of this method of 
ſleeping, that their children, inſtead of being 
placed on enervating feather · beds, are habituated 
to ſleep upon bags filled with cut ſtraw, with ſome 
| blankets: laid over the bags for ſoftneſs, and but 
lightly covered. I underſtand, that this praiſe- 
worthy practice is becoming every day more ge- 


N neral. 
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dds Indeed; there is no doubt that the muſcles 
auc nerves are more braced by a proper elaſtic 
couch, than either by the moſt, exquifite Norway 
dona, or the moſt powerful tonic or ſtrengthening 
remedies; taken internally. Tet theſe remarks 
apply only to the healthy ſtate of the body, hen 
nature requires no additional aid or precaution, 


in managing the organs of perſpiration,—-Every 


bed ought: to be ſo regulated, that it may ſlope 
down. very imperceptibly towards the feet, and if 
the particulars before ſtated be attended to, a 
generally awake in {ix hours, or ſome what later, feel 
himſelf.refreſhed, riſe with cheerfulneſs, and fit to 
undertake any exertions, either of body or mind. 

What has been remarked in a former Chapter 
ing the ſkin with animal wool, particularly in 
weakly, and infirm people, is likewiſe applicable 
here, with reſpect to the dreſa, and the immediate 
covering of the ſkin, when in bed. Though we 
uſually undreſs ourſelves as far as the ſhirt, partly 
ſor the ſake of cleanlineſs, partly with the view 
of relieving the body of every preſſure and in- 

cumbrance, and of promoting a free. circulation 
of. the blood: yet we ſhould: be on our guard, . 
chat ve may not materially hurt ourſelves by a 
ſudden expoſure to the air, when in thi act of 
undxreſſung, eſpeci ally after the hot and ſultry days 
2 A lang . 
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h of flannel would be a proper night · dreſs: mid 
-, ricular for thoſe Who retire to their beds im- 
85 wmelistely after che bath, in order to eee 
gentle degree of perſpiration.” The head ſhould, 
on no account, be covered with a warm flanneb or 
wolſted night cap, as it were to make a vapour- 
bach of it; but the thinneſt cotton or linen cap is 
fully ſuſficient. The conſequences reſulting from | 
_ the' pernicious practice of keeping the head too 
warm, have been explained on a former occaſion 
The ſhirt-collar ſhould: be looſe, the wriſtbands 
open, and if from a bad habit we are once accu 
tomed to wear neck-cloths in the night- time, they 
| ſhould be tied as looſely as poſſible.Ferſons who 
are naturally chilly in the lower extremities, or are 
miable to pains of the ſtomach and abdomen, would 
. rind 
be feather-beds in which we e uſually Dori are 
certainly hurtful in many diſeaſes, ſome of which 
they may even produce. For they abſorb or 
imbibe the perſpirable vapours thrown out of the 
body, without our being able to clean them o 
theſe impurities, which are again re · abſorbed and 
re: conducted through the pores, to the great 
detriment of health. For this reaſon, matraſſes 
filed with horſe- hair, or moſs, are in every reſpeR 
 \preferable. But, as many individuals have not 
"ſufficient reſolution to uſe theſe, or are apprehen-- 
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n 8 41 
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 - frequently jand carefully, haked, aired in the, fon, 
and provided with a new covering. For the Gme 
reaſon, the bed: ought: not to be made immediately 


aſter ling, as is generally practiſed ; but the clothes 
ſhould be taken off, ſpread out, and not returned 

to the bed, until the" time of going to reſt draws 
near; Further, it is highly improper to lleep in 
beds overlosded with clothes: they heat the blood 


more than is conſiſtent with health, and produce, 
1 irtimoderate and enervating perſpiration, which 


ſtill more e e e e 


_ : 
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is pernicious to health, becauſe the copious exhala- 


tions then taking place, cannot be properly diſ- 
ſipated, and are conſequently; again inſpired. It 
* alſo«equally wrong: to / hide the head almoſt 


entirely under the coverings. Perſons who cannot 


legt without currains, ſhould at leaſt tuck up the 


lower ends of them, or place them over chairs, ſo 


that they: may not lie cloſe to the over of the bed, 


but adaiis a more free acceſs; of air ;—that fide 


; tirely covered with the- curtain. Re 58742 


For ſimilar; reaſons, the large eee ee 


| halls, or wards in public ſchools, as well as in ho- 
ſpitak, are extremely prejudicial to health; though 
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To lei down ibe curtains 110 8 580 


alone, which Ss; next the Wall, ought to be * 


they may, be neceſſary evils, and not be eaſily : 


* 


* 


3 vr and wakino, 


Neither the moſt heatehy” Grontion) high, lofry; 
ard ſpacious apartments; nor the daily practice of 


_ alfing and cleaning them, are ſuſßeient to coun- 


terac che bad effects ariſing from this baneful me- 


bro r 
atmoſphere. B Feat ie 1 ark! 


From theſe n Adee us well ab in an, 


other reſpects, che ſleepiig · together in ohe bed, 


Whether among children, or adults, is ut beſt a 


diſguſting and immoral cuſtom ; beſide the poſitive 


diſadvantages it has with reſpect to health. Unlefs 


Poverty or neceſſity render this uſage unavoidable, 
it ought not to be practiſed, either among married 
or other perſons, and ſtill ieſs among} childfen. 
It has been remarked, _ 
notny of barbarous nations, that, 9 

anten den en 918 Ua Rs | 


The old cuſtom ef warming the Me, bebe it | 


de uſt, ind delten w/the n as 


a direct tendency toproduce weakneſs and debility. 
This will be ſtill more dangerous, if it de done 


with a charcoal fire, which by its poiſonous vapours 


d feel cold, as ſoon a this artificial hes E Git 


may prove very deſtructive. A perſon who is 0. 
cuſtomed to lep in a cold bed, vil not Gel much 


inconvenience in the ſevereſt cold; for; aſter be- 
ing a/ſhort time in bed, the natural warmth bf tbe 
body will overcome itt as, on the contrary; thoſe 
who ſleep in a warmed bed, will be the more table 


ſipated. f eee eee eee | 
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In ben be avoided, the bed-room ought not o 
|  be,90/the groued fovr, nor. dran the, north. 
Many people prefer this ſituation in ſummex, on 
| account of the cool air; they ſhould, however, 
conſider that, in ſuch an apartment, the morning as 7 5 
Well as che night- air, is damp and unwholeſome. It : 
- rather ought to be expoſed to the carly rays of the 
ſun, which have the falutary effect ta rouſe man in 
2 ſtate of beach at a proper time, to enliven, 
ſtrengthen, and incite him to leaye the. bed, after 
| having refreſhed himſelf by reſt. Ic i Is, further, 2 
more adviſable to endure a moderate degree of 
heat, Which may be modified at pleafure, by va- 
by” rious means, than to inhabit damp and low-fituarcd 
apartments, from which the moiſture. cannot be 
eaſily expelled in ſummer -A ſpacious and lofty 
room ſhould always be choſen for a bed- chamber; 
or ſmall cloſets, and, above all, concealed beds are 
. _ extfemely objectionable. The windows ſhould | 
never be left open at night; and as damp rooms, 
upon the whole, are very prejudicial to health, we 
ought to pay particular attention, that the bed may 
not be placed againſt a damp wall. It is in every 
| caſe preferable to place the bed fo, that all the 
© fides of it ſtand free, or towards the middle of the 
room. This method of placing the bedſtead, in or 
about the middle of the room, has another advan- 
tage which, with timorous perſons, is perhaps of 
importance. It is well known, that a flaſh of 
An, if it unfortunately enter through a win- - 
0 0 3 | dow, 8 
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& ite nde u di ferent ſpecies, 47 dar 
_ as their peculiar nature inveſtigated, ; ere be with 


1 "the neceſſary directions for their management be- 


cording to the d ferent fates of the bach. 


: abe ee theta 8 
fluous, corrupted, and noxious particles, are 


no leſs neceſſary than its nouriſhment. - The fame 
power which changes and aſſimilates our ſood and 
drink, likewiſe effects the due and timely evacua- 
tion of what is ſecreted. It is an object of the firſt 

conſequence, that nothing remain in the body, 


which ought to be evacuated; and that nothing be 


ejected, which may be of uſe to its preſervation. 


How many perſons do we ſind complaining of bad 
health, notwithſtanding every attention they pay to 


the air they breathe, to aliment, exerciſe, ſleep, &c.; 


while. others enjoy à complete ſtate of health, 


though totally careleſs with regard to theſe parti- 


culars. Every thing, indeed, depends on a proper 


ſſtate of the evacuations.— If theſe: be diſordered, 


the moſt: rigorous. obſervance of all diet- rules is 


inſufficient to inſure our health; as, on the con- 
trary, moſt of thoſe rules may be negiected, for 


ſome” time, without any injurious e it 
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r or widlaridhs | 


18 880 irs cuties nn tle he a as» 
ſuch as is in a ſtate of corruption, but likewiſe be 
uſeful Avids, if they become too abundant; for in- 5 5 
ſtance, the milk, the ſemen, the blood. In ſuck 
_ eaſe, therefore, theſe muſt be conſidered as objects 
% evacuation, equally natural and ſalutar y. 


92 


By feel, there are evacuated the thick ol "2 wap : 
lent remains of aſimilated food;, as every article “ 
aliment contains more or leſs dregs, and as the. 
, As eee eee ee p 
By urine, we eject aha ouly 1 Gline ks git 
ſecreted from the blood, in a diluted tate z which 
prevents theſe particles from injuring the external 
membranes, by their irritating acrimony., | e 

By ixſenſible perſpiration, which is carried on 
chrougti:che: ſinalleſt orifices of the pores, there-are 
evaporated the moſt ſubtile and noxious particles of 
the fluids ; by the acrimomous nature of which, if 
they were retained: within the body, W 
would be laid for its total corruption. as.) 

- Theſe: are the three principal aaa by 
5 which nature expels all crude and acrid ſubſtances, - 
unfit to afford nutriment to the body. Accord»: 
ingly as they are diſordered, diſeaſes of different 
_ ariſe. Nature alſo frequently relie ves herſelf by 
more unuſual channels; ſuch are, the bleeding of 
the noſe in plethoric young men, the hemorrhoids 
Ou perſons of mid an are; Jlometimes - 
Fraubled, : 


CO 


and the expectorations of others, &c. By a pre- 
mature ſuppreſſion of theſe troubleſome but ſalutarx 
efforts of nature, great miſchief may be produced 
to the individual. Many perſons perſpire much 
under the arm-pits, others in their hands or feet; 
others again are ſubject to eruptions in the face or 
e 1s body: WEI however, if 
more dangerous inconveniencies ;—cleanlineſs, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, is almoſt the only 


n 


15 _ | an Evacuations by Stool. 


e at Geitile ce confine" every day, 
neceffarily depoſits” uſeleſs matter, a daily opening 
by tool is extremely falutary ; particularly to thoſe = 
ſhall only enumerate frequent headachs, difficult 
breathing,” flatulency; <ruRtitions, and ſpeſms: 
hence peeviſhneſs of temper, general lethargy, and, 
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at length, hypochondria the abdomen of ſuch 


perſons feels tumid or puffed up; the circulation 
of the blood in the inteſtinal veſſels is nearly 


bei W general circulation 


| 0F,/EVAGUATIONS." 
P | Theſe: | 


8 


certainly attend habitual 1 


e kind of ev „ as that by urine, or 
jnſenſible . be in eee eee 
Increaſed, + YR Ry) 1 75 N 26+ 4 mor ) : 
* deu individual, dhe — 1 
Kon evening. 'T bots ado nee 
with coſtiveneſs, ſhould not upon any account ne- 


beck to viſit the cuſtomary. retreat, regularly every 
morning at a fixed hour, and thus endeavour to 


promote this neceſſary evacuation by proper ef- 
ſorts, though they might not, at the moment, feel 
much inclination to that purpoſe; ſor, it is well 
founded on experience, that nature, at length, will 
be habituated, by perſeverance, to obſerve a cer- 
din regularity in this reſpect. The moſt proper 
time for theſe attempts, is early in che morning, or 
is in the evening. Whatever dietetie means 
may: be adopted to promote ſtool, ought. 4 be 
to the time we-wiſh to ſucceed in it, or imme- 
diately before going to bed. If in the morning, 
we ought to riſe early, to take firſt a flice of bread 
with much butter; then eat ſome: boiled prunes; 
Ant ese or ghege-cups of the decoiony and, if 

a « reo-dpocaful er two of cream. of tartar; in rreacle. 


. : : = „ 
Thus prepared, we ought to walk 8, little in the 
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Nh beat 06-50 the —— with the 1 
che hand ; and, when we ſit down, to retain the 
becach by frequently, though moderately, inſpic- 

ing ; and, laſtly, to change the poſture of the body, 

from a perſectly ſtraight to a erooked and ſidelong 
direction, until we ſucceed in the attempt. Rl- 
though cheſe trials ſhould repeatedly fail, we muſt 
not be diſcouraged from perſevering in them; nor 
ought we, without abſolute neceſſity, to chooſe 
any other than the wonted hour to attain the end 


propoſed ; ſo chat this, at length, may become the 


only time, when nature ſhall, ſpontaneouſiy aſſiſt 
our endeavours. During theſe practices, however, 
the choice of our diet is of the greateſt moment; 
as we can powerfully promote the deſired end, by 
living chiefly upon rye-bread, ſpinage, boiled fruit, 
particularly prunes, decoctions of currants, the 
ſweet. and emollient yegetables, and occaſionally 
ſalted meat; the laſt of which ſhould. be affiſted 
vich much drink, not of the ſpiritous kind, but 
rather of a mild and aperient nature, ſuch as ſweet 
table- beer, whey, infuſions of malt, apples, pears, 
and the like. Vet, it deſerves to be remarked, 
that iſ every effort of this kind prove abortive, the 
voluntary exertions in promoting ſtool ſhould not 
be carried to an extravagant degree; as by ſuch 
unnatural preſſure we may bring on ruptures, the 
burſting of veins in the rectum, or the piles. 
ieee 
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© their ſtomach, the accumulation of impuritics-can- 


from ed Aa ta. ES 


other but ſuch articles of food and deink 26 have 
deen before pointed out. And, if this alſo hoid 
rot de attended with the deſired effect, we may then 


barb, ſenna, cream of tartar, and the neutral ſalts. 
- "While too much reſt, and a ſedentary life, pre- 


vent this ſpecies of daily evacuation, gentle exer- 


eiſe, accompanied with ſerenity of mind, almoſt 
certainly promote it. In many families, coſtive- 
neſs is an habitual and hereditary diſtemper. Some- 


2 


— da dats 


| of food and drink; for inſtance, the lean fleſh of 


quadrupeds, much game, the leguminous vegeta- 


dies, red port-wine, ſtrong and bitter malt - liquor, 
And the like. Hence the prediſpoling cauſe of the 


complaint ſhould always be attended to. If itariſe 


from weakneſs; red wine, bitter ale, and other 


— — means, are well calculated to remove 
In every inſtance, frequent exerciſe in the 
Pris — Perſons living ſpar- 


5 prived of this benefit of nature. And, even though 
| they ſhould be withour it for two or three days to- 


gether, they have "little co from ſuch 
gularity; for, as they do not wantonly overload 


4 
" 6r laxity of the inteſtines, are the cauſes of 2 coſ- 
tive habit, che external uſe of cold water, by affu- 
on on the lower belly, or merely -waſhing'it with 
_ that Hud, is frequently preferable to all other die- 
tetie remedies. This is one of the moſt fimple 
mans of preventing painful coſtiveneſs; thougir it 
ought not to be applied indiſeriminately, and leaſt 
of all in thoſe caſes where the uſe of the cold bath 
10 improper and hurtful. If debility and relaxation 
of the inteſtinal canal be the cauſe of coſtiveneſo, 
clyſters of cold water alone generally are productive 
ol fingulkr benefit; yer, theſe alſo cannot he uſed 
without many exceptions not, for inſtance, by 
females during che menſes, by perſons afflied 
Wick the piles, or having weak” rg: in cer- 
| Ain kinds of cokes and ſpaſm e. 
Tube diſcharges'by ſtool ought" to be nelthes in 
: e W6*Kquicf'n6t" 60 \dry" faces" Strong labour, 
b heating drinks; long faſting, render them diſugree- 
ably hard, even in the healthieſt individuals; on 
account of the ſeces remaining too long in the re- 
ion of the lacteals, ſo that the nutrütious or muy 
part of the oon ted maſs is exhauſted to the laſt 
op, and there remains behind no other but dry 
s eee matter. 8 3 Hons, 
as attends ———— n Te dy 
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of che eyes, ſebrile complaints, — b. 
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tion is Joſt, it does not uſually return far ſome time. | 
Hhs feces ah ran. inteſtinal canal pow — 


80 to ſtool- ſometimes diſappears, — 
by artificial means. JLooſe and too frequent ſtools 
are common with choſe, who take more aliment 


than their ſtomach can digeſt, ſo that the food, from 


the ſtimulus occaſioned by its corruption in e 
een without 


1 — mh obferre g . gular 


and: temperate diet. The ſtools are tolerable 5 
eriterion of the quantity and quality of the food 
we have taken, and whether the digeſtive powers 
bo adequate to its C ion. 
teſtiat, che voaGmilated- matter of ſood um 


For, in weak * 


: an _—_— 19 the nouriſhwene 
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apt+to delay going to ſtool, expoſe themſelyes to 
many ſerious inconveniencies. When this 'ſenſa- - 
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continue ſean and emaciated, whatever quantity of 
food they conſume. For this reaſon; they ought 
to live principally on milk, eggs; broths, tender 
meat, emollient vegetables; and to eat only when 
ey ſeel a true appetite; and after moderate ener- 
ciſe lt is not the man who takes comparatively 
little food, that can be called a moderate liver; 
but gather that perſon who makes uſe of no more 
aliment, than he is able to bear and to digeſt. | 
Thin and copious ftools, however, are a direct 
proof of the contrary. FFC 
Some are accuſtomed to go to ſtool more than 
r A. day, while others are [relieved only every 
ſecund day, and yet enjoy a good ſtate: of health. 
| It is, however, more (deſirable and whole ſome to 
have a regular evacuation: every day. Children 
ought to have more frequent openings than adults: 
tu or three diſcharges: a day are conducive to the 
health of the former. Aged perſons, in general, 
| have but one ſtool in a day. The: ait we breathe, 
makes, in this reſpect, a remarkable difference. 
The more we perſpire in ſummer; the fewer are 
the evacuations; as, on the contrary, moderate 
exerciſe is productive of more regular excretions 
than that which is too violent. Robuſt and mu- 
enervated; hence the loſſes of the ſormer, by other 
emunctories, are more limited; while the latter, 
4 | 2 
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. cauſes, but chiefſy to our luxurious manner of 
living, and to the cuſtom of making 


meals through the day. The time requiſite do the 
nnd there is a remarłable diſſerence in the degrees 
| of digeſtibility, among the various articles of Du 
in the fifth Chapter. But this may-ſerye us woe» 
neral rule, that we ought never to take a new. ſup- 
Ply of food,:till-the preceding meal 
_ their uſual meaſure, do not feel any inconvenience 

from ĩt, till aſter two or three days, when they are 

uaſineſs and \dejeRtion of mind. Such enceſleg ure 
of which ooſtiveneſ is only the forerunner. Nei- 
ther the emetics, or laxatives, to which the glutton 
has recourſe}; nor the | faſhionable; ſtimulants and 


ultimate effects of ſuch brutal babits. The emetics 

_ - and purgatives,. in a high degree, weaken the Beſt 
| Þaflages,. and lay the foundation of conſtant. obſti- 

|  Pations; while the ſtimulants deprive the inteſtines 
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evil-thych greater. The moſt proper means “ | 
preventing theſe hurtful eee, are che ſol· 9 
33 lowing: - IDA. NF BI q | 
4. A on degree of ; bodily exerciſe; by which 
the maſcular power is invigorated, the nervous 
| L cogthencd; aid.the cirguladion of the blood 
e nen n 
mA P 
dink to our victuals; a circumſtance. not always 
ſufficiently attended to, by perſons of a ſedentary 
life. Drinking dilutes the food, and ſoftens the 
bowels. A weak, well-fermented, and well-hopped 
beer, is an excellent beverage : ; ſo is water with 
the addition of a little wine. Warm drinks, on the 
contrary, have a manifeſt tendency to increaſe ob- 
ſtryRions, rie relaxation they produce in 1 the 
| nee, 
3. Let w AIG 1 ee food, ac- 
cording to our conſtitutional. wants. Thoſe who 
. cannot digeſt well, ought to avoid all thick mealy 
diſhes, paſtry, onions, warm and new bread, and 
ſuch as is not thoroughly baked. Coſtive perſons 
frequently complain of an acid, generated in their 
ſtomach; again others, on account of this acid, 
are ſubject to looſe and very frequent ſtools. Vi- 
negar and tart wines are but rarely the cauſe of this 
acidity; z never, indeed, except when they diſagree 
with the ſtomach. New wines, on the contrary, 
as well as vegetables of an aceſcent kind, and par- 
ticularly Jong kept and roaſted fat meat, have the 
: WE: ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt tendency to produce -acidity, denden 


burn, and, at length, obſtrustions in ſome conſti- 


>. 


tutions, and diarrhceas in others. The proper 


articles of food;-in ſuch caſey, are green herbs, 


carrots, ſugar-peas, | french beans, parſley-roots; 
| the ſcorcenera, artichokes, -horſe-radiſh; rmuſtatd- 


leaves, and ſimilar plants, boiled ſoft in broth; ſuf 


- Ficiently- ſalted, and without the addition of fax or © | 


butter. Beſide theſe, a ſmall quantity only of 


meat ought to be uſed, and this ſhould be tender; 
no fat fiſh, nor game kept too long, for the pur- 
poſe of rendering i it mellow. Laſtly, all kinds of 


| fruit ought to be eaten boiled rather than raw.” 
4. We ſhould not too much indulge” in ſieep: 
this unprofitable cuſtom, particularly ſlee ping after 
dinner, is hurtful to perſons whoſe digeſtion is 
languid, and whoſe evacuations are preternaturally 
low. During ſleep, all the motions in the ſyſtem 
are performed with leſs vigour, and more tardily: 
and, in this reſpect, to keep awake may be conſi · 
dered as a ſpecies of exerciſe ; as the nerves, in 
that ſtate, are more active, and the circulation of 


the blood is carried on with greater energy. In a 


- fimilar manner, as evacuations by ſtool. can be 
ſuppreſſed, by ſleeping an improper length of time, 
for inſtance, ten or twelve hours inſtead of ſeven 
or eight; ſo likewiſe we may prevent theſe ſalutary 
diſcharges, by fitting down to any inactive em- 
ployment, previous to the n innen to re- 
tire to ſtool. 
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not ins to hed 4949 dhe effects of ſtivencls 
but likewiſe to prevent, by all proper means, too 
frequent excretions. Copious evacuations of this 
kind exſiccate the body, and deprive it of that 
ſtrength, which is neceſſary to ſupply its wants. 
Perſons ſubject to diarrhoea, cannot be too cautious 
in uſing watery, ſaline, and eaſily fermentable ar- 
ticles. of food and drink, as likewiſe in avoiding 
violent fits of anger and other paſſions. On the. 
contrary, they will more promote their health, by 
uſing proviſions of a drying nature; drinking no 
other but a well-fermented, bitter beer or ale, 
and, if they can afford it, good old wine: —all of 
which have the beneficial tendency to promote 
perſpiration, and thus prevent the ſtate of ſuper- 
fluous humidity in the body. Due and daily exer- 
ciſe is here, likewiſe, of conſiderable efficacy; for, 
if too copious evacuations proceed from a relaxed 
ſtate of the inteſtines, the fibres of theſe, as well 
as of the whole body, are thereby invigorated; 

and, if irritating or peccant humours ſhould be the 
cauſe of the complaint, nothing is better calculated 
to expel them by perſpiration, urine, or ſtool, than 
ſpirited and perſevering exerciſe, until the body be 
tolerably fatigued. Yet, in this caſe, we muſt not 
attempt to remove or ſuppreſs this material ſtimu- 
lus by aftringent remedies; for, inſtead of eva- 
cCuating the noxious matter by the proper emunc- 
5 HH 2 ; "tories, 
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tories, ſuch medicines will dam produc dan 
a een und often fatal diſcaſes. Nah e e e 
It would be a deſirable eee houſes which 1 
are not provided with water cloſets; that every i in- 
dividual were furniſhed wich his on night- chair 
as moſt of the common places of retirement are 
literally ventilators, vhere ſome parts of the bod 
are expoſed to a/current of air, and frequently the 
way is opened to diſorders; particularly in perſons 
ſubject to colds, and all other complaints originating 
from ſuppreſſed perſpiration; accidents, which 
may injure ſtill more thoſe, 'whoſe lungs: are not 
perfectly ſound. Men who are troubled with the 
piles, and, above all. women during the menſes, 
dught to be very cautious in reſorting to ſuch 
places. In the uſual privies, there generally pre- 
vails in ſummer a peſtilential ſetor; | ſo that it be- 
comes almoſt impoſſible to wait here for the pro- 
per evaeuation, both on account of the diſagreeable 
ſmell, and the fear of being infected with diſeaſe. 
After every ſtool, there is a flight downfal of 
whe anus; a circumſtanee, which renders ſome pre- 
caution in the cleaning of it neceſſary. The paper 
uſed for that purpoſe ought to be previouſly exa- 
' mined, whether its ſurface contain any rough and 
looſe particles, which would be immediately com- 

' municated to the anus, and might gradually pro- 
duce the blind hemorrhoids. —Laftly, all unnatural 
W and ſtraining of coſtive perſons, i is not only 
5 ulclels, 
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_ conſequences. It is, therefore, more adviſable to 
ve all proper means of keeping, if poſſihle, this 
important excretion in due regularity ; and, to at- 
tain that deſirable end, it is further neceſſary to 
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Of Urine. a 


In a flate of health, this n Fs 5550 
oftener than once in a day. The urine of thoſe 
who live moderately, and take proper exerciſe, if 
examined in the morning after - riſing,” and after 
having ſpent a quiet and comfortable night, is thin; 
elear, of a ſtraw colour or inelining to yellow, with 
a white, ſlight, and uniform ſediment riſing in the 
middle, makes no foam, but what immediately 
vaniſhes, and has no unuſually diſagreeable ſmell. 
If it correſpond to this deſctiption, it is a ſymp- 

tom of good digeſtion, and of the body being free 

of impurities. The quantity of this diſcharge, in 


£54 iz 3741 


Perſons otherwiſe healthy, depends on their conſti- 
 . rution, the ſeaſon, and the weather. Idis bn 


warm than in cold climates, on account of the in- 

_ creaſed perſpiration. In winter, we generally make 

more urine than in ſummer; and this nearly in 

proportion to the degree of inſenſible perſpiration. 

In ſpring and autumn rm is enten in an 
275 Proportion. Mn RR 
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„ the body, from the appearance of the 
urine in the morning only; for, during the day, 
this would be a fallacious criterion, from the nuf ee 
and quantity of food and drink we conſume. The 
> ancients were extremely fond of predicting the dif- 
ferent ſtates of health and diſeaſe in the human 
body, from the appearances obſerved in the urine, 
Among the moderns, who are better acquainted 
with the anatomy and phyfiology. of the human 


body, theſe, appearances are not implicitly attended 


to; as they have frequently been found to miſlead. 


the obſerver. Yet, it is certain, that the earl 
morning urine; if allowed to ſtand; ſor an hour or 


too, exhibits ſome phenomena, which render it an 
object worthy the attention of the medical practi- 


tionet. Thus, a thin pale urine, which is voided 
by the hypochondriac, the byſteric, and thoſe who 
are afflicted with ſpaſms in the abdomen, indicates 
great weakneſs, or the approach of cramps, ori- 
ginating from a contraction of the ſmaller ſecretory 
organs. It is likewiſe of a whitiſh colour, aſter 
taking much watery drink. In debilitated indivi. 
duals, the urine is foamy, and this froth: remains 
on the top ſor a conſiderable time: becauſe it 
of ſuch perſons, however promiſing in appearance, 
is by no means permanently eſtabliſned. The 
urine is of a red colour, after too little drink, or 
after drinking ſpiritous 1 after violent ex- 
% E etrtiſe, 


erciſe, profuſe: perſpiration, and aſter having ſpent 
$-colels night. It preſents a ſediment reſembling 
. duſt, when the ſtomach is corrupted, the 
tongue white wich a.ycllowiſh taint, and covered 
| with viſcous matter. According to the higher or 
more faint colour of the urine, in an ordinary. ſtate 
of health, the body may be conſidered as being 
more or leſs vigorous. If, after long ſtanding, no 
ſediment be depoſited in it, great weakneſs is alſo 
indicated: the concluſion! is more favourable, al- 
though the urine be thick and ſandy, if chen be 
obſerved ſwimming in the middle. 
It is, upon the whole, leſs dangerous to arp 
evacuations by ſtool, than thoſe by urine. If this 
remain too long in the bladder, it becomes acrid 
and corroſive. If the-inclination to make water is 
accompanied with a diſcharge of a few drops only, 
it is called a ffrangury; if the difficulty of voiding 
it is attended with pain, it has received the name 
of | dyſuria; and, if a total ſuppreſſion of it takes 
place, it ĩs then called iſeburia. Theſe accidents 
are frequently the effects of ſome malt · liquors, or of 
certain artieles of food, particularly of eating vege- 
tables, containing much acidity. In the beginning 
of ſuch painful complaints, relief can be afforded 
by fomenting the patient, about the genitals, . with 
-flannel-cloths as hot as he can bear them, by keep- 
ing him ſufficiently wages ng pee him plenty 
of warm diluent drink. . 
14 Alchough 
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7 ' Althoogh FELINE ol the urine to be voided 
through the day cannot be-accurately*aſcertained, 
poet this evacuation ought? always to be propor-? 
tionate to the drink we have taken: and to the 
greater or leſs degree of perſpiration. 11 we per ⸗ 
_ceive a deficieney in this diſcharge, we ought o 
take moderate exerciſe, to drink light, thin, and 
atidulated beverage, and to. eat a variety of ſuch 
herbs and fruits,” as poſſeſs diuretic virtues: of this 
nature are, parſley, aſparagus, celery; juniper- 
| berries, - ſtrawberries, cherries,” and the like. We 
ſhould further be careful, not to retain the urine 
too long; a practice which would occaſion: relaxa- 
© tion and palſy of the bladder, ſo that it will be 
* emptied with "increaſing difficulty, ond 8 * 
, length produce the gravel or ſtone. oe © 
Many maladies may ariſe from 6 me e, | 
ty of urine voided.” Hence the neceſſity of at- 
tending to this excretion, from which we may 
frequently diſcover ther cauſe of the diſeaſe. The 
relative ſtate of vigour or debility in che individual, 
"the mode of life, more or leſs drink, dry or damp - 
weather —all producers difference in the quantity 
of this diſcharge. Robuſt perſons make leſs urine 
than the debilitated; a copious emiſſion of it is 
always a ſymptom of a relaxed body, which is not 
poſſeſſed of ſuffcient energy, to expel its noxious 
particles by the tranſpiration through the cutaneous 
veſſels. The more en e take, the leſs we 
hg * | 
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the pores. Cald and moiſt air checks perſpiration, 


but promotes the excretion by urine, When this 


 catial/is ſuppreſſed, the bladder ſometimes becomes 
ſo much diſtended that it burſts, as may eaſily 


happen to parturient women; and hence ariſe 


incurable Hul; or if the paſſages be obſtructed, 


the ütine retreats into the cellular texture of the 


whole body, and penetrates even into the cranium. 


Women, however, are able to retain it longer than | 


men.—Too copious a flow of it, on the other 
hand, conftitutes a peculiar diſeaſe, known by the 
name of diabetes, which not unfrequently proves 
fital to the ſufferer, after he has diſcharged ſeveral 
Sone a day, for a conſiderable length of time. 


Among the rules and cautions for the er 


| management of this evacuation, it deſerves to be 

remarked, that it is hurtful to make water too 

oſten, or before a proper quantity of it be accumu- 
lated in the bladder. By ſuch Practice, this veſſel 
gradually contracts into a narrower compaſs than is 
| afligried by nature, and cannot again be eaſily dif- 
tended. Too long a retention of urine, on the 
contrary,” preternaturally enlarges the bladder, 
weakens its muſcular power, and may, with the 
advancement of age, occaſion iſcburia or a total 
ſuppreſſion of it; beſides which it encourages the 


depoſition of mucus and ſand in the urine, while it 
| Ineyitably leads to chat andes * painful 
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eee chat by inſenſible 
nn. is the moſt important. None is ſo 


as that we are now to conſider. The health of 
man chiefly depends on the proper Kate of this 
function: the irregularities occurring in it, occa- 
ſionally produce peeviſhneſs -of temper, headach, 
-_ diſturbed fleep, heavineſs in the limbs, &c.z as 
on the contrary, we find ourſelves moſt lively = 
vigorous, when it is duly and uniformly performed, 
A perſon of a middle ſize, and in perfect health, 
perſpires, according to the calculation of ſome, 
from three to four pounds weight, according to 


others, about five pounds, within twenty - four hours. | 
The exudation by the pores is moſt eſſential du- | 
ring the night; the noxious particles only are then 


— which ſeparation, on account of. the 
diſturbances we are expoſed to through the day, 


cannot be ſo well effected, as the circulation of the | 
+ blood, is thereby interrüpted, while at night it is 
„ more calm and regular beſides . 


which, the nocturnal perſpiration, is more copious, 


from the Seer uniformity of th ſurrgu 
atmoſphy | 


Moſt of he febrile 3 1965 from a a ur 


. 


preſſed perſpiration; as the exuded matter is of 2 $ 


acrid 


extenſive, none is carried on with leſs interrup⸗ 
tion, and none rids the body from ſo many im- 
Ane particularly from actid and thin humours, 
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ati and irritating nature. Temninſpire bedifi- 
cCially, means, that the impure and pernicious par- 


ticles only be ejected, in which caſe the perſpira- 


tion is invifible and imperceptile. This is ſo 
eſential a requiſite, that the health of the individual 


cannot long ſubſiſt without it. The reciprocal 


connection between the ſunctions of the ſtomach, 
arid of perſpiration, is ſo obvious, that if the latter 
be checked; the former is immediately affected; 


and. the reverſe takes place, if the ſtomach be 
corrupted. The more vigorouſly a perſon per- 


ſpires, (it ought to be well remarked, that the 
queſtion here is not of /weating,) the more effectual 


are the powers of the body, in the concoction of 


digeſtion of the alimentary juices; and the more 
certain it is, that no fluids will accumulate: for 
ſuch fluids, though refined and ſubtile, far exceed 
in weight the more compact and ſolid parts of the 


ſyſtem, ſo that they would oppreſs the machine, 
like a heavy burden, if not evacuated by the pores 


of the ſkin. Moſt individuals, however, are ac- 

cuſtomed to direct their attention only to the eva- 

cuations of a coarſer kind, or ſuch as are more ob- 
vious to the ſenſes. But the inſenfible perſpiration * 


is of greater moment than all other excretions; 


and by paying due regatd to that function, if it 


ſhould be accidentally diſturbed, we may frequently, 


and early enough, diſcover the lurking cauſe of a | 


diſtemper, and ſuppreſz it, ee b Kere end 
1 the body. WIS; THIS 
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1 „ bs! not at all times, nor at all hours of the. day, 
I, equally vigorous, It is weaker after taking a 
| 


we again perſpire with-increaſed-energy;. for the 
new chyle has been changed into blood, and im- 
* parted additional-efficacy to the vital powers, as 
well as to the circulation of the blood itſelf. As 
1 ve perſpire conſiderably more in ſummer than in 
3 winter, our mode of life, with reſpect to ſiecp, as 
| | well as to food and drink, ought to be regulated 
 _ - = * " gecordingly. : We know from accurate obſerva» 
$ tions, that if we retire to bed immediately after 
5 ſuppet, the proceſs of perſpiration is checked in a 
1 remarkable degree: we alſo know, that it is highly 
Ba conducive to health, that this important function 


| of - the body be preſerved. in the moſt) uniform 
| ſtate; it therefore neceſſarily follows, that, after 
| ſupper, we ought to ſit up at leaſt two: hours; and 
| to afford this benefit both to the perſpirable and 
* _ digeſtive organs, our ſuppers ſhould. not be de- 
| | layed to the late hours; now ſo abſurdly in ſaſhicn. 
According to the experiments inſtituted by diß- 
3% Ma ferent! inquirers into the nature of inſenſible per- 
FP. ſpiration, this proceſs is moſt forcibly affected, 
HED and Wen g 14-4 e e following 
| 7 circumſtances; * 30 11141336 96 oll 
1 f * 1. By violent . „lich in d Wk de- 
1 gree: conſumes, the fluids of the mg er 
| nia to other parts, b 5 by 
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. by ob rvtions of the cutancous veſſels, as iy 
__ frequently ocafioned by the ule of ſalves, ointments, 
and coſtneties. CLIENTS 7 e e en . 
3. By ſevere * particularly j racte 
at night and during fleep. sn. 
4. When nature is employed with other obje&ts, 
Th perſpiration. is weaker during the. time of. 
1coKion, particularly. after uſing articles diffcult 
to be digeſted. This is likewiſe the caſe, when 
nature endeavours to promote any other ſpecies of 
evacuation, which more engages the attention of 
the ſenſes ; for inſtance, vomiting, diarrhceas, con- 
ſiderable hemorrhages, and the like; further, when 
the efforts of nature are too weak; hence the 
aged, the debilitated, and poor people, unable to 
ſupply the wants of the body, or to pay due atten- 
tion to cleanlineſs, perſpire leſs than others: laſtly, 
the ſame muſt happen to individuals of a ſedentary 
life, who neglect the neceſſary exerciſe of the body; 
and thoſe likewiſe who wear too tight garments,  _ 
and improper ligatures about the jointte. ; 
Perſpiration, on the contrary, is promoted : 
1. By ftretching or expanding the limbs; as, by 
ſuch means, the lungs and muſcles acquire addi- 
tional impulſe, and the fluids occaſionally ſtagnat- 
ing in the ſmaller veſlcls, are propelled to the larger DR 
veins and arteries, and thus forwarded to the heart; * 
ſo that this principal muſcle is then impelled to , 
extend and contract its ventricles vith greater 


: force, | 
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force, and conſequently to (quicken the whole 25 


culation of the blood. TH 


2. By the lukewarm Links which is well calcd 


to ſoften th ſkin; and „ me for 


better perſpiration. | N BE toi Is 
5 5 By mode rate bodily ebertile. e 
4. By mild ſudorifie remedies and bor cli 
Re it is extremely proper, in caſe of a recent 
cold, to drink two or three ny of _ JOY 
previous to going to bed. 
If perſpirable matter collect in Shops; it foould 
peo be called Sweat, and is no longer a natural 
and neceſſary evacuation; on the contrary, we find 
very healthful and robuſt perſons who ſeldom or 
never ſweat. By means of this exudation, both 
noxious and uſeful particles are” at the fame time 


_ diſcharged from the ſurface ; the body is weakened; 


the blood is rendered impure, and the ſecretion of 
bad humours is prevented by every violent and 
unequal effort of the cutaneous veſſels. If fweat- 
ing be carried to exceſs, it is extremely noxious, 
and may even be productive of confumptions. By 
inſenlible perſpiration, on the contrary, the ſuper- 


fluous particles only are expelled; becauſe the 


circulation of the fluids is flower, and more calm 
and uniform. This important purification 'of the 
blood ought” never to be checked: if, therefore, 
we wiſh to take a bracing exerciſe, it ſhould by no 
means be continued, till profuſe perſpiration take 
place, | 

2 © Cold 


- 


e IVACUATIONS. 
5 + Cold W dee ee when it oc - 


caſious an unuſual ſtimulus on the ſkin, and if we 


too ſuddenly remoye from a warm to a cold atmo- 


ſphere. Hence the neceſſity of accuſtoming our- 
ſelves,” from eatly youth, to the viciſſitudes of heat 


and cold, of walking every day in the free air, and 


of waſhing the whole body, at leaſt once a week, 


Vich lobe warm, or ſtill better, with cold water. By 


this practice the pores are braced; and inured to un- 
dergo the different changes of the weather and ſea- 
ſons, without ſuffering (as moſt people now do, upon 
the ſlighteſt occaſion) by ſevere colds and catarrhs. 
It is never too late to begin this ſtrengthening 
proceſs, by frequently waſhing and rubbing the 
whole ſurface of the body with cold water; for, if 
cautiouſly managed in the beginning, it cannot fail 


to invigorate young perſons and adults, as well as 
the aged. To ſleep in hot feather-beds occaſions 
a conſtant vapour - bath at night, which again de- 
ſtroys the beneficial acquiſitions of the day. To 
remove. from a cold temperature to a till colder 


one, is not nearly ſo hurtful, as to exchange ſud- 
denly the air of a warm room, for that of a moiſt 


and cold atmoſphere· This accounts for the fre- 


quent colds caught in ſummer, even by going from 


the burning rays of the ſun to the cooling ſhades; and 


hence, too, the firſt cold of autumn is moſt ſenſi- 
"by felt, becauſe we are fibt then accuſtomed to it. 
Much alſo, as has been before obſerved, de- 
2 on che n * of our food and 
drink, 
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tion. The ſubtile and rarefied fluids only, not 


thoſe of a coarſe and oily conſiſtence, can pene - | 


. trate through the ſkin.' Too many; fat, viſcous, 
and crude articles of nouriſhment; ſuch as fat meat; 


paſtry, boiled mealy diſhes; ſmoked hark, fau- | 
ſages; &c. have a [ſtrong tendency to obſtruct 
r eee ee 4s 1 


alſo to affect the ſerenity of mind. 10 


58 2 the depreſſing paſſions and 0 are 
powerful check to inſenſible perſpiration; as, on 
the contrary, thoſe of an exhilarating. nature may 


promote and increaſe it, to ſuch a degree, as ſome - 


times to prove the prediſpoſing, though diſtant, | 


cauſe: of conſumptions. Moderate daily exerciſe 
is eminently calculated to ſupport this function, 


and to ſtrengthen the whole body. Cleanlineſs 
produces a ſimilar effect; for ſome impurines con · 
rinually ſettle on the ſurface of the body; and theſe, 


If not removed in time, clog the pores, and are ſo 
| detrimental to health, that they may.occafion many 


obſtinate diſtempers, which might be cafily pre- 
vented, or at leaſt checked in their progreſs, by a 
proper and conſtant attention to the ſkin... _ 
Too violent a perſpiration indicates great debi- 
lity of the body, or a laxity of the cutaneous veſſels, 
which may be frequently removed by cold bathing. 
or waſhing. .. When perſons are troubled with un- 


uſual night-ſweats, they may remedy. this incon- 


wenne ( it be not a ſymptom of bw fever} 
by 


* at | * 5 | "es | 4 : N . 
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kd immediately before going to "WY two 
at three drachms of cream of tartar, in either beer 
or water. But if this ſimple remedy, after repeated 
trials, ſhould prove unavailing, a profeſſional man 
ought to be conſulted; as long - continued night- 
ſweats may in the end produce great weakneſs, and 
even conſumption. | 
a „% . the: popejen | 
ſtimulant remedies, ſuch as heating liquors, and 
particularly ſudorifics, are ill-calculated to relieve 
the complaint. If the patient, at the ſame time, be 
troubled with pain in the bowels, headach, has an 
impure tongue, &c. a gentle laxative will be of 
greater ſervice. than the diaphoreties. But if the. 
ſtomach. principally be affected, if the tongue be 
clean and the appetite good; two or three cups of 
warm diluent drink, a tepid bath of the legs, a 
moderately warm room and dreſs, gentle exerciſe, 
and friction of the ſkin with warm cloths, are the 


moſt. Proper, and au effectual means * 
relief, 
; i the.r retention * uſclef arid 3 matter 
is hurtful, it is not lefs detrimental to health, if 
9 not properly deſigned to be evacuated, 
are ejected from the — this kind are bleed 
ings from the noſe, the mouth, and the veſſels of 
the anus: though theſe are not natural evacuations, - 
yet they may be occaſionally beneficial, as nature 
ſometimes makes an effort to expel noxious parts by 
outlets rather uncommon. - But theſe parts or fluids 
blo wy thrown 
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ett . petnicious, mia (peaking; ought 
not to exiſt in the body: and although the evacua- 


tion of them be a benefit, it till remains in the end 
# ſymptom of diſeaſe. If, therefore, ſuch'preter- 
natural diſcharges take place too violently or fre- 
' quently, they ought to be checked with judgment 
and cireumſpection, and we ſhould endeavour to 
lead (but not to force) nature to a more falutary 
canal, than chat ſhe has choſen, OE beser 
eee * 
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of. the Saliva. 


The ſaliva Rand be confounded ods Wurde 
or flime ; the former is a fluid, not intended by 
nature to be evacuated, as it ſerves the important 
Purpoſe of mixing and preparing the food for the 
ſtomach; hence it ought not to be unneceſſarily = 
| ſquandered by frequent ſpitting ; the latter, mucus, 
may be ſafely thrown out as burdenſome and of- 
ſenſive. The ſtrange cuſtom of ſmoking tobacco 
, on that account, extremely hurtful, as it weakens 
the organs of digeſtion, deprives the body of many 
uſeful fluids, and has a direct tendency to emaciare it, 
particularly in young perſons, and thoſe of leah and 
dry fibres. To theſe it is the more detrimental, 
that it promotes not only the ſpitting of ſaliva, 
but likewiſe other evacuations. This plant is poſ- 
ſeſſed of narcotic properties, by which it produces 
"Wo" wid ** 
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cold ſuecati, vomiting, purgings and, from: its ü 
mulus on the ſalival glands, a copious flow of the 


ſaliva. Frequent and much ſmoking makes the 


teeth yellow and black ; the clay - pipes are apt to 
canker the teeth to ſuch. a degree s to infect the 
breath, . and produce putrid ulcers in the gums. 
Delicate perſons eſpecially ſuffer from this ugly 
habit; as it has a direct tendency, not only to 


enſiecate their bodies, hy contaminating the fluids 


and rendering them acid, vitiating the digeſtion 


and aſſimilation of food, but likewiſe ro impair 


the underſtanding and to ſtupify the powers of the 
mind. Theſe hurtful effects, however, are leſs to 
be apprehended from ſmoking tobacco, if it have 
become habitual, and be not carried to exceſs To 


. perſons of a middle age, or thoſe of full growth, 


particularly the corpulent, the phlegmatic, and ſuch. 


as are ſubject to catarrhal complaints, ic may occa- 
ſionally be of ſervice, if uſed with moderation, 
eſpecially in damp, cold, and hazy weather. Let, 


they ought never to ſmoke immediately before or 


after a meal, as the ſaliva is materially requiſite to 
aſſiſt the concoction of food, which is not accom- 


cher ſhould ſmoke flowly; drink frequently finall 
2 draughts of beer 3 ale, tea, or other diluting” beve- 


rage, but neither - ſpirits nor wine; and, laſtly, 


make uſe of a pipe with a long tube, and employ 


every time a clean one, as the oil of tobacco, fertling | 
on the fides of the pipe, is one of the molt acrimo- | 
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Pfliſhed till about three or. four hours after eating; 
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drr abſorbed, and mixed wittothe- fluids of 
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ture to protect the olfactoty nerves: hence, all the 


artificial means of increaſing that ſecretion are pre- 
poſterous, unleſs indicated by ſome particular in- 

diſpoſition of the body. The remarks, then, made 
with re ſpect to the ſaliva and ſmoking, are alſo ap- 
plicable to the mucus of the noſe, and the habit of 
taking ſnuff. The queſtion here is not of that 
catarrhal ſecretion of viſcid ſlime, which is thrown 


out as uſeleſs. Snuff ſtimulates the mucous mem 


brane of the noſe, and, by ſympathy, the whole 
body ; by which the mental powers are in a 55-46 


degree excited. If uſed as a medicine * only, and 


I yg . "Fa 1 | Ws ; an 

+ * By the perſuaſion of ſome friends, who were anxious 
to ſee the farcical performance of an empiric, whoſe name 
does not deſerve to be recorded here, I this day (September 
25th) joined a party, to witneſs the pretended effects of a 
certain ſauff-powder, together with what he calls his acromatic 
belts, which are, at beſt, but a clumſy imitation of Meſfſmer's- 
Animal , Magnetiſm (vid. Page 121 et ſeg.] ; and, as ſuch, 
have not even the merit of originality.— The medicated 
ſnuff appears to be an aſſiſtant means contrived by this 
Charlatan, to ſtupify the heads of his patients, who were 
uniformly of the loweſt claſs. The German adventurer. 
ſtood in need of no external remedies to affect the nerves of 
wo Parifin fanatics, urn our London Mountebank, not- 
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oon oeccaſions that require ſuch a ſtimulus, it may 
be productive of ſome advantage 5 but, with this 
intention, a liquid ſternutatory deſerves every pre- 
ference to a powder, which, though at firſt ſtimu- 
lating and occaſioning a flow of viſcous matter, in 
the end, always obſtructs the noſtrils. And, if this 
ſtimulus be too violent, it may bring on ſo profuſe 
a diſcharge of matter from the delicate membrane 
lining the noſe, as to relax and corrode it, and to 
produce ehen or a concretion of te 
in the noſtrils. 

In ſeveral diſeaſes. of the pres eyes, 3 
however, the taking of ſnuff may occaſionally ſup- 
ply the place of an artificial ĩſſue; though an ex- 
travagant uſe of it will moſt certainly produce a 
contrary, effect; namely, accumulation of matter in 
the head, bleeding of the noſe; and other com- 
Plaints. Further, it would: be extremely injudi- 
gious to adviſe the uſe of 1 to POR of a _— 
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8 the Regal Levers Patent, e cannot, nde ſome ; 
additional ſtimulus, operate on Engh/b brains.—All this is 
characteriſtie in the vile and deſpicable plans adopted by 
guacks ;. but, to hear an ignorant pretender to medicine, 
deſcanting on the virtues reſiding i in his acromatic belts; 
maintaini that an univerſal 1 magnetic ſpirit pervades them: 
that this y Ao alone cares all the diſeaſes incident to the 
human 8 even broken limbs and exfoliations of bones; 
and, laſtly, to permit an audacious impoſtor to impeach 
che honeſty of the whole faculty, before a deluded audience 
ſuch outrage Werde calls for ths u of the civil 
ee ; 
11 3 | | Gieal 
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fieal: e chale/atithis maid tmenat - 
ulters, and ſubject to blood-ſpitting z | as, by the 
violent ſneezing it at firſt occaſions, fuck" indivi- = 
| duals might expoſe themſelves to imminent dan- 
ger.—Public ſpeakers of every kind, as 'well'ns 
teachers of languages, in ſhort, all thoſe to whom 
a clear and diſtin articulation is of conſequence, 
N which, when carried to 
Thoſe, too, who have « regard for cleanlineſs will 
not accuſtom themſelves to this abſurd practice. 
faculty of ſight, by withdrawing the humours from 
che eyes; impairs the ſenſe of hearing; renders 
taken too copiouſly, falls into the ſtomach, and, in 

a high degree, corrupts the organs of digeſtion. | 

Beſide the many bad effects already mentioned, 
taking ſnuff may be attended with another conſe- 


quence, equally dangerous to the alimentary canal, 


While the noſe is continually obſtructed, and a free 
reſpiration is impeded, the habitual ſauff-taker ge · 
nerally breathes through the mouth only; he is 
thus obliged to keep his mouth always ſomewhat 

open, and conſequently to inſpire more frequently 
and with greater efforts. Thus, by ſwallowing too 
many draughts of air, he probably lays the founda - 
tion of that troubleſome flatulency, which is com- 
mon among thoſe hypochondriacs who habitually 


/ 


e 
ſeriouſiy diſſuaded from the uſe of ſnuff, as well as 
of tobacco ; and it further deſeryes to be remarked, 
that-both theſe practices may be ſaſely, and cannot 
be too ſuddenly relinquiſhed, as on as reaſon prev 
Win eee eee we 


Of the Wax in the Ears, „ 


Ms e be Mise or not properly, a 
there ſometimes accumulates a ſpecies of wax, 
wich grows tough and hard, diminiſhes the acute- 
neſs of hearing, obſtructs the paſſage to the car, 
and may at length produce total deafneſs. Co- 
pious car-wax, if it become thin and acrid, may | 
occaſion pain, and ſometimes a running or ſuppu- 
ration in the ears. Daily wathing with cold water 

ſtrengthens theſe organs, and is an excellent pre- 
_ fervative againſt accidents of this nature, If it be 
apprehended, that inſects have made their way into 
the cavity of the ear, it may be of ſervice to in- 
troduce ſome ſweet oil into the orifice, and to re- 
een We; he er hes his e 
N Od f 


2 . 
/ Hemorrhages 


Tbeb 8 are 7 of blood, uſeful to both ſexes, 
when W and regulated by nature; but, if 
11 4 | ſuppreſſed, 
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1 ſuppreſſed, they may be productive of eee 


fatal conſequences. The 'menſes keep no regular 
time in their appearance and diſappearance. but 


= ere much influenced by the climate; and coniſtitu : 


F 


tion of the body: the hemorrhoids, on the contrary, 
originate from the mode of living; joined to a par- 
ticular temperament of the individual. :-Bleeding 
2 the noſe ariſes from either too copious blood, and 
its impetuous circulation, or from the burſting of 
ane of the ſmall arteries —As long as theſe fluxes 
continue within proper limits, and do not exhauſt 
the. irength of the perſon ſubject to them, there 
is not the leaſt neceſſity to employ any artificial 
means of ſuppreſſing them; as Nature muſt -nat 
be rudelꝝ checked in her bene ficent efforts. Nay, 
even the paſſions and affections of the mind 0 
to be duly controlled, particularly. by. females: of an 
irritable. 2 during the recurrence of the 
menſes; for theſe may, according to circum- 
ſtances, be either preternaturally increaſed, or 
totally ſuppreſſed, to the great injury of health. 
Laſtly, it is extremely imprudent, for young wo- 
men, to expoſe their feet and legs to dangerous 


colds, in waſhing the floors of rooms and paſſages 


upon their knees, at a time when they ought 
particularly to guard againſt the acceſs of damp - 
and cold. Humane and ſenſible perſons would 

not allow their ſervants to follow this hurtful prac- 
tice, by which they are liable to contract the 
moſt obſtinate diſorders; it produces 28 211 


in 


bd z 
* 1 
7 ” 


"x0 e „ 
in the abdomen, ſwelling of the legs, dropſical 
complaints, palſy, and even conſumptions; —hence 


the numbers of · female ſervants continually ms 
_ in the different hoſplrals, - 


Rom of r retention PIE Mi. 


"Not lefs hurtful than he ſuppreſſion * 2 
rhages, is the retention of the milk in the female 
breaſt. This, likewiſe, is generally occaſioned#by 
indulging in fits, of paſſion, or by expoſing the 
body, and particularly the lower extremities, to 
the influence of damp and cold places, or wearing 
wet clothes, and linen not properly aired. Hence 
may ariſe nodules or ſmall lumps in the breaſts, 
troubleſome ſwellings, eſpecially if the milk- be 
oopious inflammations accompanied with excru: 
ciating pain and violent fever; ulcers in one or 
more parts of the body at the ſame time, or ſeir- 
rhous calloſities; and, at length, if neglected or 
miſmanaged, cancer itſelf, In many inſtances, 2 
Premature ſtoppage of the milk, in lyiog-i in- women, 
has produced inflammation of the womb, and a 

ſevere child-bed fever. Laſtly, an improper con- | 
duct with regard to food and drink, drefs, air, &c. 
may occaſion the ſupprefſion of the milk, as Pp 
1, Fer other evacuation, 
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of + the SExuaL INTERCOURSE; ifs ie i. 
| quences with reſpeft to the Conſtitution ; under 


what circumſtances. Ll may be either congucive or 
uuf 1% Health. ? 


— 


Vesper Lee beende Up boch 


to our phyſical and moral welfare, as the 


ednſtgurnces reſulting from either a too limited 
or extravagant intercourſe between the ſexes, de- 


ſerves the ſtricteſt inquiry, and the moſt apron 
attention of the reader. 

The inclination to this intercourſe, and ds 
cuation connected with it, are no leſs inherent in 
nature, than other bodily functions. Yet, as the 
ſemen is the moſt ſubtile and ſpiritous part of the 
human frame, and as it ſerves to the ſupport of the - 
nerves, this evacuation is by no means abſolutely 
neceſſary; and it is beſides attended with circum- 
ſtances not common to any other. The emiſſion 
of ſemen weakens the body more than the loſs of 
twenty times the ſame quantity of blood, more than 
violent cathartics, emetics, &e. ; hence, exceſſes 
of this nature produce a debilitating effect on tlie 
whole nervous ſyſtem, on both body and mind. 

It is founded on the obſervations of the ableſt 
phyſiologiſts, that the greateſt part of this refined 


9 or THT eat 1TERCOUME, | 491 . 
Bubb Sein abſorbed; and mixed with the blood, 


df which it conſtitutes the moſt rare fied and volatile 


part; and that it imparts to the body peculiar 
fprightlineſs, vivacity, and vigour. Tbeſe bene- 
ficial effects cannot be expected, if the ſemen be 
wantonly and improvidently ſquandered. Beſides, 
the emiſſion of it is accompanied with a particular 
ſpecies of tenſion and convulſion of the whole frame, 
which is always followed by relaxation. For the 
ſame reaſon, even libidinous thoughts, without any 

loſs of ſemen, are debilitating, though in a leſs d6- 
gree ; on account of the blood being propelled to 
the parts of generation, 
If this evacuation, however, be 8 only 
in a ſtate of ſuperfluity, and within proper bounds, 
it is not detrimental to health. Nature, indeed, 
ſpontaneouſly effects it, in the molt healthy indivi- 
duals, duting ſieep; and, as long as we obſerve no 
difference in bodily and mental energy after ſuck 
loſſes, there is no danger to be apprehended from 
them. It is well eſtabliſhed, and atteſted by the 
experience of eminent phyſicians, that in certain 
conditions, both of men and women, this is the 
only permanent remedy that can be adviſed, to re- 
ſtore their languiſhing health. It is not uncom- 
mon, that a complete ſtate of melancholy, incur- 
able by any other means, has been happily removed, 
in perſons of both ſexes, by exchanging a Gingle | 
ſino dor that of wedlock... ED 


There 
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There are a vackny of circumſtances, by which | 
Aer the utility or inſalubrity of the ſexual in- 
tercourſe is, in general, to be determined. It is 
conducive to the wellbeing of the individual, if 
nature (not an extravagant or diſordered imagina- 
tion) induces us to ſatisfy this . 
9 20 under the following conditions: 


1. In young perſons, that is, adults, or thoſe of 
4 middle age; as, from the flexibility of their veſ- 
fels, the ſtrength of their muſcles, and the abun- 
dance of their vital ſpirits, they can with leſs danger 
fuſtain the loſs occafioned by this indulgence. 
2. In robuſt perſons, who word no more Ts __ 
= immediately replaced, IR 
In ſprightly individuals, me ſuch as are par- 

Ge addicted to pleafure ; for, the ſtronger the 

_— deſire, the leſs hurtful is its ſatisfaction. 

4. In perſons who are accuſtomed to it; — for 
Karate purſues a different path, accordingly as ſhe 
is habituated to the Moon ae or to 95 era. 
_ of this fluid. 
5. With a beloved object; as FEY power pere 

| vidink the nerves and mt fibres is in . 

tion to the pleaſure receive. 

* 6. After a ſound ſleep betas then the body 
is more compoſed; it is provided with a new ſtock 
of vital ſpirits, and the fluids are duly prepared — 
hence, the early morning appears to be preſerablyß 
deſigned by nature for the · exereiſe of this function 

l 5 : 2 as 


oer nE xrfvall rf coprSt 499. - 
as the body is then moſt vigorous / and; being un- 
employed in any other purſuir, its natural pro- 
penſity to this is the greater: beſides, at this 
time, the advantage of a few hours ſleep can be 
readily, obtained, by which the Prolog PEE 
are, in a great meaſure, reſtoree. N 
J. With an empty ſtomach; bor the office of 
digeſtion, ſo material to the reſtoration: of bodily” 
ſtrength, is then not inggrrupted, Laſtly, 
3. In the vernal mogths ; as nature at this ſeaſon; 
in particular, incites all the lower animals to ſexual 
intercourſe ; as we are then moſt vigorous and 
- ſprightly ; and as the ſpring is not only the ſafeſt, 
but likewiſe the moſt proper time, with reſpect to 
the conſequences reſulting from that intercourſe. 
Ic] is well aſcertained by experience, that children 
' begotten in ſpring are of more ſolid fibres, and 
| conſequently more vigorous and robuſt, than thoſe 
re in we heat of W h or . "od 
lt may be colected from hs following | circum- 
ſtances, whether or not the gratification of the 
ſexual impulſe has been conducive to the wellbeing 
of the body; namgly, if it be not ſucceeded by 
particular laſſitude, and if the body has not in- 
creaſed in heavineſs, or the ĩnaptitude to motion 
or thought, which, upon the whole, is a good 
ſymptom; as it indicates, that the various powers 
have ſuſtaĩned no eſſential loſs, and that the ſuper- 
Wen matter only is evacuated.— Further, the 
\ Uu 173 good 
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good appearance of the urine, in this caſe, as well 

as-cheerfulneſs and vivacity of mind, alſo prove a 
favourable coction of the fluids—alt of which ſuſ- 
ficiently evinces an unimpaired-ſtate of the animal 
ſunctions, a due e maj 2 a free 1 
tion of the blood. 

There are, e 3 in Adi this 
gratification is the more detrimental to health, that 
it has been immoderate, a 
L nature, but particularly in Ye following ſituations: 

1. In all debilitared perſons; as they do not 
poſicſs ſulficient vital ſpirits; and as their ſtrength, 
after this enervating emiſſion, is conſequently more 
 flowly reſtored. In theſe, digeſtion neceffarily ſuf - 
ſers, perſpiration Eta Non gov hn 

2. In the aged; ankle view best is diminiſhed, 
whoſe. frame is weakened by the moſt; moderate 
enjoyment, and whoſe . ſtrength, already reduced, 
ſuffers a till greater diminution, from every loſs, 
Jas. e e wth AHI) of 
the whole body. 5 wo 

W B A a 
turity by an early intercourſe with the other 
ſex, they become enervated and emaciated, and 
inevitably ſhorten their lives. 

4. In dry, choleric, and thin 8 EY 
even at a mature age, ſhould more rarely indulge 
in this paſſion, as their bodies are already in want 

6 both of — 
| e 


without the impulſe of 5 
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erſully diminiſhed by the ſexual intercourſe, while 
the bile is violently agitated, to the great injury of . 
the whole animal frame.—Lean perſons generally 
ate of a hot remperament ; and the more heat there 
is in the body, the greater will be che ſubſequent 
. dryneſs. Hence, likewiſe, to perſons in a ſtate of 
intoxication, this intercourſe' is extremely perni- 
cious ; for the additional reaſon, that the then in- 
creaſed circulation of the blood towards the head, 
may de attended with dangerous conſequences, 
ſuch as burſting of blood · veſſels, apoplexy, &c.;— 
the © Do n N to ſimilar 
dangers. . | 
"36s 8 as the powers re- 
quilite do the digeſtion of food, are thus drawn off, 
| 77 | 
becomes burdenſome to the ſtomach. | 5 
6. Aſter violent exerciſe; in which caſe it is ſtill 
more hurtful than in the preceding, where muſcular 
ſtrength was not conſumed, but only required to 
the aid of another function. After bodily fatigue, 
on the contrary, the neceſſary energy is in a man- 
ner. exhauſted, fo that every additional exertion 
muſt be of double diſadvantage to the body. 
7. eee eee 
in, than in ſpring and autumn; becauſe the pro- 
ceſs of eoncoction and affimiliation is carried on 
with leſs vigour in ſummer, than in the other ſea- 
ſons, and conſequently the loſſes ſuſtained are 
not * recovered. mY. a ſimilar reaſon, the 
5 | ſexual 
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| N commerce is more weakening, and the ca 


pacity for it ſooner extingtiſhed, in hot than in 


remperate cliimates. The ſame remark is appli- 
cable to every warm temperature combined witn 
moiſture, which is extremely apt to debilitate 
the ſolid parts. Hence hatte 78, dyers, bakers, 
brewers, and all thofe expoſed to ſteam, en 
have relaxed and weakly fibre. 8 
8. In a poſture of body, which: requires 2. 
muſcular exertion, it is comparatively more weak 


_ eningz as, in this caſe, various nh are ens 
pended at one time. 


It is an unfavourable 3 ir the reſt this 2 
ſexual- connection be heavy and uncaſy; which 
plainly indicates, that more has been Joſt, than could 
be repaired by ſleep: but if, at the ſame time, it 
be productive of relaxation, and affect the inſenſible 
perſpiration, it is a {till ſtronger proof, that it has 
been detrimental to the body. There are, as has 
been before obſerved, two principal cauſes, from 
which the indulgence in this paſſion. has a debili- 
tating effect on the conſtitution, particularly in 
men: — 1. by the convulſive motion of the whole 
frame, combined with the impaſſioned ecſtaſy.of 
the mind; and, 2. by the. loſs of this efſential 
fluid, more than by any other circumſtance. But, 
if it be not emitted, the ſubſequent relaxation is 
inconſiderable, and not much increaſed even on 
the following day, if the ſemen ſhould be, gzeQed, 


| ron a repetition of the intercourſe.—It certainly 
6 d 


* 
* 


| +. 


a 
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em wanted mc: Fielliogs of the ſerotum may 


_ ariſe bim a flagnation'of the ſeminal fluid in theſe \ 


poor ſachſwelhings, if they really take place, are 
not attended with any danger; a8 experience in- 
forms us; that they are either again abſorbed, to 
the bthefit of the body, or if the accumulation of 


eg, e e en ee E; 
ee wes: lep wits de 


bonds, of "moderation, in th reſpect, does not 
continue long; one hour's ſleep is generally ſuffi- 


cles to recover their energy. Such temperance 


"3 


i highly beneficial to the whole body, while” it 


fervestanimate'all irs powers, to promote inſen- 
fibls perſpiration; as well as the circalation of the 


bloed. The ſemen can be emitted without ins 


„ ood Ama iy Ras 


is;- when the:reſervoirs are full, and a material ſti- 
mulus is the cauſe of it, os hens ON | 


4 wn ee 


As it is principally this Aoid which affoid# views 


manner deſtroys the ardour for every thing great 
and beautiful, and furrenders the voluptuary, in the 


prime of his life, to all the terrors and infirmities of 


1 2 age, from which even the conjugal 


eity, muſcular ſtrength and energy to the amal 

wnuachine, the frequent loſs of it cannot but weaken 
che nerves, the ſtomach, the inteſtines, the eyes, 
the heart, the brain, in ſhort, the whole body, 
together with the powers of the mind it in a 


8 


K | - "0p. 
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ſtate cannot exetnpt him. 'The: moſt certain enn 


ſequence of exceſs in venery is hypochondria, fre- 
quently accompanied with incurable melancholy : 


the unhappy victim endeavours to exhilarate him- 
ſelf by a repetition of theſe convulſive exertions of 


his vital ſpirits, and thus precipitates) himſelf into 


ſtill greater miſery.— Many of the diſeaſes of the 
eyes originate in ſuch intemperance; and theſe 


votaries of pleaſure are not unfrequently attacked 
with tabes dorſalis,, or conſumption, of the back, 


which generally proves fataklll.... 


Here likewiſe, every individual ought to pay 
eee conſtitution. Some ere pro- 


vided by nature with an uncommon portion of 


bodily. vigour, while others are but ſparingly ſup- 
plied: the former, therefore, overcome light tranſ- 


greſſions of this kind, without any danger, while 


the latter cannot commit exceſſes with impunity. 
The natural inſtinct ought always to be conſulted, 
* in whatever relates to this function; but it ſhould 
not, as is frequently ther caſe, be confounded with 
the artificial ſtimulus. | Hypochondriacs, indeed, 


as well as thoſe who make uſe, of many nouriſhing 


articles of food and drink, are ſometimes ſtimulated 
merely by a certain acrimony in the abdominal 


veſſels; ſuch a ſtimulus, however, is Wally un- 
connected with the impulſe of natuee. 


Frequent and copious emiſſions during leep are. 


| productive of equally bad effects; they bring on 
the frailties of Age at an. "oy period of life, and 
| ſoon 


* 
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| ſoon; preparecthe/ exhauſted ſufferer for the grave. f 

But infiniteſ more dangerous is the ſecret vice f 
ohaniſm, which weakens the body more than any 
other ſpecies of debauchery,” By this unnatural 
präctice, à greater quantity of ſemen is evacuated, 


than by the natural commerce between the ſexes 3 


the vital ſpirits cannot operate ſo uniformly, as to 
countetbilance the convullive effects which agitate 
the whole ahimal frame; and the circumſtances, 


which render this hateful viee ſo deſtructive to both 


ſenes, Pärtfeularly at a tender age, are, that the 
opportunities of committing it are more frequent 
chan thoſe” for the ſexual intercourſe, and that it. 


bur too readily becomes habitual, The i imagination 


which; by the natural union of the ſexes, is in a 


certain degree appeaſed and ſatisfied, becomes 


with every repetition of onaniſm more diſordered, 


| and is continually furniſhed with ſididinous Timages: 


and although the frequent loſs of ſemen is, for 
a conſiderable time, ſupplied by a fluid of an infe- 
rior quality, yet, even by this imperfect ſupply, 
the body: is drained of the ſpititous and moſt va- 


| luable parts of its fluids. All kinds of evacuation, 

when immoderate, are prejudicial to health; but 

that of the ſemen is particularly ſo; ſor it is an 
_ eſtabliſhed fact, that every ſtimulus: increaſes the 


ſecretion of humours, and that nature is thus forced 


to make irregular efforts, to reſtore the loſſes ſuſ- 
tiained, in the moſt: ſpeedy, though in vi conſe- 


e the moſt ruinous manner. (ef 
rn . mM As 


* 
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males, while they are in a ſtate of preguauey, the 
connection with pregnant women appears ta be 
phyſically imptoper, Although che dangerem 
conſequences thence ariſing, both to the 
and child, may have been exaggerated, yet che em 
brace of women far advanced in pregnancy is cer- 
rainly. nor conformable to, the laws of nature, and. 
ought not to be conſidered as à water of indiffer- 

ence. Such females as wantonly fubmit to it may 


readily miſcarry; as the fetus is thus much com: 


preſſed, and an additional flow of humours is thereby 
_ occaſioned: for the fame reaſon, common women 
rarely become pregnant Ie however, in max - 
ried life, this intercourſe, notwithſtanding i ita im» 
propriety, muſt be indulged i in, it ought to be 
practiſed with precaution, and not too frequently 5 
as ſuch exceſſes not only may weaken. the mother, 
but likewiſe are attended with effects very; hurtful 
to the child. Nay, it is aſſerted by ſome anthors, 
that the frequent caſes of hydrocephalus, or dropſy 
in the head, are to be aſcribed chiefly. to this prac» 
rice among parents a concluſion which, _ 
hypothetical, 1s not altogether unreaſonable. :: 
A connection with females ſuckling RE ao 
not leſs improper ; as the milk is thereby cor- 
rupted, and the health of the infant affected. Nor 
is it juſtifiable to gratify this paſſion during the 
menſes; for, theſe may be thus either ſuddenly 
ſuppreſſed, or, by the increaſed acceſs of the fluids, 
8 may 


e e 8 
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may terminate in in hemorrhage of the womb: |. 
beſides which, the ſexual intercourſe during this 
Period, as well as for ſome days immediately pre- 
ceding, cannot anſwer the purpoſe of generation; 
|  +becauſe the ovum of the female, being but weakly 
attached, is again ſeparated . by the periodieal diſ- 
churge. Hence the congreſs of the ſexes is moſt 
generally crowned with fertility, after the catemenia 
have ceaſed; for then the female is in the moſt 
proper ſtate for fecundation, iſo that the ovum has 
ſufficient time to be conſolidated, before _ next 
' menſtrual evacuation. 

Not with a view to ſatisfy idle curibſity, bub for 
the information of the judicious reader, I ſhall in- 
ſert here ſome particulars, relative to the nature of 
the ſeminal fluid. The ſemen in men, as it is 
emitted in the act of coition, conſiſts of vatious 
compound humours. Beſide the real ſemen pre- 
pared in the ſcrotum, and depoſited in the proper 
veſicles, it is mixed with the peculiar moiſture 
contained in the latter, with the liquor ſecreted by 
the proſtrate gland, and probably alſo with ſome 
mucus or phlegm from the urethra, It is of a 
_ greyiſh colour, rather inclining to white, is gluti- 
nous and tough, has a very volatile, penetrating 
# ſmell, and is of conſiderable ſpecific gravity. In 
water, the thicker part, which in all probability is 
the pure ſemen, ſinks to the bottom; another part 
draws in fine threads, and forms a delicate pellicle 
on the lune of the water. In perſons not arrived 


0 at 
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n of maturity, and likewiſe in dene 
adults, it is of a thin and watery conſiſtence. In 
the freſh ſemen of thoſe who are capable of pro- 
creating, we find a great number of animalculæ, 
Which can be obſerued only by means of the moſt 
powerful microſcopes: they do not appear to be 
mere veſicles filled with air; as they ate formed of 
different parts, ont extremity being ſomewhat 
ſpherical, the other ſmaller and rathet pointed 
their ſuppoſed ſe will be mentioned towards the 
concluſion of this chapter, when P ph on the 
different theories of generation. 

As part of the ſmall artery, tete which 1 
| bod is propelled into both teſticles, runs imme- 
diately under the ſkin, and conſequently it is con- 
ducted from a warmer to a much colder place; 

as the ſeminal tubes in the teſticles are very delicate 
and long, and take throughout a ſerpentine courſe; 
the canal traverſing the upper teſticle (epididymis) 
being alone thirty feet long and upwards z as, laſtly, 
the narrow ſeminal tubes paſs over into the wider 
canal of the epididymis, and this again into the ſtill 
wider ſeminal paſſage : it is obvious, that the ſe- 
cretion and evacuation of the ſemen not only taxes 
place very ſlowly, but alſo in very ſmall quantity. 
Nature ſeems to employ a conſiderable time in 
preparing and perſectionating a fluid, which is indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to the propagation of the ſpecies. 
The quantity, therefore, which is expended in 
every intercourſe between the lexes, ond which ia 

computed 


+ 
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an to be equal to half an ounce veight e, 
can be but gradually replaced. Hence it happens, 


that even men of ſtrong conſtitutions cannot in- 


Aolge in the pleaſures of the bed, more than once 
in three or four days, for any length of time, with- 


out in ſome degree impairing their health, and di- 
miniſhing their "ſtrength. Theſe remarks, how+ 


| ever, apply chiefly, and almoſt excluſively, to the 


male ſex; for, with regard to women, it is an er- 
roneous notion, that they ſecrete any ſemen; what 
has formerly been conſidered as ſuch, conſiſts 
merely of a pituitous liquor, enn from the 
wews as well as the vagina. 


To return from this ſhort digreſſion, I ſhall fur- 


* obſerve, that where it may be otherwiſe law- 
ful, it is an excellent and healthful rule, (however 
£ Judicrous it may appear to the ſenſualiſt,) to gratify 


"# 


the inclination to the ſexual commerce only at re- 
gular ſtated periods, ſo that nature may become 
habituated to it, without making unuſual and hurt- 


ful efforts. This might be attended with the ad- 
ditional advantage, that perſons, in a conjugal ſtate, 


would not be fo apt to commit exceſſes, which in 
the end, are always productive of ſatiety and indif- 


ference towards the object of former affection, and 


- © This aſſertion, as well as that immediately following, 
reſt upon the authority of Prof. Lopex, of Jena; and I here 
refer. to his excellent work: Elements of Medical Anthropo- 


logy, &c.” (in German), p. Ye Ire edition, 8v0» 


alen, 1793. 
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which are undoubtedly. the frequent. cauſe of a frees g 
ble and degenerated offspring. No irregularities 
whateyer are more certainly puniſhed than thoſe, of 
 yenery ; and, though the conſequences ſThapld nog = 
immediately take place, they unavoidahly follow, 
and generally at a time when they are moſt ſeyerely 
felt; ſometimes in the organs of generation alone, 
and ſometimes over the whole body. Even the 
connection with the moſt beloved perſon, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of whom has been long and anxiouſly wiſhed 
for, does not exempt the voluptuary from theſe 
hurtful effects, if the bounds of moderation be 
exceeded: the imagination at length becomes 
much diſordered; the head is filled with no other 
5 libidinous images; the idea of ſenſual enjoy- 
ment excludes the reflections of reaſon. Thus 5 
Nature becomes in a manner forced to conduct the 
fluids to the parts of generation, ſo that ſuch un- 
fortunate perſons. cannot relinquiſh this deſtructive 
habit; they are troubled with inyoluntary emiffions . 
of the ſemen, which are extremely debilitating, and 
\ * Which either deprive them entirely of the faculty 
| ol procreating, or deſtroy the elaſticity of the parts, 
Bb and corrupt the ſemen to ſuch a degree, as to pra- 
duce only feeble and enervated children. 
IT In thoſe who lead a life of debauchery, ſpaſ. | 


3 modic affections, and even ruptures, are not un- 

* : common: vomen are afflifted with the Ruor albus, | 
* violent fluxes of the menſes, falling down of the 
8 9 and wangen eber maladies of a dif- 

I eee 6 
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agreeable nature. "Theſe deſtructive effects on the 
body are at firſt manifeſted by a general relaxation 
ol the ſolids: the whole nervous ſyſtem i is reduced 
to a ſtate of extreme debility, which is rarely, H 
erer, removed by the moſt rigorous. adherence to 
| Hence. neceflarily ariſe, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, the almoſt infinite varieties of hypochondria, 
and mental imbecility, to ſo alarming a degree, that 
perſons of this deſcription cannot direct their des 
to one ohject, for a quarter of an hour together, 
Their ſpirits are exhauſted; their memory as well 
as their judgment are greatly impaired ; in ſhort, 
all the faculties of mind, all its ſerenity and tran- 
quility, are ſo much affected, that they ſcarcely. . 
enjoy one happy moment. The external ſenſes do 'F 
not ſuffer - leſs upon theſe occaſions ; the eyes, in 
particular, become ſenſibly weaker, images or fi- 


gures are continually floating before them, and fre- 


_ quently the power of viſion is entirely deftroyed;— 
The ſtomach alſo in a great meaſure partakes of 
theſe troubles, on account of its intimate connection 
with the nerves: from this. quarter ariſe diſeaſes of 
various degrees of malignity the lungs too bes: 
come diſordered ; hence the many lingering and 
incurable conſumptions, which deſtroy numbers in 
the prime of life, , If, however, they eſcape front 
this general cataſtrophe, their bodies become bene 
from abſolute weakneſs, their gait ſluggiſh and tot» _ 
oye and the whole remainder of their days ii: 
4 5 1 
| | 2 ” 8 
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| nnd win painful debility;-—Young Pencz, 88 
well as thoſe whoſe employments require much 
muſcular ' exertion, are in an uncommon degree 
veakened by frequent debauches. Upon the 
whole; the ſexual intercourſe, even within the limits 
of moderation, is more hurtful to ſome individuals 
than to others. Thus, a perſon born of ſtrong and 
bealthy parents is not nearly ſo much hurt by o- 
caſional extravagance, as another, whoſe parents 
were weak and enervated, or who is himſelf threat- 
ened with conſumption; and, laſtly, thoſe alſo ought 
to be abſtemious in this reſpect, who feel an un- 
common laſſitude menen after the leaſt i in- 
dulgencde. 

Ilhere are la; dio Coat own bo bug 
0 e in the habit of committing exceſſes, and who 
| wiſh at once to reform their mode of life ; che con- 
fequence of this ſudden change generally is an in- 
creaſed debility;; they are very liable to fits of the 
gout, hyſteric and hypochondriacal complaints. As 
they are ſenſible of their growing weakneſs, they 
expect to relieve themſelves by ſtrengthening re- 
medies; but theſe render their ſituation ſtill worſe, 
as they are apt to occaſion involuntary emiſſions of 
ſemen in the night, to relax and deſtroy the ſto- 
mach, and at length to produce an irritating acri- 
mony in the inteſtines, which is the frequent cauſe 
of ſuch emiſſions. Even the mild CO 
cannot be uſed here with any hopes of ſucceſs ; 

the e is overloaded with pituitous phlegm, As 

53. | 1 FR _— 


which readily ariſe jaundice and dropſy. Hence it 
is more adviſable, and, at leaſt in a phyſical reſpect, 
more ſalutary, to return from ſuch irregularities by 
ee n due. a too n 1 Nr er 
Dm 


. eber wehr 8 thar moſt bern, 


5 particularly in the higher ranks, do not marry at 
a proper period of life; partly from caprice and 
family conſiderations; partly on account of the 


difficulty to maintain a family, in the preſent more 


expenſive mode of living; and partly from other 
-cauſes which are beſt known to bachelors. Thus 


they enter into the conjugal ſtate, when their frame : 


is reduced by diſſipation of every kind; ſuch de- 


bauchees ought not to be permitted by the State to 


encumber the world with a degenerated offspring. 
On the contrary,” to be married too early, and 
before a perſon has attained to the age of maturity, 
is likewiſe improper and Hurtful, Every candidate 
for matrimony ſhould endeavour to obtain the moſt 
accurate intelligence, whether the object of his af- 


fe&ion' be qualified for the various duties of that 


ſtate, or whether ſne be ſubject to phthiſical, hyſ- 


tetic, and nervous complaints, all of which ought « 


to be guarded againſt ;- as, beſides the miſery of 
being united to a partner not in a ſtate of falubgity, | 


healthy women only will produce ſound and vigor- . 
ous children. Thoſe who do not marry for che *. 
ſake of wealth and family- intereſt, ſhould chooſe a a 


pere and agreeable — as ill · favoured 
wennn 
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_ mothers 5 0 bing Win bessten küchen 
_ * The natural” diſpoſition of à woman likewiſe, in 
tis reſpe&, deſerves to be inveſtigatedʒ previous 
0ð0 the union; for it is ſaid by accurate ohſervers, 
595 * that children moſt generally inherit the propenſities 
ad paſfons of the mother. There 'ought further 


Rh to ſublilt no remarkable difference between the age 
5 92 > of. the married couple : the moſt; proper time of 


like for marriage, in our climate in general, appears 
m. be that between the age of eighteen and twenty 
35 nn che female, and from twenty-two to twenty · ſour 
nin che male ſex—Laſtly, women who are hump- 
backed, or who have had the rickets in their in- 
luancy, ought not to enter the ſtate of wedlock ; the 
ſüormer, in particular, (according to the rules of 
ſiound ſtate· policy, ) ſhould by no means be allowed 
RO Us to marry, until examined by profeſſional perſons, 
1 © whether there be any impediment to child-beating 
3 from the preternatural ſtructure of the pelvis : 
ES * tis frequently renders the Cæſarean operation ne 
ecee.eſſary ; or the artificial ſeparation of the pelvis is 
„VC connected with imminent danger of life. For the 
„„ 4 fame reaſon, even elderly women ſhould not be 
= # 7 encouraged to engage in matrimony, as they either 
1 remain barren, or, if not, they experience —_ 
„ difficult and painful parturition. of 
© *- «Th ſome rare inſtances, however, too great abs 
4; ae may be the cauſe of ſerious diſtempers. A 


9 a 


ys total retention of the ſemen is not indeed always 
* hurtful; but-it Ray be ſo, occaſionally, to perſons 
. 1 oy | - ba 
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naturally» laſcivious, and to thoſe! of à corpulent. 
habit. Theſe are generally provided with an 


abundange-of the ſeminal fluid, which, if too long 


retained in the body, cauſes involuntary evacuations, 

plethera, ſwellings, pain and inflammation of the. 
femjaal veſſels, the inſpiſſation and at length cor- 
ruption of the ſtagnating ſemen and ſometimes,, 
though more rarely, priapiſms, convulſions, me- 
lancholy, and at length furious lewdgeſs, The be. 
male ſex are not leſs liable to diſeaſes from inevi- 
table abſtinenee: loſs of ſtrength, cb/oro/is;, Hur 


albus, hyſterics, and even furor uteriuus, may fome- | 


times: be the conſequence. Yet, I cannot upon 
this occaſion omit. to remark, that theſe effects ſel- 
dom, if ever, talce place in thoſe who live regu- 
larly, and do not encourage libidinous ideas; and 


nery: in the former cafe, they would not only in 
a great meaſure contribute to their vigour of body 
and mind, but alſo to the prolongation of their 
life, —Young women of an habitually pale colour, 
may be juſtly ſuſpected of being troubled with the 


Auor albus that they have an ardent deſire of 
changing their ſtate; or, what is ſtill worſe, that 
they have been guilty of a lam viee, . A 


dilgraceful and deſtructive. 


Io repair the injuries pie on tn an p- 8 
ceſſwe indulgence in the ſexual commerce, ſuch 


means 


1 


et, 15 


that both males and females: would undoubtedly, 
derive greater benefit from total continence, till 
marriage, than by an unlimited indulgence in ve- 
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means * to be employed, ure calinkibed Os 

remove the irregularities which have taken place in 
the functions of digeſtion and perſpiration, and to 
give new energy to the ſolid parts. Wich this in- 
tention, the quantity of food is not of ſo much 
conſequence as its quality; hence the articles of 
diet ſhould be of a nouriſhing nature, of eaſy di- 
geſtion, and have a tendency to promote inſenſible 
perſpiration: in. all ſtates of debility, a light and 
ſpare diet is the moſtaduitable to reſtore" ſtrength, 
without exerting too much the digeſtive organs. 


Hence rich nouriſhment, as well as tough, flatu- 


lent, and crude articles, or thoſe which are liable 


to ferment in the ſtomach, would, in ſuch caſes, be 
extremely pernicious.— But, above all, a greater 


degree of abſtinence from the intercourſe Which 
has occaſioned the weakneſs, cannot be too ſe- 
riouſly recommended; as this alone is generally 
ſufficient to reſtore muſcular vigour, eſpecially 
where age and ſoundneſs of oonſtitution are en 
vour of the individual. O81 TIDE I60S 4 
Although we are poſſeſſed of no 0 ſtrict 
deſe rving the appellation of aphrodifiacs, yet dare 
certainly are means, which tend to promote the 
deſire, as well as the capacity, of carrying on the 
ſexual intercourſe: theſe are either ſuch as contribute 


to increaſe the ſeminal fluids, or ſtimulate the genital 


organs. Of the former kind are thoſe, which 
afford a rich chyle and ſalubrious blood, which 
nay, avg more than uſual to the parts of 

generation, 
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tie j for inſtance, milk, eggs, tender and nouriſh. 8 
ing ment, herbs and roots of a mild ſpicy nature, 
and ſuch as promote the ſecretion of urine, mode - TOON 
rate bodily exereiſe, particularly on-horſe-back, &c, E 
Merely li mulating remedies, however, ſhould oo 
be employed without great precaution, eſpecially @_ 
by the weakly, and thoſe beyond a certain age; for 
the emiſſion of ſemen, in theſe, is generally at- 
tended; with debility and diſguſt: while ia young 
and robuſt perſons there. is no neceſſity to increaſe 
rhe, quantity of that fluid by artificial means. 0 
There are likewiſe remedies of an oppoſite tet 
deney, more effectually anſwering. the purpoſe. of 
moderating, or rather checking a too violent pro- 
penſity to venery,. than thoſe before ſtated, with. a2 
view to promote it. In the preſent ſtate of ſociety, 
and particularly among maritime nations, where a 
great proportion of men and women are obliged to 
lead a ſingle life, the means conducive to diminiſh 
this paſſion, are not leſs important, and n 
. attention. Of this nature are 
I. A laborious and rigid life, much bodily exer- 8 
Ge little · ſleep, and a ſpare diet; ſo that the fluids 
may be more conducted to other parts, and that 
they may not be produced in greater quantity, than 
is required to the ſupport of the body. For the 
ſame reaſon, it is adviſable, as ſoon as the deſire 
of committing exceſſes riſes to any height, imme-- 
Au to reſort to ſome ſerious avocation, to make | 
Wer 40" 
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uſe of dels -mutriciore fubliancened food. and drinks 
to avoid all diſnes peculiarly ſtimulating; the palate, 
| and nabſiainifions the ook pal OO _ y_ 
nous liquors. | AG 11/5458; * 
2. To ſhun every dy of erf 
is intithacy with'the other ſex; amorous converſa- 
| tions; bjdinous wy rang ave books) Pie- 
| futes, Te: R e 
3. A coc Aegünen 1 in every pelt det 
Plato and Ariſtotle recommended the cuſtom of 
going barefooted, as a means of checking the ſti- 
mulus to carnal deſire; ſo that this indecorous prac- 
tice was conſidered by the ancients as a ſymbol of 
chaſtity. The cold bath was likewiſe ſuggeſted'for 
this purpoſe; others again, among whom may be 
teckoned Pliny and Galen, adviſed to wear thin 
ſheets of lead on the calves of the legs, and in the 
region of the kidneys. Wich the ſame intention, 
and probably with better effect, may be uſed the 
cooling articles of nouriſhment; ſuch as lettuce, 
water-purſlane, cucumbers, & e. for common 
drink, mere water; and, if the impulſe of paſſion 
ſhould: increaſe; a ſmall quantity of nitre, vinegar, 
or vitriolic acid, may be added to the water, ſo as 
to render it a more cooling drink. Vet all theſe 
and ſimilar remedies are of little or no advantage. 
to the habitual voluptuary, eſpecially if ſubject to 
hypochondria. The exciting cauſe in ſuch perſons: - 
not unfrequently proceeds from a difeaſed'abdomeny 
wg as has been before obſerved, may be ſo 
much 


* 
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math obs; then all cher reinedies ure in 


vain, until the material ſtimulus of ſuch obftruRtions 
be removed.—Laſtly, | 

4. The various extenuants, ſuch as ſpices of all 
kinds, particularly the ſmoking of tobacco, violent 


exerciſe, &c. are equally unſafe; as theſe would 


inevitably impair the health of perſons naturally 
lean, ſanguine, and choleric ; while in cold and 
phlegmatic temperaments, they would rather tend 
to increaſe than to abate the ſtimulus. - | 

Having now, as far as was conſiſtent with the 


FO of this work, inveſtigated both the beneficial | 


and detrimental conſequences of the ſexual inter- 
courſe, I propoſe to conclude this ſubject with a 
conciſe view of the principal theories of generation, 
which have been offered by the ableſt phyſiologiſts, 
and which I have extracted from the before · men- 
tioned work of Mr. Loder. 

e The origin of the firſt germ of che n 
(fays the learned Profeſſor,) “ and the manner of 
its formation, is ſo obſcure, that of all the conjec- 
tures made by the moſt attentive and ingenious 
obſervers, none has yet obtained general credit, or 
arrived at any degree of certainty. The ſexual 
function appears to belong to thoſe ſecrets of na- 
ture, to the developement of which the powers of 
the human underſtanding are altogether inadequate. 
Vet, it is not undeſerving the attention of a reflect- 
ing mind, to become acquainted with the diverſi- 
** e that have prevailed on thus ſubject, 


* „ and 
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and particularly thoſe which have the greateſt hare 
of probability in their favour. 

c Some of the ancient naturaliſts have ſearched 
for the firſt germ of the embryo, not within the 
bodies of the parents, but abſolutely in external 
objects; while they maintained, that it is introduced. 
from without, either by the air, or or particular arti- 
| cles of nouriſhment ; and, if it happen to meet with 
a body qualified to accompliſh its formation, it 
then receives life and grows; but, in the contrary 
_ caſe, it paſſes away unchanged. This whimſical 
conjecture is undeſcrvedly tranſmitted to our times, 
by the name of panſpermia ;—it does not deſerve to 
be refuted, as it is founded on no obſervations, oy 

is totally inconſiſtent with experience. | 
% By another hypotheſis (generatio —— it 
was aſſerted, that a variety of inſects, and even of 
the ſmaller animals, may originate from extraneous 
ſubſtances, by mere fermentation and putrefaction, 
without previous generation, or any intercourſe of 
males and females.—Thus maggots were faid to 
ariſe from putrifying meat, and in wounds; fleas 
to grow 1n urine and feces, &c. But more accu- 
rate obſervations have inſtructed us, that ſuch ver- 
min are then only generated in putreſcible bodies, 
when the eggs of thoſe inſets, which feed upon 
putrid ſubſtances, have been there previouſly de · 
poſited.— Vet there is a certain kind of minute 
animals, which ſeem to receive life merely from 

the vivifying powers of nature, being bred in ſub- 
1 15 | ſtances | 
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ftarices foreign to their ſpecies; and to theſe per- 


haps the preceding theory is ſo far applicable, as 


their origin is involved in obſcurity, 

ec Other naturaliſts have aſcribed the firſt germ 
of the-embryo excluſively to the ſemen of the male. 
Hence aroſe the fingular opinion, that the ſmall 
embryo, with all its parts, is already depoſited vi- 
ſibly in the ſemen; or, that it may be produced 
from this humour by mere fermentation, or chemi- 
cual proceſs, without the co-operation of the animal 
body. Hence alſo the hypotheſis formerly main- 
tained by ſeveral eminent writers, that the animal- 
culz of the ſemen are to be conſidered as germs 
of embryos ; that, with every intercourſe between 
the ſexes, an innumerable quantity of theſe is in- 
troduced into the female parts of generation; that 
only one or two of ſuch animalculæ arrives at the 
ovaria, from theſe returns to the womb, and pro- 
greſſiveiy grows there; but that all others neceſ- 
farily periſh . This bold 2 is not only 


®* Ludwig von Hammon, a young man, born at Dl 
during the time of his ſtudying medicine at Leyden, and in 
the courſe of his microſcopical purſuits, diſcovered, in the 
month of Auguſt 1677, in a drop of the ſemen of a cock 
recently diſſected, a kind of ocean, in which ſwam thouſands 
of little lively active animals. The ſame phenomenon was 
alſo obſerved in the mature ſemen of other male animals 
and in theſe animalculæ were immediately thought to be ſeen 
the germs of ſubſequent perfect animals. By this diſcovery, 
& key was ſuppoſed to be found, which would unlock 8 
whole e of generation. 


1 incom- 


beſides other ſtrong arguments againſt it, in a 
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| incompatible with the wiſdom. of the Creator, but, 


6, 


manner refutes itclelf by this circumſtance, that in 
by very different creatures, for inſtance, in men and 
in aſſes, there art found animalcule completely 
ſimilar, while in animals of the greateſt reſemblance 
in other reſpects, we meet with animalculz alto- 
gether different. For this reaſon, they. muſt be 
looked upon as little creatures inherent in the ani- 
mal body, and which indeed may form an eſſential 
part of a fruitful ſemen, but the uſe of which | is yet 
unknown. ; 
e Another ſe& of natural philoſophers qetributed \ 
| to both ſexes an equal ſhare. in the procreating 
function, while they maintained, that the germ of 
the embryo originates in a mixture of the male and 
ſemale ſemen, the latter of which proceeds from 
the ovaria. Among later naturaliſts, the celebrated 
Burron was the principal ſupporter of this opinion. 
: He endeavoured to eſtabliſh this hypothetical no. 
tion, by conjoining with it the idea of certain in- 
ternal forms, which were requiſite to the formation 
ol the parts of the body; in conſequence of which 
he maintained, that the ſex of the embryo is deter- 
mined by the circumſtance. of its conſiſting of a 
greater quantity of male or female ſemen. —But, 
as the ſuppoſed female ſemen does not proceed 
from the ovaria, and, as the ovaria are not con- 


nected with the womb by any tubes, but merely | 
| 10 ſolid e it follows that women ſecern no 
<3 SLE OS | Is 
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ws and, what is improperly ſo called, is only, 
as I have already obſerved, à pituitous liquor ſe- 
creted from the uterus and the vagina. It is fur- 
ther inconceivable, that the embryo could be en- 
| dowed with corporeal parts, different from thoſe 
of father and. mother, if it originated merely i in the 
mixture of the ſeminal fluids of both, and if theſe 
ſhould comprehend all the individual parts of the 
body. Beſides, the fanciful internal forms of Buffon 
cannot be proved by any argument or obſervation. 
„ Still others have aſcribed the germ of the 
embryo to the mother alone, while they granted 
to the male ſemen no other power than that of 
vivification. Theſe philoſophers; among whom 
we find HALLER and Box Er, ſeriouſly aſſerted, 
that the whole body of the embryo lies already - 
prepared in the ovary of the mother, ſo that it re- 
quires: only to be developed afterwards, and that 
the male ſemen communicates merely the firſt im- 
pulſe to this developement. They certainly went 
too far in this aſſertion; yet it is highly probable, 
that the crude matter already exiſts in the ovary, 
and that it is firſt animated by the ſemen of the 
male, and thus qualified for its gradual formation. 
_  « Reſpecting the manner in which the embryo 
is formed, there prevail two principal theories, 
miner, that of evolution * „ and that of gradual 


_ Formation, 


24 „ (Gays the fheotionn Pr. 
e of Gittingen,) & we, and indeed all the cl 


1 


| formato (geg). Agrecably'0 th former, 
it was conjectured, that all organic bodies, which 
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of Adam, were at one time, 1 fat, pent up in the two. 
ovaria of our common mother Eye. There we lay, as it 
were aſleep; and, though aſtoniſhingly little creatures, yet 
completely organized bodies, and perfect miniatures of the 
forms we have fince aſſumed ; for, ſays Haller, * All our viſe 
e cera, and the bones themſelves were then already formed, although 
in a hind of fluid flate.” That which we call impregnation, 
is nothing elſe than the action of awakening the germ from 
its lethargic ſtate, by means of the male ſemen, which ſti- 
mulates the little creature's heart to the firſt pulſation and 
> ON. 
The ſame kind of thn: has lately induced a very cles 
"ines naturaliſt of Geneva, and a warm advocate of this 
theory, to plan out for us a hiſtory of organized bodies pre- 
vious to the ſtate of impregnation, from which we learn, 
1. that we are all much older than we ſuppoſe ourſelves 
to be; 2. that all mankind are exactly of the ſame age, the 
groat- grandfather not a ſecond older than the youngeſt of 
| his great grandehildren; 3. that this reſpeRable age, which 
we are all of, may be about fix thonſand years, The fame 
natural hiſtorian alſo agrees entirely in opinion with Bazin z 
that ſince this charming long ſeries of years, when we were 
all packed together, along with Cain and Abel, and the 
other two hundred thouſand millions of men, which, ace 
. cording to the beſt calculations, have ſince that period gone 
guo pius Eneas, quo Tullus dives, et Ancus ; in a word, ſince the 
/ firſt ereation, during which time we have heen in a kind of 
lethargic ſleep, though not entirely without motion; that 
during. the whole fifty-ſeven centuries, I ſay, previous to 
our being awakened by the above-mentioned ſtimulus, we 
* were, according to Bazin's opinion, always growing by im- 
perceptible degrees ; for inſtance, we were moſt probably 
0 U 
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have already originated, or which may at any fu- | 
ture time originate from one another, have been 

combined, or in a manner encaſed one within ano- 
ba pag of the world s 


PR * 
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than when all their ö as 
it is very natural to ſappoſe, that we muſt then have been 
conſiderably more pinched for room. In this manner, our) - 
apartment became gradually more eaſy and comm 
in proportion as our forefathers were evolved ;- and we 
agreed with it, for we kept continually ftretching ourſelves 
more and more, until the N of evolution 1 laſt 
came to our turn ! 1% 918 

Such is the ludicrous account & a theory which, blen 
leading to the moſt extravagant and romantic concluſions, 
was ſupported by the great Baron Hatter, and by the fill 
living 8rALLAuZ AI, one of the Directors of the Ligurian 
Republic. Theſe eminent men haye endeavoured to ſupport 
| the dodrine of the pre · exiſtence of complete organized mole- 

cule-in the ovaria of females before impregnation, by many 
experiments and obſervations, which, at firſt ſight, appeared 
do be io far concluſive, that they obtained full and general 

credit for more than thirty years. Prof. Blumenbach him- 


ſel, not only believed in the truth of this abſurd doQrine, LY. 


but defended it in many of his earlier writings... At length, 
however, the ſacceſs he unexpectedly met with, in an expe- 
riment inſtituted with a ſpecies of a green armed polypus 
(conferva fontinalis), and its aſtoniſhingly rapid powers of re- 
production, induced this candid philoſopher to acknowledge. | 

| his former errors, and to publiſh an Efay on Generation,” 
in which he boldly attacks all former theories 3 attempts to 
refute them, partly by argument, partly by his peculiarly 
humorous mode of expoſing the inconſiſtencies they lead to; 
and, at the ſame time, propoſes a new hypotheſis, the ſub- 

ſtance of which I ſhall inſert in a ſubſequent page, n | 
| "OT OOO will be conſidered. . 
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and chat they required 8 
to bring them to a ſtate of perfection. The ſup · 
Porters. of this theory alleged the inſtance of the 
vine fretter, which evidently contains in itſelf ſeve · 
ral generations, as likewiſe that of the butter- = 
which lies already formed in its caſe, and various 
other plauſible examples ; but, above all, they en- 

_ deavoured to explain their Ea ae by the origin 
N of the chicken in the 8 3 IP > 2 Hind 


. To fach readers as are . 
acquainted with the particulars of this extraordinary con - 
Jjecture, it may be uſeful to illuſtrate it with the following 
account, extracted from the Eſay before quoted, rom the. 
pen of Prof. Blumenbach, _ ? 

Mr. Pau,” ſays he, © a natural hiſtorian of great res 

pautation, has (in his preface to the 8th vol. of the ColleSion 
| Academique, p. 22, & Teqq.) objeted to Haller's demon- 
ftration, that allowing the membranes of the yolk with its 
| inviſible veſſels to have pre-exiſted in the hen, yet it is poſſi- 
ble that the embryo is only formed during incubation, and 
that its blood · veſſels afterwards unite with the blood · veſſelz 
2 of the membranes. of the yolk, and thus form an anaflomoſir. 

4 Baron von Haller immediately declared loudly againſt 
this objection, and denied it as a thing altogether- impoſſible, 
that the tender veſſels of the microſcopic embryo ſhould be 
capable of anaſtomoſing with the large blood-reſſels of the 
grant yolk, 2 
% Rut what is rather fngular, is, that this ane moſt, in- 
genious and meritorious author, who denies the poſſibilit7 

of ſach an anaſtomoſis, ſuppoſes without any heſitation, and 
in the ſame work, when explaining human conception, that 
the very minute germ, as ſoon as it has arrived at the cavity 
of the uterus, forms an adheſion with it, by means of the 
N Ca b in che fume OY that he denies : 
$4. & GY 
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"dire: e of the contrary. The objeos 
tions which have 3 againſt this opinion, 
Rn . | | coverning 
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moſis taking place between the microſcopic and tender 
branches of the umbilical veſſels, mn. eat 


— maternal uterus. 


The modern advocates for the theory of n have 
taken this obſervation of the yolk of the egg, as the prop of 


their hypotheſis.—Long before this, however, the ſpawn - 


the frog had been employed for the fame ſervice. _ 

Near a century indeed before that period, FFORTIOY 
DAM: announced the wonderful diſcovery, that the black 
points in the ſpawn of a frog were ſo many perfectly- formed 
little frogs, and that they pre- exiſted in che . n. 
not to be diſcovered by the naked eye. 


ue. The good man ſcemed to have had a preſeninent of the 


uncertainty and inſtability of all vain worldly honours; and 
be therefore, as is well known, ſoon after betook himſelf to 


a more ſolid myſterious enjoyment, in which Mademoiſelle 
Bourignon bore a part. And, indeed, it happened as he 
appears to have foreſeen ; for the ungrateful world. now. 


aſcribe the merits of that diſcovery to the celebrated Anyk 


| SpALLANzZANt, who has maintained it in ſeveral of his writings,: 
but more particularly in the ſecond volume of his Differ». 


tazioni- di fifica animale e vegetabile.” ee ee ee 


1780, 8b. | 
| He calls the little black points 8 


. of frogs, tadpoles, or young frogs ; and, as this little black 


point exactly reſembles the ſame in the unfecundated ſpawn, 
he reaſons, agreeably to his logic, that the tadpoles muſt 


have exiſted in the mother. I do not know what would be 


thought of a chemiſt who ſhould aſſert that the Arbor Diaus 
pre · exiſted in a maſs of amalgam of ſilver, becauſe, when a: 
weak ſolution of ſilver was poured on it, a little tree ſeemed 


GR: it,-One ought'to be aſhamed of waſting: 
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concerning the. minuteneſs of the germs, PAIL 
Na of monſters or bodies of preternatural 
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much time in the refutation of an aſſertion, the ey 
which any unprejudiced perſon, who is not altogether un-: 
accuſtomed to obſervations of the kind, * 
ſelf of, every ſpring. 

„ Whoever has taken the ends e 
the ſpawn of the frog, muſt confeſs, that the idea of demon- 
rating the little black points contained in it, to be ſo many 
complete formed tadpoles, partakes greatly of Brother Pe- 
ters method of reaſoning in the Tak of a Tub, where he 
demonſtrates to his brothers, that a brown loaf is a piece 
of excellent roaſt-mutton —But the abettors of the theory 
| of organized germs have gone a ſtep further in ſupport of 
their opinions. They refer to caſes where even young girls, 
in all their maiden i innocence, have become pregnant, from 
ide untimely and premature evolution of ont en. 
ganized germs. 

KTThe concurrence of fats b bee ee ne 
| happened, that in the very ſame year in which 8wam - 

merdam announced his diſcovery in the ſpawn of the frog, 
 & caſe was publiſhed in the Ephem. rerum nat. curioſ. de- 
livered to the ſociety by a celebrated court-phylician of thoſe 
times, Dr. CLavvivs, which exactly ſuited, as a confirma- 
tion of Swammerdam's opinion.—_A miller's wife was deli- 
vered of a little girl whoſe belly ſeemed of un unuſual ſize. 
Eight days afterwards this big-bellied child was ſeized with 
ſuch violent pains and reſtleſſneſs, that every one who wa 
preſent thought, that it could not outlive the next inſtant. 

The fick infant, however, in the mean time, actually bore 
a well-formed, elegant, lively little daughter about the ſize 
of one's middle finger, which was regularly baptized. Du- 


all other impurities were duly diſcharged; but both the little 
eee and — died ON * 
(Prof. 
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ſhape, may be eaſily removed: but, a more weighty 
objection made againſt this theory, is that which 
relates to the reſtoration of parts loſt from the 
body, and which appears to be irrefutable. Be- 
_ fides theſe conſiderations, many arguments may be 
produced to ſnhe w the futility of this doctrine. 
More probable than the former, unqueſtion- 
ably is the theory of gradual formation*. Accord- 
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(Prof Blamibach ſays, in a note „ labjoined to this account, 

that he has made uſe of the very words of a contemporary 
phyſician, Dr. Orro, who was conſulted by the grand- 

mother (the miller's wife) during her pregnancy. His ne- 

Phew has vindicated and illuſtrated the whole hiſtory in a BY 
moſt learned and ingenious manner: D. G. J. Aug. Ot- 
tonis Epiſlola de fatu puerpera, i nam ana GED 

1740, 8yo.)  \ 

Wh. ow eee 
another from the Tranſactions of the Academy of Sciences 

at Stockholm, where, on diſſecting a young girl, bones, 

teeth, and hairs were found in a tumor of the meſentery. 

Theſe two caſes he looks upon as principal evidences for 

the truth of eee een W 
ther. 1 5 

0 A definition of Met defirves 0 be inſerted. 

here, as it is more conciſe, and as its author, Prof, Blumen 
bach, bas not only embraced this doctrine as the moſt ra- 

tional on a ſubje& of ſo myſterious a nature, but has likewiſe 

been at great pains to elucidate the gradual formation of | 
animate bodies by an additional hypotheſis his nur farma- 4 
tivur ¶ Bildungs-trieh ), or the ſpontaneous effort of nature in 13 
ing homogeneous ſubſtances. It is ſuppoſed,” ſays Po 
| he, that the prepared, but at the fame time unorganized 
- rudiments of the ſœtus, firſt begin to be gradually organized, 

* > e | 7 W . 
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ing to this it is ſuppoſed, that previous to generation 
there exiſts no real germ, but crude matter only, 
from which the parts of the organic body are gra- 
dually formed. The power by which this forma- 
tion is accompliſhed, is a certain formative. effort 
pervading all nature, (nzsus FORMATIVUS; vit 
plaſtica, vis eſſentialis,) manifeſting! its activity ac- 
cording to equal and determinate laws, although in 
a different manner, in the functions of nutrition and 
generation, as well as in the reſtoration of parts. 
a accidentally loſt. Upon the whole, it may be 
wr aſſerted, that. Tis 6 is a mere : modification of, 


"+ 
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8 i 8 i place of Pe PIR due time, 
and under the neceſſary circumſtances. This is the doctrine 
of 'Epigeneſis.” And with a view to corroborate this ſup- 
poſition, the learned Profeſſor makes the following catego- 
rical declaration: „ That there is "no ſuch thing in nature, as 
generation, after being duly prepared, and having arrived at ite 
Place of deflination, tales on a particular action, or niſue, which” 
mifus continues to af through the whole life of the animal, and that 
by it the firſt form of the animal, or , is not only determined, 
but afterwards preſerved, and when deranged, is again reſtored.” 
A. nifnt, which ſeems therefore to depend on the powers of life, but 
ewhich is as diſtin? from the other qualities of living bodies,” { ſenfi= 
bility, irritability, and contradiility, ) as from the common properties | 
of dead matter : that it is the chief principle of generation; growth, 
nutrition, and reproduction; and that, to diflinguiſh it from mu 
others, it may be denominated ibe FogmaTive Nisus. “ 
1 ſhall only add, that: this is, at preſent, the prevailing 
theory in the German Univerſities; though, i in 1 5 cs dh 
e e 4 
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the univerſal power of vitality. If no obſtacle be 
_- oppoſed to this plaſtic effort, the young organic 
body then receives its uſual and proper form; but, 
in the contrary caſe, there ariſe various unnatural 
ſhapes and monſters. By the influence of climate, 
-aliment, mode of living, and other incidental cir- 
cumfſtances, this effort of nature. may, in the courſe 
of life,” be vatiouſly modified; nay, it is liable to. 
changes in the very firſt crude matter, or in the 
plaſtic lymph, by the different conſtitution of the 
male ſemen.—But the principal arguments. in fa- 
vour of the theory of g gradual formation, are juſtly 
derived from the firſt origin of plants, from the 
formation of the chick in the egg, and from the 
reproduction of ſuch parts of the body, as have 
Wen wh either by accident or neceſſity.” oa 


— 
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of the Pazzrons and Arrzcrmng if the Minn jo 
their relative good and bad effets on Halb. Fo 


HE tempeſtuous ocean n does not ea ſcenes 
more diverſified, than the various affections 


of the human mind. They ariſe partiy from the 
mind itſelf, and partly from the various ſtates and 
conſtitutions of the body. As no remedies, ex- 
cept rational arguments, and the counterpoiſe of 
oppoſite paſſions, are availing with the former; the 
latter can only be removed by improving the bodily | 
diſpoſition. It is principally from this ſource, that 
many perſons are violently affected from the moſt 
inſignificant cauſes, and others are little, if at all, 
influenced by the moſt .calamitous events. Ir is, 
for inſtance, obviouſly from a phyſical cauſe, that 
violent medicines, poiſons, the bite of mad ani- 
mals, produce timidity, fits of anger and rage ; or, 
that accumulations of black bile in the abdo- 
men make people reſerved, peeviſh, melancholy, 
and ſtupid. What we wiſh to think, and in what 
manner to purſue the operations of the mind, fre- 
quently does not depend upon ourſelves. The 
choughts of the ſober are very different from thoſe 
of the man in a ſtate of intoxication, A certain 
— os e : diſh, 
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_ of reaſon. _ 
. de | 
ſource of his mental actions. Affections and paſ- 
ſions are different one from another in degree 
only. The former imply the inclination or pro- 
penſity to a paſſion; the latter, the realized affec- 
tions, whether ſimple or compounded ; or in other 
words, they conſtitute an actual and perceptible 
degree of ſenſual defire or averſion. According 
to Lord Karms, paſſions are active and accom- 
panied with deſires; affections are inactive and 
deſtitute of paſſion. He alſo diſtinguiſhes between 
wiſhes and deſires: the former he calls the higheſt 
activity of the affections. Compaſſion and wiſhes 
for the better, are in his idea affe#ions : pity, and 
a defire after what is better, he calls paſions. _ - 
Paſſions operate upon the body either ſuddenly, 
or ſlowly and by degrees. Sudden death, or im- 
minent danger of life, may be the conſequence of 
the former: a gradual decline and conſumption, 
that of the latter. The paſſions, as ſuch, may be 
aptly divided into two principal claſſes, thoſe of an 
agreeable and of a diſagreeable nature. Men of 
ſtrong imagination chiefly ſuffer from paſſions of 
the violent kind, while thoſe of more underſtanding 
and leſs fancy are ſubject to ſlow emotions of the 
mind. Indolent perſons, and thoſe whoſe ſenſations 
are not quick, are, upon the whole, leſs paſſionate; 
CIO combine acute feelings, and a lively 


imagination, 
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imagination, with a clear underſtanding: rb 
_—_— minds are generally the moſt impaſſioned. _ 


All paſſions, of whatever kind, if they riſe to a 
high and violent degree, are of a dangerous ten- 


| dency ; bodily diſeaſe, nay death itſelf, may be 
their concomitant effects. Fatal apoplexics have z 
frequently followed ſudden dread or terror. Cata⸗ [ 


| lepſy and epileptic fits not rarely accompany im- 


moderate afflichon, or diſtreſſing anxiety. Hypo- 
chondria, hyſterics, and habitual dejection, may 
indeed ariſe from a variety of phyſical cauſes; but 


they are as frequently generated by the paſſions or 
ſufferings of the mind alone, in individuals other- 


diſeaſes of the body occaſionally terminate in men- 
tal diſorders. In either caſe, the malady muſt be 
rr by phy ſical, as well as moral remedies. 

t is only by the conſtitution and education of 


the body, that the paſſions may be rendered uſeful; 
for, if uncontrolled and left to themſelves, they 
affect us as a tempeſt does the ocean, without our 


being able to counteract their pernicious influence. 
Since all affections whatever conſiſt in deſire or 
averſion, they muſt neceſſarily be accompanied 


with repreſentations of ſo lively a nature, as to in- 
duce the body to perform motions conformable to 
them. Conſequently the affections muſt alſo be 
accompanied by ſenſible motions within the body, 


eee eee 


which 


wiſe healthy. Diſeaſes of the mind, aſter ſome 
time, produce various diſorders of the body; as 


— 1 Lots; 
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_ bodily actions, and, as it were, pervades the whole 


and theſe two | 
tion of health and liſe more than all the medicines 
that can be contrived. But of the other affections 
of the mind, we can, in moſt inſtances, obſerve 
: ſcarcely any other effect, than that of irregular 
motions, which, not unlike medicines, in a limited 
degree, and under certain circumſtances, may be 
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nee worte or leſs violent) according to the degree 


of the affection. Joy, for inſtance, enlivens all 


animal frame. Hope has nearly a ſimilar effect; 


occaſionally - uſeful. Hence the' dominion over aur 
paſſions and fes ions is an eſſential and indiſpenſable 


requifite'to bealth. Every individual, indeed, is at 


bis dirth provided with a certain baſis of inclinations, 


and wich his peculiar moral temperament: the 


moſt tender infant, even before he is capable of 


ſpeaking, diſcovers by his features and geſtures the 
Principal inclinations of his mind. If theſe be foſ- 


tered in his ſuſceptible breaſt, they will grow up 

with Him, and take £6: deep a root, that the adult 

cannot, without the greateſt ee eee 
them by the power of reaſon. 5 


- 


The phyſical ſtate of the e vw 
when the mind etjoys a moderate degree of gaiety, 
ſuch as is generally met with in healthy and vir- 
tudcusf people. The circulation of the fluids and 

Perſpiration are carried on with proper vigour; 
eee prevented or _— by 
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a. Dag tp . 0 JC 09 
Ks Jiu is that ſtate of the mind, inch i el er 
| traordinary:pleaſure ; in which it enjoys a high de- 
grer of conteutment and happineſs. The activity 
of the whale machine is enlivened by it; the eyes 
| ſparkle; the:ation of che heart and arteries is in- 
| creaſed ; the circulation of all the fluids. is more 
- - vigorous and uniform; it facilitates the cure of diſ- 
e eſes in general, and forwards the period of con- 
valeſcence. The different degrees of this affec : 
tion are, Gaiaty, Cheerfulneſs, Mirth, Exuitation, 
Raptures, and Eaſtaſies. Habitual joy and ſerenity, 
ariſing from the perſection, rectitude, and due ſub 
ordination of our faculties, and their lively exereiſe 
on objects agrecable WO conſtitute e 
rational paß. * n 7 0 
eee eee e * afford ce- 
ef. 4-proper ſtate of perſpiration, and all food of 
an apericnt quality, and caſy digeſtion, may be 
— conſidered as cantributing to a joyful tone of mind. 
A pure, dry air, and every thing invigorating the 
functions of the body, on the well-being (of which 
the ſerenity of mind greatly depends, has 4 tend- 
ency to obviate ſtagnations, Joy further is more 
ſalutary, when combined with other moderate af- 
fections, than it is by itſelf; the various bodily. 
exertions, as well as the employments of the 
ns in PII ta” are more 
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ſucceſsfully niantiged: ' 
removes the'noxious'particles of the body, and in 
this reſpect is equal, nay ſuperior in ſalubrity, to 
bodily exerciſe ; but exceſs and too long duration 
of this paſſion diſſolve and carry away not only 
the ſuperfluous, but likewiſe many uſeful fluids, 
and more than the natural functions can reſtore. 
Hence, this too violent motion and diſſipation of 
humours is attanded with relaxation and heavineſs; 
and ſleep alſo is prevented, which alone could mo- 
derate the nerves, that have ſuffered from too great 

tenſion. On this account, the celebrated Sanc- 

ToR1vsdifſuades perſons from gambling who cannot 
control their paſſions ; beeauſe of the joy attend- 
ant upon their ſucceſs,” followed by reſtleſs nights, 

and great abſtraction of perſpirable matter. Sudden 
on account of the. great waſte of energy, and the 
lively vibration of che nerves, which is the more 
noxious after long reſt, | Nay, it may become dan- 
gerous, by cauſing expanſion and lacerations of the 
veſſels; bloodſpitting, fevers, deprivation of under- 


have foreſeen, any Joyful. event, the body is gra- 
dually prepared to undergo the emotions connected 

nith it. For this reaſon, we ought to fortify our» 
ſelves with the neceſſary ſhare of firmneſs and come 
Poſure, 20 meet joyſul as well as diſaſtrous ridings. 
F : Laughter is ſometimes the cect or conlequence 
of * and RT e ſudden diſ . 
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| Randing, fwooning, and even ſudden death. If ve 
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appointment of the mind, when d wan abe 
ject which, inſtead of turning out ſerious and im- 
portant, terminates unexpectedly in inſignificanee. 


Within che bounds of moderation, langbing i 2 


 falutary emotion, for, as a deep inſpiration of air 
| takes place, which is ſucceeded by a ſhotr and fre- 
| quently repeated expiration, the lungs are filled 
with a great quantity of blood, and gradually emp- 
tied of it: ſo that its circulation through the lungs 


is thus beneficially promoted. It manifeſts a ſimi- 


lar effect on the organs of digeſtion. - Pains in the 
ſtomach, colics, and ſeveral complaints that could 
not be relieved by other means, have been fre- 
quently removed by this. In many caſes, where 
it is purpoſely raiſed, laughing is of excellent ſer- 


vice, as a remedy, which agitates and enlivens the 


whole frame. Experience alſo furniſhes us with 
many remarkable inſtances, that deep-ſeated ulcers 
of the lungs and the liver, cluding every effort of 
art, were happily opened _ neg” by a Wer wt 
15 . re eri ll. 
Hope is the anticipation a; ara} -eſcinſ« 
ment of an expected good. It is attended with all 
the favourable effects of a fortunate event, without 
poſſeſſing any of its diſadvantages; becauſe the 
expectation of happineſs does not affect us in ſo 
lively a manner as the enjoyment of it. Beſides, 
it is not liable to thoſe interruptions, from which 
| no human pleafure is exempt; it is __— 
| objects, and 
ps 
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e keeps within the bounds of moderation; 
luſtly, the ſenſe of happineſi contained in hope far 
exceeds the ſatisſaction received from immediate 
enjoyment, conſequently alſo has a' more beneficial 
influence on health, than good fortune realized. 
Although hope is, in itſelf, merely ideal and illu- 
ſive, and preſents its flattering and embelliſhed 
images to the fancy in a borrowed light, yet it is 
nevertheleſs, if thoroughly conſidered, the only 
genuine ſource of human happineſs. Hope, there- 
fore, is the moſt favourable ſtate of mind to health, 
and has frequently preſerved the well-being and 
| prolonged the exiſtence of thoſe, whoſe e 
eee were the leaſt promiſing. 


Tove, viewed in its moſt favourable light, pre- 
ſents to us a picture of permanent Joy, and is at- 
tended with all the good effects which joy produces. 
It enlivens the pulſations of the heart and arteries, 
promotes the exerciſe of the different functions of 
the body; and it has frequently been obſerved, 
| that a ſtrong attachment to a beloved object has 
cured" long ſtanding and waſting diſorders, which 
had reſiſted all medicinal powers, and which often 
had been conſidered incurable. The changes 
which this paſſion can effect on the powers and the 
whole diſpoſition of the mind, are equally remark- 
able. For, the extraordinary exertions, to obtain 
poſſeſſion of the object of our wiſhes, excite a ſen- 
fation and conſciouſneſs'of ſtrength, which enables 
| Nen not only to undertake, but alſo to perform 
0 MM 3 things 
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things of the moſt aſtoniſhing; haue. lade 
Alted ſtate, he ſets. all difficulties ar defiances and 
ſurmounts every obſtacle... i deſerves, laſtly, to 
5 be remarked, with regard to this as well as molt 
oſ the other paſſions, that the obje& of a favourite, 
inclination. may again excite the 5 e, 
or the lat ſenſt of cer uchar hing: 9 
Sorrow is the reverſe of joy, and e either | 
9 ſuddenly or lowly, according, as.the cauſe. of it is 
of. greater or leſs importance and duration, The 
loweſt degree of it is called Concern;—when it ariſes 
from the diſappointment of hopes and endeavours, 
it now is Vexation; - when ſilent and thoughtful 1 it 
ſettles into Penſroencſs or Sadneſs hen it is long 
indulged, ſo as to prey upon, and poſſeſs the mind, 
it becomes, habitual, and grows into Melancholy, 
Sorrow increaſed and continued, i is called Grief; jp 
when toſſed by hopes and fears, it is Diſfraction r 
when all theſe are ſwallowed up by it, it ſettles into 
Deſpair, —The higheſt degrees of ſorrow are called : 
Agonies., 
Sorrow rarely proves „ fatal; be W 
it deſtroys the neryous energy, it does. not. haſten 
the circulation of the blood, with the rapidity of 
other paſſions, but rather retards its courſe. Yet, 
there are examples of its ſpeedy and fatal effeQts,— 
Nor unlike a ſlow poiſon, ſorrow cruſhes and over- 
comes the powers of mind and body; it weakens 
the whole nervous ſyſtem; the heart beats pro- 
kad lower; the circulayion of the blood and 
other 
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other fluids becomes more inert; theſe fluids fre- 
quently ſtagnate in their channels, and generate 
evils more ſerious than ſadneſi itſelf. Further, the 
face turns pale, and at length yellow and tumid, 
the body and mind are worn out; the courſe of the 
blood through the lunga muſt be aſſiſted by ſre- 
quent ſighing; the appetĩte and digeſtion become 
© vitiated and thus ariſe obſtructions, hyſteric ana 
hypochondriacal complaints,” and, at lengih, com- 
plete conſumption, which is inevitable deſtruction | 
to che body, frequently in the prime of life; and 
in ſpite of the healing art. Perſons who. indulge 
themſelves in fretting, very ſoon loſe their appetite, 
together with the power of digeſtion; their mouth 
has a bitter taſte ; flatulency; colic, ſpaſms, faint- 
_ ings, and the long lift of ſtomachic complaints 
neceſ{farily follow.” Men become ſubject to the 
blind he morrhoids; women to ſuppreſſion or other 
irregularities of the menſes, coſtiveneſs, or chronic 
diarrhœa. The bile, on account of the retarded 
eirculation, either grows hard and produces in- 
durations of the liver, or it is mixed with the blood, 
and generates jaundice or dropſy. Such perſons 
become in time exceſſyely irritable and peeviſn; 
with the conſtant retutn of grief, the mind, at 
length; is totally employed in contemplating its 
wretched ſituation, ſo that it finds new food for in- | 42 
creaſing it in almoſt every object it behoſds. Thus "IM 
the whole imagination is by degrees unhinged, and | 
the moſt uſual conſequences of ir are, the: deepeſt 
. MM 4 MEMAnchouy 
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or complete inſanity . ſometimes cancer, and at 


other tümes a ſpecdier dilſblution by what in hen 


cauſes of many paſſions, but alſo ſupport and ſoſter 


E29 7 : * 
called, Breaking the hear. 
7 N ** 


all che deep-tooted affections, ſince they collect 


and fix the attention of the mind on certain indivi- 


dual objects, and make us reflect che more keenly 


on the cauſes of the paſſions, the leſs ve, age inter- 


rupted in theſe fond reveries, by other ſenſations. 


| 6 eee, dete e ak 


and e — vet weben eee 


by not indulging in it, or rather by denying our- 
| ſelves the enjoyment which grief in certain ſituations 


_ affords, | Moral arguments of conſolation, if pro- 


perly adapted to the capacity and mental diſpoſition 
of the ſufferer, have in theſe caſes hkewiſe a pow- 


company of perſons, who are ſond of relating their 
calamities, and recounting their misſortunes. On 


the contrary, whatever has a tendency to cheer 


the mind, and to divert it from diſagreeable.;ob- 


_ . jets, ought to be inſtantly. reſorted. to. Of this 
nature are, company, buſineſs, cheerful muſic, the 
ſocial affections. The body ſhould. be frequentiy 

rubbed; with dry cloths, perfumed with amber, 


Nor: e and the like; * the luke warm 
Gagat . bath 


* 


e  erful influence. Thoſe whoſe minds are affected 
by ſorrow, ought to avoid as much as poſſible the 


* 
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1 be employed with great advantage.” and, 
ik circumſtances permit, the patient ſnould remove 
to a warmer and driet climate. If temperately 
uſed, a weak. and mild wine is here of excellent 
ſervice, but an immoderate indulgence in wine 
may diſorder He Romach, ng he un of acid 
it contains. 25 { elt nie 

Meeping eee accompanies flaw if it he 
not too intenſe: tears are the anodynes of grief, 
and ought not to be reſtrained by adults. We frel 
in weeping an anxiety and contraction of the breaſt, 


res 


which impedes reſpiration; probably, becauſe then 
a ſuperfluous. quantity of air is contained in the 


lungs, which, is forcibly expelled by ſobbing. By 


this obſtruction in breathing, the blood, which 


| ought to be reconducted from the head, accumu- 
lates in the lungs, and conſequently alſo in the 
veins: hence ariſe redneſs; heat of the face, and a 


flow of tears, which are regulated in quantity by 


the degree of fadrieſs that produced them. Their 
principal advantage conſiſts in averting the danger 
to be apprehended from grief, by diminiſhing the 
ſpaſmodic motions in the breaſt and the head, and 
by reſtoring regularity in the proceſs of reſpiration, 
as well as in the circulation of the blood: hence 
people find themſelves much relieved after a plen- 
 Lful flow of tears, except that "Om are of popes 
hurtful to the eyes, 


+ .Grief ariſing from an ungratified dente of re- 
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tive of x diſeaſe very common among the Swiſs, 
and which ſometimes, after-a ſhort ſtate of melan- 
choly,'rrembling of the limbs, and other fymptoms - 
apparently not very dangerous, hurries the unhappy | 
fufferer to the grave, but more frequently throws 
kim into a conſumption; and generates the moſt 
fingular whims and fancies. Perſuaſions, punifh- 
ments, medicines; are here of no ſervice ; but a 
ſuddenly revived hope, or gratification of the pa- 
tient's. wiſhes, have a powerful effect; provided 
e Ri ee ee e e pe 
already taken place. 
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ſeizing many unfortunate ſufferers in mental difor- 
aud thoſe of great ſenſibility,” of both ſexes, aſter 
melancholy affections and other exhauſtions of 
ſtrength, are particularly ſubject to this diſorder. 
It begins with irregular paroxyſms, and manifeſts 
itſelſ by an unde ſinable indiſpoſition, a dry tongue 
without thirſt, anxiety without a viſible cauſe, want 
pale and copious urine, occaſional ſenſutions of 

cold and ſhivering, ſometimes clammy ſwears; 

ſometimes colic; | ficepleſiveſs, ' and  diftraftion; 
According to the experience of Manningltam, this. 
ſever generally terminates, in the courſe of thirty 
or. forty days, by ſaintings, ſilent reveries, and 
death; unleſs it be relieved, in the beginning, by 
bracing and * remedies. 


Among 19 
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Among the mournſul paſſions we may alſo in- 
clude. an extravagant degree of loue, or ſuch aa 
tranſgreſſes the boundaries of -reaſon, It is then 
10 longer a pleaſure, but a diſquietude of mind, 
_ diforders the underſtanding ; gradually conſumes 
all che living powers, by a flow fever; prevents, 
All the paſſions, indeed, may in their more violent 
degrees occaſion a depravation of the underſtand- 
to produce ſo fatal an effect. This mental diſorder, 
to whieh both ſexes, but principally women, are 
ſubject, ſhould be oppoſed in time, by phyſical as 
well as moral remedies, Much may be done here 
by education, and a proper choice. of ſociety. The 
imagination ſhould be withdrawn from ſuch images, 
as may encourage inordinate and exceſſive love 
and it cannot be denied, that young ſemales in 
particular are frequently precipitated into this 
weakneſs, merely by reading improper novels. 
This imbecility of mind becomes the more dan- 
gerous in young people, as it is generally increaſed 
by ſolitude, and their ignorance of the real world 
Exalted ideas of virtue, of greatneſs of mind, and 
a generous ſelf-denial, are excellent antidotes; but, 
il the body ſink; under the weight of paſſion, even 
theſe exertions are inſufficient to ſupport the energy 
of the mind. The phyſical remedies to be reſorted 
to in theſe ſituations are, rigid temperance, à fru- 
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gal and leſs nouriſhing diet) e 
and much exerciſe: ee enen n 
is a happy marriage. $020 lara: EET 
Ol all the piltibintine can did be ede, 
* is none from which we may expe& greater 
denefit, than from a rational gratification of love. 
On the contrary, à too ardent paſſion is attended 


with the moſt dangerous phyſical conſequences: ĩt | 


| is nearly related to diſappointed love, which uſually 


eus itſelf by a-teſerved melancholy, a general 
_ diſtruſt, and a complete miſanthropy, which how- 
ever externally appears only under the character of 
kfitudeand depreſſion. It is apt to be followed by 


a ſuppreſſion of che 3 FANG: ee of the 
lungs, and even inſanity. ee ee 
Diſappointed love is ee detrimental to 


dealth, and gradually deſtructive of the body; it 


fometimes produces furor uterinus in ſemales of a | 
horemper and romantic turn ee n. =. 


paſſion itſelf be radically curd. 

The moſt dangerous effect of love 1s $064 
this-pitiful affeRion, like diſappointed love and 
pride, is very liable to terminate in madneſs *,— 
In fanguine temperaments, the exceſs of this affec- 


tion is Wine 85 emen moſt em | 
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178 . to eee of in- 
Lanity, we generally meet with three different claſſes, I 
Grit conſiſts of men depriyed. of their underſtanding by 


pride; r e e e of women, by 


jealouſy. .' | 1 4 RY Tops” DETET 7 3-8 cr il, #3 
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tithes dye" Their Avids are impelled to 4 more 


rapidity, that valuable fluid which ſtimulates them 
to venery. Upon the whole, ſuch perſons are 
much addicted to eaſe, pleaſure, and every ſpecies 

of gratification, which ſuits their irritable nerves : 

their ſkin and muſcles being ſoft and acceſſible to 
every ſtimulus, their fluids thin and rarefied, it 
may be eaſily conceived, that their humours cir- 
culate with rapidity to the parts of generation, and 
that their nerves are thus conſtantly excited to de- 
fire. The dreadful conſequences are but too fre- 
quently viſible in young perſons, whether ſingle or 
married, who have too early indulged i in ſuch ex- 
ceſſes. Hence originate, tabes dorſalis, waſting of 
the. limbs, ſpitting of- blood, . pulmonary conſump- 
tion, hectic fever, and the whole train of unac- 
countable nervous diſeaſes, ſo called for want of 
more proper names; beſides a hoſt of other diſor- 
ders, moſtly-incurable. 

ee a es ak; the 
torrent of cheſe and fimilar paſſions, man ought 
not only to be ſeriouſly apprized and convinced of 
his danger, and the dreadful . miſery which follows 
intemperance and exceſs in this point; but he 
muſt: alſo -ſfubmit to a ſtrict and regular mode of 
hfe, if he aſpire to riſe in the dignity of his na- 
ture above the rank of the lower animals. He is 
à rational being, though his ſenſitive faculties every 
HART him of his animal nature. Hence 
Yeu the 


rapid cireulation, and ſecrete, with preternatural © 
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the Glowing particulars cannot be too much 1. 
tended to: a conſtant and uſeful employment u- 
lutary exerciſe. of the body, till it be moderately. 
| fatigued ; temperance in eating and drinking; ab- 
ſtinence from ſtrong and heating food and liquors; 
bracing and hardening the body ; "avoiding the 
| habits leading to effeminacy, ſolitude, and too 
much reſt; laſtly, a ftrift attention, from early 
youth, to the _ bag ut be wo of ee 15 
051 ariſes fed ſelf. love or eiter parti- | 
cularly in ſuch individuals às have neglected to 
cultivate their own talents, or to whom nature has 
denied certain qualifications of body or mind, 
hich they cannot avoid ſeeing in others, and eſ- 
pecially when they are witneſſes of the proſperity 
ok the perſons poſſeſſing ſuch ſuperior qualities. 
People of a narrow mind, and thoſe of à con- 
fined education, are moſt ſubje& to this meam 
paſſion. Envy deprives thoſe addicted to it, of 
appetite for eating, of ſleep, of every enjoyment, 
and diſpoſes them to febrile complaints; but in 
general it is hurtful to thoſe only, who brood over, 
and give way to this corroſive affection. For the 
world contains vaſt numbers, who ſhow their 
envy at almoſt every event productive of good 
fortune to others, and who yet attain a very great 
age. Joy at the misfortunes,” or the diſcovered 


foibles of others, ſelf· flattery, calumny againſt their 
neighbours, fatire and ridicule; are the never-fail- 
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„ econ ecmating finite; - education 


and improvement of morals are its only antidotes. 
_ - Envious perſons commonly give too much im- 
-portance to trifles, Hence, they ought to be in- 
ſtructed to employ themſelves in more uſeful pur- 


ſvits; to judge of things according to their true 


value, and to accuſtom themſelves to a philoſophic 
coolneſs: they ought to learn, how to overcome, 


or at leaſt to moderate, their ſelfiſhneſs; to balance © 


their-expeRations with their deſerts, and to equal 
or ſurpaſs others, in their merits er than in their 
pretenſions. N, 


Fear weakens the powers of the mind, relaxes and 
congeals every part of the human body, retards. the 
pulſe, hinders reſpiration, obſtructs the menſes, 


tremor and dread; frequently too it excites, per- 
ſpiration, ſince it diſorganizes every thing linked 
baer. ee e It is apt to 


Fear or anxiety is the . of een 5 


ſometimes alſo perſpiration ; hence it produces 


| lay Aden o Gmen. Perſons of a re. 


laned habit are, by great fear, thrown into a per- 
- ſpiration*reſembling the agonies of death; while 
'. athers cannot retain their urine. The timorous 
are more readily attacked by epidemical diforders 
than thoſe poſſeſſed of courage; , becauſe fear not 
only debilitates the energy of the heart, but at the 


151 
* 


lame time promotes the abſorption of the ſkin, ſo 
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| . 1 che timid more liable to contagion... 
Upon the whole, fear increaſes the malignity of 
difeaſes; changes their natural courſe ; aggravates 
them by a thouſand incidental circumſtances, "ſo 
that they reſiſt all remedies, and ſuppreſſes the 
efforts of nature ſo as to terminate in ſpeedy diſſo- 
Jution. The uſual conſequences of violent and ſu- | 
e fear, produced by a diſordered imagina- 
tion, are eruptions in the face, ſwellings, cutaneous 
inflammations, and painful ulcers. In ſome in- 
ſtances, too, fear has produced pays loss of nd 
epilepſy, and madneſs“ itſelt. 
| Baſhfulneſs is an inferior pole of. Ps which 
retains'the blood in the external veſſels of the face, 
the breiſt, and the whole body. Hence, in: fe- 
males of a delicate conſtitution, and tranſparent 
| ſkin, we obſerve the bluſhing not only in the face 
dut alſo in the boſom. If carried to a greater de- 
gree, it is attended with conſequences much more 
important, particularly in the individuals before- 
mentioned: it may ſtop the flux of the menſes and 
prove fatal, if an attack of a fever ſhould accele- 
rate the cataſtrophe.— A very high degree of 
en eme hte Gen a Gone en _ 
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c gentleman, now living in Edinburgh, who was at Liſdon in 
the awful earthquake of 1755; and who, from the 


fright which ſeized him upon ſceing whole ſtreets tumble 
2 before him, r e We * pin bn 


and ſwoons; at the ſame time, it may ſtop ſalutary 
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4 in men; though, from modern e ducati nz ſtances 
- 6f this kind become every day more rare. An 
extravagant degree of baſnfulneſs cloſely borders 
on ſear: if the queſtion does not proceed from vice 
or corrupted manners,” it may be corrected by 
„ e de pe I 17a 
Poũition. n 
Terror, er de dead of an evil ſurpriſing us, 
before we are able to prevent it, is of all affections 
the moſt deſtructive, and the moſt difficult to 
be avdided, becauſe its operation is unforeſeen and 
inſtantaneous. To ſhun all the opportunities that 
may lead to it, is perhaps the only remedy. Per- 
ſons who are feeble and poſſeſſed of much ſenſibi- 
lity, are moſt ſubject to terror, and likewiſe moſt - 
affected by it. Its effects are, a ſudden and vio- 
lent contraction of almoſt every muſcle, that ſerves 
to perform the voluntary motions. It may further 
occaſion polypous concretions of the heart, inflam- 
mations of the external parts of the body, ſpaſms, 


evacuations, particularly perſpiration and hemor- 
rhages 3 it may repel ulcers and cutaneous erup- 
tions, to the great detriment of health, and danger 
of life. The menſes are ſometimes inſtantaneouſly 
ſtopped by it: palpitation of the heart, trembling 
of the limbs, and in a more violent degree, con- 
vulſions and epileptic fits, or a general catalepſy, 
and ſudden death itſelf, are the ſubſequent effects. 
15. terror quickly impels the blood to retreat from 

lo NN the 
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_ the ſkin to the internal parts, it very forcibly checks 
| the circulation of all the fluids” If anger be mixed 
with terror, there not unfrequently- ariſe violent 
hemorrhages, vomiting, and apopleny. Temor 
has been known at once to turn the hair grey. 
An inattentive and ill: directed mode of educating 
children, often lays the foundation of this error, 
Vhich is difficult to. be eradicated at a more advanced 
age. Perſons under the influence of this paſſion, 
ſhould be treated like thoſe who ſuffer from any 
other ſpaſmodic. contraction. Tea, A little vine, 
or ſpirits and water may be given to them; vine- 
gar, lavender- drops, or ſpirits of hattſhorn may 
be held to the noſtrils; warm bathing of the feet, 
and emollient injections may be of advantage; 
and, upon the whole, the different evacuations 
ougght to be promoted; — but, above all ae * 
mind requires to be duly compoſed. val 0 
Anger ariſes from a ſenſe or ene ee, al. 
fered injuſtice, and the impetuous deſire of revenge. 
Its different degrees depend upon the impreſſions 
made by the injury, or the malignity of the diſpo- 
ſition to vengeance. In the former caſe, namely, 
when the ſenſe of injuſtice is the prevalent feeling, 
anger affects us like terror, and produces ſpaſmodic 
contractions and ſtagnations in the liver and its 
veſſels, ſometimes ſo conſiderable as to change the 
bile into a concrete maſs; hence, from this cauſe 
W often ariſe the gravel and ſtone of the blad- 
der. More obvious n of anger, if 
93 "p< | * 
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joined to affliction, are paleneſs of the face, palpi- 
tation of the heart, ſtammering of the 2 
trembling of the limbs, and jaundice. eig 
416 on the contrary, the hope of revenge be the 
prevailing feature in anger, violent commotions 
take place in the whole ſyſtem; the circulation of 
all the fluids, as well as the pulſations of the heart 
and arteries, are viſibly increaſed; the vital ſpirits 
flow rapidly but irregularly through the limbs; 
the muſeles make uncommon efforts, while ſome 
appear almoſt palſie$; the face turns burning red; 
the eyes ſparkle ; the whole body feels elated and 
inclined: to motion. This 8 e n 
far the moſt common. 
Anger and terror are, therefore, Saale hire 
ful to the tender bodies of infants, who are poſ- 
felled" of extreme ſenſibility, eaſily affected, and 
conſequently much expoſed to theſe paſſions, on 
account of the proportionably greater ſize of their 
nerves, and their inability to correct paſſion by the 
influence of reaſon, They are liable to be ſo fe- 
verely affected, that they may ſuddenly die in con- 
vulſions, or retain for the whole life a weakly body; 
terrified upon the ſlighteſt occaſions. When chil- 
dren are apt to cry in ſleep, when they ſtart up and 
make motions indicating fear or terror, it muſt not 
be always aſcribed to actual pain, but frequently to. 
dreams, which fill their young minds with terrible 
images, 
are oſten frightened while awake. All parents 
SF NN 2 know 


eſpecially when from a bad cuſtom" they 
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know, how much ſome children are addifted to 
| anger and malice, and how difficult it is to top the © 
_ ebullition of theſe paſſions. Hence, we ought: to 
beware of giving the moſt diſtant encouragerngnt 
to ſuch deſtructive emotions. For it is certain, 
that both men and women of an iraſcible, temper 

| Perſons of an irritable diſpoſition are more fre- 
quently expoſed to anger than others; they are 
more eaſily ated upon by every affection. Hence 
the tendency to anger is particularly viſible in in- 

dividuals troubled with hyſterics and hypochondria, 
as well as in debilitated and diſappointed men of 
letters. But perſons of a hot and dry temperament, 
of ſtrong black hair, and great muſcular ſtrength, 
are likewiſe much ſubject to fits of anger. 
A moderate degree of chin paſſion is frequently 
of advantage to phlegmatic, gouty, and hypochon- 
driac individuals, as it excites the nerves to action: 
but, if violent and riſing to rage, it diſſipates the 
more volatile parts of the fluids, and is productive 
of the moſt noxious conſequences. In the epileptic, 
ſcorbutic, choleric, and ſuch as have open wounds, 
it cauſes feyer,. ſpitting of blood, convulſions, in- 
flammations, throbbing pains in the ſide, jaundice, 
apoplexy, &c. No fluid is more affected by anger 
| than the bile, which by its violent influx into the 
duodenum produces a fixed ſpaſmodic pain in the 
region of the navel, flatulency, vomiting, a bitter 
taſte in the mouth, anxicty and preſſure about the 

208 Pit 
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pit of the ſtomach, and, at length, either obſtruc- 
tions or diarrhœa. Wine or other heating liquors, 
drank immediately after a fit of anger, ſtrong ex- 
erciſe or labour, are attended with conſequences 
ſtill more pernicious, as are alſo emetics, laxatives, 
and blood-letting. - The propenſity to anger is in- 
creaſed by want of ſleep, by heating food and 

drink, bitter ſubſtances, much animal food, rich 
ſoups, ſpices, and, in a word, -by all things that 
have a tendency to inflame the blood. On the 
contrary, perſons ſubject to this paſſion ſhould uſe 
diluent, acidulated, and gently aperient drinks, and 
obſerve in every reſpe& the moſt rigid temperance. 
Such perſons ought to ſleep more than others; and 
employ the lukewarm bath, gentle cathartics of 
cream of tartar or tamarinds, fruit, butrer-milk, 
whey, vegetable aliment, &c.—Among other ar- 
guments againſt anger, young people, particularly | 
the phyſical dangers attendant on this paſſion, it, 
like all the impetuoua emotions of the mind, de- 
forms the face, deprives them of every charm, 
and induces a ſtrong averſion to ſuch companions, 
Thoſe who feel the approach of anger in their 
minds, ſhould, as much as poſſible, divert their 
attention from the objects of provocation; for in- 
ſtance, by reciting a paſſage they have learnt by 
heart; or, — Cæſar did, ee the 
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a 3 in which ſadueſi is blind with 
anger, is the more deſtructive, that it does not diſ- 
charge itſelf in words, or external actions. There 
may ariſe from it giddineſs, inclination to vomiting, 
ſudden, pain in the ſide, great anxiety, and ſimilar 
complaints, ., Somewhat. related to this affeQion 
is, what a German author calls the © mat de cours 
à cruel malady, which comprehends anger, avarice, 
enyy, and ſadneſs. From that ſenſe of neglect 
and unmerited injury, whether real of imaginary, 
which torments courtiers, the habitual ill humour 
of a great proportion of this claſs of men leads 
them to avenge their diſappointment, by oppreſſ- 
ing and ill treating their dependants. To accuſtom 
_- .Jbemſelves to conſider the phyſical and moral vi- 


8 8 3 ciflitudes of life, and the periſhable nature of all 


terreſtrial happineſs, with becoming coolneſs; to 
enlarge their minds by the acquiſition of uſeful 
knowledge, eee eee 

this kind of chagrin. N 

When ſadneſs or fear * ſo much a0 the 
heart and the underſtanding, that all hopes of avert- 
ing the evils apprehended, are extinguiſhed, the 
mind ſinks into Deſpair. We then ſee no comfort 
in futurity, and our ideas of the approaching evil 
become ſo dreadful, that we think ourſelves inca- 
pable to ſuſtain it, and ſeek no other remedy but 
death. There are attacks of deſpair, and an in- 
een to e in which * are, upon anỹx 

| _ unforeſeen 
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unforeſeen event, ſuddenly deprived of their un- 
_ derſtanding, and reduced to temporary inſanity, 
This precipitate ſpecies of deſpair more nearly re- 
ſombles terror. Others are ſolitary and reſerved; 
continually brood over their misfortunes,” till at 
length all their hopes and reſolution” fail. Their 
deſpair, conſequently, is more nearly allied to me- 
lancholy, than any other paſſion. A ſudden fit of 

deſpair is owing to very irritable muſcular fibres; 
which ate quickly excited to the moſt extraordinary 
motions, and from which ariſes confuſion in the 
ſenſes, and in the repreſenting faculty. In pro- 
found thinking and melancholy individuals, the ſolid 
parts are weakened, the fluids become thick, 
heavy, and ſtagnating. This weakneſs of the ſolids 
gives them a ſenſation of peculiar debility. They 
are diſpirited and dejected; their ſtagnating, or, 
at beſt, ſlowly circulating fluids, occaſion in them a 
ſenſe of anxiety and timidity; whence gloomy re- 
preſentations are but too eaſily impreſſed on their 
minds. This is very apt to be the cafe with per- 
ſons who eat mere animal than vegetable food, 
which produces very rich and ſubſtantial blood. 
From this ſource, ſome authors derive the choleric 
diſpoſition of the Britiſh in general. It is alſo ſaid 
of the Negroes, that they are more ſubject to me- 
lancholy, and even to ſuicide, becauſe their blood 
is more compact, florid, and ſubſtantial than that 
of the Europeans. The ambitious are likewiſe | 
eg NN 4 frequently 
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lenken e ſadneſs is combined with 
anger, is the more deſtructive, that it, does not dil. 
charge itſelf in words, or external actions. There 
may ariſe from it giddineſs, inclination to vomiting, 
| ſudden/pain-in the fide, great anxiety, and .imilar, 
| Complaints, ,, Somewhat, related to this affeQion 
is, what a German author calls the © mal de 'conr;” 
- cruel malady, which comprehends anger, avarice, 
enyy, and ſadneſs. From that ſenſe of neglect 
and unmerited injury, whether real or imaginary, 


' Which torments courtiers, the habitual ill humour — 


| of a great proportion of this. claſs of men leads 
chem to avenge their diſappointment, by oppreſſ- 
ing and ill - treating their dependants. To accuſtom 
- bemſelves to conſider the phyſical and moral vi- 
© Ciffitudes of life, and the periſhable nature of all 
- terreſtrial happineſs, with becoming coolneſs; to 
enlarge their minds by the- acquiſition of uſeful 
| knowledge, are the beſt rexerſes, to be oppoſed to 
tis kind of chagrin. | 
When ſadneſs or fear have 0 much ſized 2" 
heart and the underſtanding, that all hopes of avert- 
ing the evils apprehended, are extinguiſhed, the 


mind ſinks into Deſpair. We then ſee no comfort 
in futurity, and our ideas of the approaching evil 
become ſo dreadful, that we think ourſelves inca- 
pable to ſuſtain it, and ſeek no other remedy but 
death. There are attacks of deſpair, and an in- 
conn to . in which N are, upon aux 

| © _ unforeſeen 
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uubbeeſpen event, ſuddenly deprived of their un⸗ 

_ derftanding, and reduced to temporary inſanity, 
This precipitate ſpecies of deſpair more nearly re- 
ſombles terror. Others are ſolitary and reſerved ; 
continually brood over their misfortunes, till at 
length all their hopes and reſolution fail. Their 
deſpair, conſequently, is more nearly allied to me- 
lancholy, than any other paſſion. A ſudden fit of 
deſpair is owing to very irritable muſcular fibres, 
which are quickly excited to the mit extraordinary 
motions, and from which ariſes confuſion in the 
ſenſes, and in the repreſenting faculty. In pro- 
found thinking and melancholy individuals, the ſolid 
parts are weakened, the fluids become thick, 
heavy, and ſtagnating. This weakneſs of the ſolids 
gives them a ſenſation of peculiar debility. They 
are diſpitited and dejected; their ſtagnating, or, 
at beſt, ſlowly circulating fluids, occaſion in them a 
ſenſe of anxiety and timidity; whence gloomy re- 
Preſentations are but too eaſily impreſſed on their 
minds. This is very apt to be the caſe with per- 
ſons, who eat mere animal than vegetable food, 
which produces very rich and ſubſtantial blood. 
From this ſource, ſome authors derive the choleric 
diſpoſition of the Britiſh in general. It is alſo ſaid 
of the Negroes, that they are more ſubject to me- 
lancholy, and even to ſuicide, becauſe their blood 
is more compact, florid, and ſubſtantial than that 
of. the Europeans... The ambitious are like wiſe 
| NN 4 | frequently 
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frequently ſeized with this affeQion, | when they 
meet with any ching to give them. offence. or ob- 
ſtruct their views in life. Prodigals, and thoſe 
who are ſtrangers ta the troubles and difficulties'of 
life, are not leſs ſubject to fits. of deſpair, whenever 
they are reduced to a ſtate of adverſity: Too rigid 
conceptions of virtue have alſo, though more rarely, 
been the occaſion of this infatuated paſſion. - [The 
cautions and rules for preventing deſpair and 
ſuicide, are the Tame which muſt be employed to 
counteract ſuch other affections, as generate and 
afford fuel to the ſufferer; but they muſt be modi- 
fied according to the temperament of the individual 
and the cure of ſuch evils ought to be directed 
HE to wad body, and "nu: " JO 
: Nothing; N is better W — un 
againſt all the uneaſy and turbulent emotions of the 


mind, than a temperate and active liſe: as, on the 


contrary, intemperance unavoidably occaſions ir- 
regular commotions in the fluids, and may be 
the ſource of all mental troubles and diſorders. 
Hence PyTHACORAs adviſed his pupils to abſtain 
from animal food, which excites wrath, with all 
the other paſſions and deſires. Idleneſs and want 
of exerciſe, are not leſs productive of many malig- 
nant affections. It cannot be doubted, that thoſe 
who, at an early, docile age, combine ſolid prin- 
_ ciples of. virtue with a ſober and active life, and 
who 
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nr eee rentodes 'of te 
turpitude and diſadvantages attending violent paſ- 


ſions in others, will themſelves be leſs tempted by 
theſe enemies to human life. Yet it is much more 
difficult to ſuppreſs paſſions that have already made 
{ome progreſs; in which caſes cenſure and rational 
remonſtrances are ſeldom availing. To thoſe, 
however, who have not reached ſuch a pitch of 
obſtinacy, as to be beyond taking advice, the "uy 
i lowing himts may not be without advantage. 

1. To remove, without delay, the object chile 
gave riſe to the paſſion, or at leaſt to deprive it of 
its nouriſhment, ſo that it may die of itſelf ;. and 
for that purpoſe to remove inſtantly to ſome other 
mes which preſents a different ſcenee. 

a. One affeRion frequently aſſiſts in ſubduing an- 
ocherof an oppoſite nature; as to inſpire the timorous 
and fearful with courage and boldneſs ; the angry, 
With fear ; the too violent lovers, with hatred, and 
ſo forth. This, however, is ſeldom practicable. 

3. Let us direct our thoughts to other objects of 
purſuit, ſuch as public amuſements, the chace, 
travelling, agreeable company, or other favourite 
employments of an uſeful and appeaſing nature. 
4. Mufic. Nothing is fo well calculated to mo- 
derate and calm the nerves, to quiet the mind, and 
to aſſuage the paſſions; provided the hearer poſſeſs 
a muſical ear and feeling, and that the kind of 
muſic be adapted to his particular taſte and ſituation. 

: Hence 
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Hence we cannot be too muchg n 
choice of muſic, as certain kinds of it have a tend> 
| hy * to ogy than to ede . 
n The kae eee en . 
anon. For it is confirmed by numberleſs ex- 
periments, that paſſions decreaſe in the ſame degree 
of ſuch a nature, as to check inſenſible perſpirations 
for inſtance, melancholy, terror, ſear, and the 
ke. All the different evacuations are, none, 
beneficial in this caſe. Laſtl yr 


6. Let us make uſe of no Richins windy 


aſter a fit of paſſion. The (moſt adviſable regimen 


conſiſts in temperance in eating and drinking, par- 
ticularly in abſtaining from hard, indigeſtible food, 
cold drinks, and cold air. We ſhould better con- 
ſult our health, after any ſuch emotions, by keep- 
ing ourſelves moderately warm, drinking tea, or 
ſome fimilar beverage. Aſter a very violent pa- 
-roxyſm of anger, it is ſometimes neceſſary to open 
a vein, in order to prevent inflammation; or | 
cauſe the evacuation of the bile by an emetic; 
which caſes, however, are to be determined only 
by profeſſional men. The ſaliva ſhould not be 
ſſwallowed in ſuch a ſituation; for it is ſuppoſed to 
have a ſlightly poiſonous: quality. Perſons: under 
| he influence of terror ſometimes ſtand in need af 
A LOO a che me lancholy will find in wine and 
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which,” at beſt, is only palliative: and, if immo- | 
derately uſed, they muſt neceſſarily promote ſad- 

' neſs, as well as every other paſſion, which theſe 
ſuppoſed anodynes, in the end, always i increaſe by | 
their peculiar effects. BL x 
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Heſrive function. f the e ſuppoſed Seat and Ope- 
ration of the Soul— Motion— Muſcular Action. 


vidual characters of the different ſenſes, as 


uſeful, if not neceſſaty, to premiſe a ſhort analyſis 


of eee . e er e 


operation of the ſo 
The ancients e the ſeat 6f the ſoul to by 


| in the ſtomach, becauſe of the acute feeling of this 
organ, and the prodigious number of nerves, with 
Which it is Provided and connected with other 
parts. But it is now univerſally admitted by phy- 


fiologiſts and anatomiſts, that the operations of the 


mind are carried on principally in the brain; that 5 


this is the point of union, in which all the nerves 


meet, and which is to be conſidered as the aſſem- 


blage of all ſenſations, or the ſenſorium commune. 
It is the brain, which is in the moſt immediate 
connection with the repreſenting faculty ; here all 


the nerves are as it were concentrated into one 
point. Prof. SouMerING, of Mayence, has lately 


endeavoured to prove in a very . ingenious pub- 
cation, that the ventricles of the brain properly 


"4 
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JEFORE we proceed. to inveſtigate the wes; 


well as their offices in the human body, it will be 


contain 


oe but dens or te.. 35% 


7 in the mos immedi cout of the various | 
3 functions of the en that there is a fluid, or at 
leaſt a vapour, ſecreted from theſe patts, in con- 


ſequence of eee mind-exerciſed in 


the ventricles of the brain; and that all the changes 
of the intellect, in human beings, depend upon the 
diverſity of the ſtructure of theſe ventricles, and 
the various n ge eh ap energy there 
diſplayed. | Ps 
Without attempting to decide: A l 
ſo remote from human inveſtigation, I may be 
the ſeat of the ſoul are in reality frivolous and pre- 
the important functions of the brain, which is inti- 
neryes, are diſcharged within the cranium; whe- 
ther this be done by vibrations, by ſecretions of 
humours or vapours; or by the peculiar mannet 
in which the numerous blood - veſſels are diſpoſed. 
in the brain, ſo as to allow, perhaps, the blood to 
exert its influence, and to produce all the changes 
going on in that quarter, by the force and momen - 
tum of ita own circulation ;—all theſe. particulars! 
muſt be aſcertained, before we can form any * 
conjectures, as to the ſituation of the ſoul. 
This much, however, i is certain, chat one — . 
principal offices of the nerves conliſts in communi- 
cating. to the brain thoſe impreſſions, , which are 
made on the body by external objects, As ſoon; 
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a by means ef this n, a certain” 
change takes place in the braingithe mind becomes ö 
conſcious of it, or, in other Words, we ſeel it. 
nh Bur every perception muſt: be acquired through the 
ſienſes ; becauſe the impreſſions, of whatever kind, 
muſt previouſly ſtrike the organs of Tenſe, 8e 
ann 205 e 
Although it be eſtabliſhed and admitted, man 
the nerves are the medium, by which all the opera- 
tions between body and mind are carried on; yet 
no philoſopher has hitherto been able to diſcover 
the laſt chain or Hnk by which they are connected, 
| or the extreme point in which they meet. Much, 
however, depends here upon the idea we form of 
the mind. It appears, from the contradictory 
opkticns which; from time to time, have prevailed 
on this intereſting ſubject, that the inquirers have 
been too much in the habit of ſhifting off the ma- 
reriality of the ſoul; and yet they aſſigned it à er- 
tain place of reſidence in the body, which to this 
| day is imagined to be in either one or other part of 
the brain. I conceive the ſoul to be the elementary 
N 0 power and che maximum of all powers in the anima! 
body. And Why ſhould we heſitate to consider 
matter (of the primary properties o Which we ate 
but little informed) as perfect fictple an and yet ex · : 
tremely operative? ei 000100 Nn 
The mind, then, is probably not confiied to any 
particular part of the body, neither excluſively to 
1 e nor to the blood; but 
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gh the whole body, always one and 
the hiwe power, ; fave that it is ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs concentrated; and, if I may be per- 
mitted to ſay ſo, it is a pure, elementary, ethereal 
gent. Ia the Svain, it diſplays its principal pow- 
ers: here are ſeated conſciouſneſs, the power of 
thinking and judging, memory, and all the higher 
faculties of the mind. But here, too, different 
parts of the brain ſeem to contain different powers, 
ſo that memory, probably, occupies more the ex- 
rior ſubſtance of the brain. With reſpect to me- 


patients are uſually deprived of that faculty, before 
any other of their mental powers be impaired, | 

Perhaps the efficient cauſe of the diſeaſe has not 
penetrated the brain deep enough, ſo as to affect 
the ſeat of the underſtanding and judging faculties; 
till at length, with the progreſs of the diſeaſe, the 
higher powers of the mind become likewiſe. af- 
fected. Even the lower faculties, the emotions of 
che mind, and the various paſſions, appear to be 

ſtituated in different organs. Thus, the ſear of terror 

and anger ſeems to be in the ſtomach, and in the 
biliary ſyſtem; the more amiable feelings, as phi- 
lanthropy, compaſſion, hope, love, &c. ſeem to 

be ſituated in the heart; fear and ſurpriſe, in the 
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mory, it is remarkable, that nervous and epileptic 
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eee . 1 
theſe powers, or the ſen rium commune, an Origin! 
and independent capacity of receiving ideas; U 

forming new ones from its own materials f of being 
| conſcious of theſe internal ſenſations, and of com- 


in the place to which the ſtimulus-was applied. 
Every ſuch ſenſation is reflected on the „ 
where it makes a real, corporeul, and ſenſible im. 

preſſion; an image is imprinted on the mind, anc 
is communicated to the ſenſes. All this is accom-" 


pliſhed by means of the nerves, becauſe the nero. 


mind, link iy" ies poet The more — 
quently, therefore, the ſame ſtimulus and impreſſon 
be repeated, the more firmly the idea of it iv im- 
printed, and the longer we retain the impreſſion. 
If the ſtimulus be too violent and permanent, or if 
an impreſſion of too many objects be at once made 


on the brain, our nerves experience the fathe - 


laxation, as the chords of an inſtrument, after a 
ſtrong and repeated tenſion. Man, when he os 
without clear conſciouſneſs, and in the moment of 
_ confuſion, feels as if his mental powers were pul- 
| 5 or _ 2 E . ſuſpenſion. In 
— 5 „„ an 


U 


n ar SENSE. 


ld diſeaſe, and pietiom 10 death, we per- 
five. the ideas of early life: yaniſh, firſt; we loſe 
the impreſſions. of ſuch: ideas on the brain more 
readily, in proportion to the diſtance 


theſe impreſſions were made, or accordingly as they 
have been more or leſs frequently repeated. If 
eventually the eee, he may without 
difficulty obſerve, how progreſſively one after the 


dther of the ſuppreſſed ideas re- appear in the head, 
exactly as if they had been there ſtored up, and 


remained in a latent ſtate, till the ſoul attained ſuf- 


ficient energy to recall them. From this indubi - 


table fact, Lam diſpoſed to deduce à ſtronger ar- 
gument for the immortality of * ſoul, * 
any other phyſiological ſource. 

The organs by which the e of "4K 
nerves; can be excited from without, are called the 
extetnal organs of ſenſe; in contradiſtinction to the 
internal ſenſes, ſuch as imagination, memory, at- 
tention, and the various: affections of the mind. 
The latter we exclude from the preſent inquiry, 


Which is directed to the external ſenſes alone. The 


number of theſe has been hitherto limited to Ave, 


or, it may be ſaid with more ptopriety, that there © 
are five modifications: of ane ſenſe. This univerſal 


ſenſe, which in a manner forms: the baſis of all 


others, is that of Touch. If we abſtract from the 
difference ſubſiſting in the ſtructure of the organs, 


the other ſenſes are ſubſervient to that of touch, 
eee eee ee 


oe. All 
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1 Alt che facies agree'in this, FIR ya im- Ph 
| proved by exerciſe, or depraved and bluntet by 


degree of perſection in every individual. - The loſs 
col one ſenſe is, in general, amply ſupplied by the 
greater perfection of another ; yet it i equally true, 
that exerciſe and attention are the principal ſources 


ol this improvement. in the moſt petſect ſtate ot 


many errors and miſtakes ; but the ſenſe of tomb 
of fight is the moſt uncertain, The order in which 
as being diſtin from one another, is che following: 
Viz. 1. Touch; 2. Sigl; 3. Hearing 5 1. Smell; 
-and 5. Nute. Beſide theſe, there are perhaps ſe- 
| veral others, which deſerve to be added to chat 
number; ſuch as hunger and thirſt, and the ſenſa- 
tions peculiar to the different ſexes. Tf theſe be 
not admitred/ as diſtin@ from che five others, we 
may ſtill diſcover a uh ſenſt in the animal ceco- 
nomy. And, though this additional ſenſe is chiefly 
manifeſted in diſeaſes, and ſearcely diſcoveruble in 
n hoalchy ſtate of the body, yet irs euiſtonoe is fo 
obvious to patients ĩn chronic diſordera, und parti- 
cularly in palſy, gout, and rheumatiſm, chat they 
are enabled, by this new ſenſe, to aſcertain with 
wonderful accuracy, not only the preſent ſtate, but 
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neglect: nature has not formed them to the ſame = 
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- Without loling tie i in abſtruſe diſquĩſitions re- 
F I proceed to examine 
| whole which are more generally known. 
-» The firft, namely, that of Touch, comprcands 
7ͥCCCͤͤ 
ternal objects produce on the ſkin, and particularly 
on the points of the fingers. It is in the latter, 
and more limited meaning, that I now conſider the 
ſenſe of touch. In order to underſtand more 
clearly the great importance of this ſenſe, I ſhall 
premiſe a conciſe deſeription of the external inte- 


guments of the human body. For there is no 


doubt, that the ſkin is the mirror of all the ſenſes, 
and, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, it is the 


moſt unerring guide, ene to . * 
ſions of the imagination. 


. eee eee 


integuments or covers: they conſiſt of three dif- 


2 ferent layers, each of which is wiſely deſigned by 


nature for the protection, utility, and ornament of 
the body. The uppermoſt, that is, the ſcarf-ſkin, 
or epidermis, is the thinneft of the three, and is 
nearly tranſparent. It covers the whole body, both 
_ externally and internally, not only the mouth, ſto- 
mach, and bowels, but alfo every cavity and pro- 

tuberance of the body; as it forms the upper 

{kin of moſt of the inteſtines, the lungs, the heart, 
the liver, che ſpleen, zee. This covering is of great 
ſervice to the whole frame, by protecting the parts | 
CHANT 8 incloſed 


1 growing together internally, and by 


0 . on run oncaus or eb 


* incloſed in it from external injury, — 


keeping every thing within the body in its proper 
ſituation... Ir is deſtitute of ſenſation, which even 
children know, ſince they run pins between it; 
Vithout feeling. pain. But it is poſſeſſed of the- 
Aa ddmirable property, that it is very quickly re- 
newed, after it has been deſtroyed by accident, or 


| + | by the meaſles, ſcarlet-fever,- and ſimilar diſeaſes. 


- Immediately under this univerſal and uppermoſt 
| covering of our body, there lies a ſecond; reticular, 
and mucous membrane, which has received from: 
anatomiſts the name of rete mucoſum. It is in moſt 
parts of the body extremely thin, but it grows con- 
ſiderably thicker in others, for inſtance, on. the. 
' heels and the palm of the hand. 


This ſecond ſkin deſerves particular atteigon, as rd 


it is the ſeat of the colour in different nations; 


though the cauſe of N dos nt pion ; 


. diſcovered;—in the Negroes. it is black, in the 


American Indians nearly reſembling. the colour of 


copper, and in the Europeans generally white. 


- That the colour of the human body is alrogether 
contained in this ſecond or middle ſkin, is ſuffi- 


ciently eſtabliſhed ; for, not only the third or true 

{kin of the Negroes is as white as in the Europeans, | 
but the uppermoſt or ſcarf-ſkin, too, tough. rather 
Y of a greyiſh tint, is ſcarcely darker in blacks than 
in white people; and in the latter alſo the middle 
fkin frequently is of a yellowiſh, brown, or blackiſh. 
5 5 colour; 
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| i in which caſes the whole external ſkein 
| exhibits a ſimilar appearance. This variety of co- 
Jour has led ſome authors to ſuppoſe, that there is a 
variety in the origin, as well as in the mental ca- 
- pacities of different nations. So palpable an error, 

however, could not long remain undiſcovered : and 
it is now almoſt univerſally admitted; that there is 
originally but one ſpecies of man, though there are 
no doubt various races of it; that the climate, the 
air, the fun, and the mode of living, produce all 
the difference in the colour, as well as in the ſtrue- 
ture of man, Thus we know, that thoſe Ameri- 
cans, who live in the calmer weſtern and moun- 
tainous regions, are not of ſo deep a copper-colour 
as thoſe who are more expoſed to winds and other 
contingent cauſes ; that the inhabitants of the 
northern bank of the river Senegal are of a dimi- 
nutide ſize, and of an aſh- colour, while thoſe of 
the oppoſite bank are black, and at the ſame time, 
tall and robuſt, We further kngw, that after ſome 
generations, the Negroes are bleached; and people 
of a white colour become black, when the former 
emigrate to the cold northern, and the: latter to 
the torrid ſouthern climates. This difference is 
alſo diſcaverable in our climate, where people 
moving much in the open air and ſunſhine, acquire 


a dark colour, ſomewhat reſembling that of the 


ſwarthy Portugueſe. But, that there may be alſo 
a colouring ſubſtance in the blood, whether owing. 
„ 

2 00 : 38 bile, 


; ile; POP TOO? AMP TOO, 6 


 Shlogifton, all of which may have a ſhare in the 
modification of colours; I am much diſpoſed" to 
admit; becauſe the blood, bile, brain, nay the 
F 


| + of their native colour, 


Tube third and innermoſt of ihe integrament of 
a ene is the true ſkin, or the cutis vera, which 
immediately covers the fat and the muſcles, It is 


| of a compact, interwoven, cellular texture, which 


s very thick and ſmooth on its upper ſurface, of a 
White colour in all nations, looſe or pliable on 
its inner ſurface, and furniſhed with more or leſs 
© fat. It not only poſſeſſes a conſiderable degree of 
expanſibility, and contractility, but is alſo provided 
with numberleſs ſmall holes or pores. Its thick - 
neſs. varies in different individuals. It is pervaded - 
by a great number of fine arteries, connected with 
one another in the form of a net, and which may 
| be exhibited to the eye by injefting them with a 
red fluid, ſo that the fkin then has the appearance 


of being thoroughly coloured, It is likewiſe furs 


niſhed with an equal number of veins, and delicate 
_ abſorvent veſſels. On account of the many nerves - 

which paſs through this ſkin, it poſſeſſes an uncom-- 

mon degree of ſenſibility, eſpecially in'thoſe places, 
where we can perceive the papilla of the nerves; 
Theſe / ſmall protuberances are of different fi- 
gures, of a reticular ſtructure, and of à pulpy 
conſiſteuce. In ſome places, as the lips, they 
Ce | „ 8 are 
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ha us te eee 


ſemble little warts. Such we obſerve on the points 
of the fingers and toes, · on many other of the moſt = 
ſenſible parts of the body, but particularly on the 
tongue. They are moſt viſible on the ends of 
_ the fingers in delicate-perſons ; they can be traced, 
with the naked eye, by the ſpiral lines terminating 
almoſt in a point, and are protected and ſupported 
by nails, which are inſerted into the ſkin growing 
over them. It is in theſe papillary extremities, 
that every external impreſſion is moſt clearly and 
forcibly perceived, on account of the number of 
nerves lying almoſt bare in theſe places. 155 
The ſenſe of touch can be improved and refined, 
by practice, to an aſtoniſhing degree. There are ; 
many examples of blind people having attained fo 
great a perſection of this ſenſe, that they could with 
accuracy diſtinguiſh the difference of coins, of me- 
tals, and even of colours, merely by the touch. 1 
- myſelf knew a blind man, who had learnt to take 
a watch td pieces, to clean it perfeRly, and to put 
it together again, without any other aſſiſtance, but 
that of inftruments commonly uſed, and the 8 
- exquilice ſenſe of his fingers. ; 
1 have now only to deſcribe the operation 2 5 
e ofa ſenſe When the nervous waris 
or papillæ are preſſed againſt external objects, the 
nerves receive a kind of vibration, which is com- 
mimicated to their branches, and, by means of 


Ne Wen Thus we are enabled to fee] 
EIT | | 004 the 
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the haridneGs, roughneſs, as, 
figure, 'fize, and even the diſtance of bodies. But, 
that this feeling may not become painful, the ſkin 
* provided with another cover, namely, the ſcarf- 


twin, which ſerves the important purpoſes of keep- 73 


ing off the air from the true ſkin, and preventing 
the body from being too much dried. The nails 
increaſe the energy of touch, and render the ſenſe 
ol it more acute, 98 80 es e ex- 
eme objects. 1 
The cena of our ſenſes; Ae le effential to 
1 is equally conducive to our welfare and ſafety. 
Without Sight we cannot juſtly contemplate; the 
_ * wonders of nature, and life is deprived of its greateſt | 
charms. | An: anatomical deſcription of the eyes 
5 would lead us too far frum the object of theſe in- 
quiries, and could not be completely underſtopd, 
without a more particular c e 
eee than our limits allo cx 
In the ſenſe of ſight, we are far excelled by moſt 
of the lower animals. Eagles and hawks, in par- 
ticular, deſcry their prey, when beyond the reach 
ol our ſight, though uſing a common teleſcope. 
Yet in men, alſo, this ſenſe may be wonderfully 
improved, and I remember to have heard the fa- 


LE mous Baron Trenk aſſert, that during bis long cap- 


_ tivity in the ſtate-dungeon at Magdeburg, he had 
ſo much improved his ſight, that he could ſee the 
mice traverſing his . gloomy cell in the middle f 
the darkeſt night Whether there was any en- 
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eee in dis rde, Ido not pretend to 
fſay. 


. ͤ entarthe 
e eee By the ſtructure of the 


parts, unleſs. emitted within an angle not exceeding 
9o degrees. Every thing here is regulated upon 
optical principles, the point of ſenſation excepted. 
This point is ſituated in the retina, or a mem 
brane, having the form of a net, and being, as it 
were, the mirror, by which the objects there re- 
preſented and reflected are conveyed to the mind. If 
chis mirror be deſtroyed, as is the ene e | 
or gutta ſerena, our fight is irrecoverably loſt, . | 
All vifion conſiſts in the dds ofthe ef | 
light, by means of the. cryſtalline humour, till all 
the rays are concentrated into one image on the 
retina. The rays of light, while they paſs through 
the arched ſurface of the cornea, or the horny ſkin, 
are broken and brought in contact with each other. 
This approach df the rays is ſtill more promoted, 
while they paſs through the more denſe cryſtalline 
lens. At laſt; they arrive pretty cloſe to one an- 
other at the ſpot where the vitreous humour is 
contained: here they again diverge, once more 
come in contact, and finally aſſemble in as many 
points, as art repreſented by the external object 
we look at. Through this image, which impreſſes 
itſelf on the retina, which is depicted there, and 
e this membrane, the impreſſion. is com- 
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It is partly owing to the eee ee 


5 febttion, partly to the conſtant and uniform refer- 
ence to the internal ſenſe, that in the act of. viſion - 


we fee the ĩmages in an upright poſture before un, 


though they are properly imprinted on the retina, 
n an inverted poſture. By this admirable mecha- 
niſm in the fracture of 'rays, all images are in- 


vertedly preſented to pers ſo that we cannot 
err in this reſpect, fince the relation and proper © 


u ene 10 


But it will be aſked, how does it happen, that 
with $66 e ee e object? This queſ- 


bon is eaſily anſwered by ſome, who inform us, 
chat with two noſtrils we are ſenſible of only one 
particular ſmell, and with two ears we hear but 
one diſtin ſound; that a ſimilar external ſtimulus, 
an fimilar nerves, will always produce the ſame 


internal ſenfation, and that accidental deviations, 
or diſeaſes only, can affect this principle. Let the 
explanation now given is inſufficient, in ſo far as it 


| Proceeds from analogical reaſoning. . If we wiſh to 


form a clear conception of this faculty, we muſt 


above all things direct our attention to the axis of 


viſion, or that imaginary line, which we draw in a 
odject, and which is prolonged: before and behind 


0 


bh, firaight direction from the centre of the eye to the 


i 


the organs of ſight, - We muſt next advert to the 


fituation in which the eyes are placed. They do 
| | To 7 not 


* 


— 


ond the eye, 
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ne i prfelliy Rage in their ſockets; but ſome- 
what in an oblique direction towards the noſe. If 


then we prolong, for a little way only, the axis be- 


we ſhall ſoon find, that the two 
imaginary lines meet in a certain point. This is 
called the Focus, or the point of viſion—the termi- 
nation of the external rays of light; If a perſon be 


able to ſee at a great diſtance; his lines of viſion 
interſect each other at a greater diſtance from the 


eye, and conſequently his focus is farther removed 
from it. This defect is called preſtyopia, or far- 


| Gphtedneſfs, and may be remedied by means of 


convex glaſſes; but, if on account of too great 
convexity, or from an extraordinary converging 
power of the eye, the rays of light too ſoon unite 
in one point, and, as this point is placed before the 
retina, from whence the rays of light again diverge, 
viſion becomes indiſtinct, till the object be brought 


union, as it were, further behind the eye this 


deficiency of viſion is called nyepia, or ſhort-ſight-. 
edneſs, and thay be relieved by means of concave 
glaſſes. Of theſe, as well as other defects of the 


eye, and the moſt proper methods of preventing 


wo ay wy Hemp ego abe Beg derer 
It further deſerves to be remarked, that the optie 
nerves croſs each other in the brain, and that we 
are accuſtomed, frotti our infancy, to ſee only one = 
object at a time. Hence children ſhould be ſo 
N An TIO 
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or that che eyes may not be en 
outwards, but rather downwards and inwards, in 
order to habituate them properly to form the axis = 
above deſcribed. - That cuſtom has great influence, 
einn rom the e ver 


odjects at er and that eee by er ; 


or diſcaſe have become double-fighted, may, by 
CCC 
Een _ have ae notice; chat won 
entering Wäsche d wor "dark e b 
bright ſunſhine, he could ſcarcely. ſee any object, 
- felt pain in the eyes, ſhed tears, or ſneezed. — This 


temporary deprivation of ſight is owing to the pupil 
af the eye being dilated in a dark place, and con- 


tracted again at the approach of light. The dila- 
tation and contraction of the pupil is in proportion 

to the darkneſs or luminouſueſs of the place. If 
the change from a dark to a bright place be very 
ſudden, che pupil cannot dilate or contract quickly 
enough; it is, as it were, palſied, together with 
the retina, and we cannot ſee at all. The pain of 
the eyes, and the flow of tears under theſe circum · 

ſtances, muſt be aſcribed to ſimilar. cauſes... Every 
ſtimulus, whether occaſioned by heat, cold, winds, 
colours, and the like, excites a certain ſenſation, 


which is agreeable, if the ſtimulus be mild and not 


too long continued; but which becomes painful and 


Gilagreeadle, as ĩt increaſes i in violence and duration. 
There 
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There is another curious phenomenon to be ex- 
plained, namely, that of ſneezing, which is very 
often obſerved to take place, when we ſuddenly 
Exchange darkneſs: for a ſtrong light. Here the 
ame: cauſe operates, though under different cir- 
cumſtances. The optic nerves conſiſt of the ſecond. 
pair of the nerves of the brain; with theſe are 
united the third pair, the fourth pair, and ſome 
branches of the fifth and ſixth pair. Yet the ſe- 
cond. pair, or the peculiar. optic nerve, has the 
moſt important ſhare in viſion. It proceeds from 
wy. brain ſtraight to the pupil of the eye, perforates 
chis almoſt through the middle of its poſterior in- 
_ ternal part, where it terminates and divides itſelf, 
or, as it were, melts into a ſofr, downy ſkin, form- 
ing the retina, which covers a great part of the 
poſterior internal eye. Now, from the fifth pair 
of nerves there proceeds but one branch into the 


eyes, while another takes its direction to the noſe. 


When the eye is ſuddenly impreſſed with the rays 
of light, that branch of the fifth pair which extends 
to the eyes, is ſtimulated in common with the 
other branch of the ſame pair proceeding to the 

«noſe. If, therefore, the ſtimulus be violent, it is 


communicated to both branches, that of the noſe 


is likewiſe ſtimulated, and we are eee N 
ſneeze. : 
To + e Ia 
yet remark, that the repreſentations of the mind 
muy SO} FO AA other of the 
| ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, i erp e 
| this: hence ic happens, that we ſomerimes fancy 
ve ſee images before” us, in the cleareſt manner, 
though the repreſentation of them be merely 
phantom of the brain. But the impreſſion forcibly 
made on the reting, remains chere for be- 
eee eee | 
ſaiſtiy moved in a circle. That we believe we ſee - 
many bright colours, when we rub and preſs the 
cloſed eye with the fingers, is owing to this "cauſe, 
that the ſame kind of change is produced on the 
nerves of the eye by friction, as uſually accompa- 
nies the ſight of the colours themſelves. © But, 
whether colours, in general, depend upon the dif- 
| ferent degrees of vibration of the ether, or on the 
Bn peculiar colouring elements of the rays of light, 
© - which, by their diviſion, appear ſingly and diſtinctly 
in the priſm, is a problem not yet, and which per- 
5 1 never will be ſolvet. 
- By the next ſenſe, namely, that of Hearing, we 
5 perceive the vibrations of the air, which take place 
during the ſound. For this purpoſe, our ears are 
formed partly of cartilages, and partly of bones, in 
order to communicate theſe vibrations to the audi- 
tory nerves, and, by means of theſe, to the brain. 
This ſenſe alſo is more acute in the lower ani- 
mals, than in the human ſpecies. The hare, for 
inſtance, is warned againſt approaching danger, by 
peer coding ans e e 
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| ofthe ff own, makes uſe of her meer 
1 her prey. 

The ain died 3 hay an ww: 

N internal ear i but in almoſt every one of 

chem it is of a different ſtructure. Moſt animak 
enn move their cars; an advantage not enjoyed by 
man in his preſent ſtate. It is not nature which 

deſigaed to lie lat on the head, is ſufficiently ob- 
vious from the number of muſcles, with which 
they are provided, and cach of which i deſigned 
The manner in. which the ſeas eg bers d 


produced, is hortly this. The vibrations of the 
air, which take place by the ſound of any, more 


or ics claſtic body, firſt fall on wins ee, 


Here the ſound ſtrikes and agitates the iympanum. 
But that the vibrations may not become too. violent, 
and the tympanum may not burſty as is to be ap- 
prehended from a very loud and near ſound, the 
Call the Euſaabiam tube, and through which the air 
the vibration of the tympanum is alſo communicated 
through the ſour little bones of the ear; it is ſor- 
warded through what is called the langs, or ſtirrup, 
to the veſtibule, or the firſt entrance, and through 
eee e as far as the 
* innermoſt 
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= ſubtile water in ſmall quantity, this fluid: muſt * 
vibrate and gently agitate the ſubſtance of the 
auditory nerve, in conſequence of which the change 
_ [raking place in this nerve is propagated to the brain. 
The little water in the labyrinth obviouſly ſerves 
due purpoſe of preventing the ſoft pappy ſubſtance 
| of the auditory nerve, from being too. violently” 
agitated. The uſe” of the cochlea, which is very 
| artificially conſtructed, cannot be eaſily determined; 
i, is probably rather deſigned for the more accurate 
diſtinction of the depth and height of tones, than 
8 Hehe ebe b. ug inn for we 
Spiral line of this ee utah ee 15 
chords growing progreſſively ſhorter, and which 
in a manner, repeat the external vibrations of he 
air, in the internal parts of the ear. This be 
tion appears to be performed according to a geo= 
metrical ſcale, ſince the ſame vibrations of the air 
„nuke place here in a reduced proportion. Hence 
ſounds, which are too loud and penetrating, offene 
our ears, becauſe they ſhake the temler nerves too 
quickly and violently,” ſo: that they may even wY i 
lacerated, and produce deafneſs;- bur this is not the 
a l᷑ſe, when the tympanum is broken by any accident. 
Some perſons, who are deficient: in this ſenſe, 
| _ are obliged to make uſe of car · trumpeta ; to turn 
kB 7 7 - ; theis Pg. 
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ceeds ;: to place the hand at the ſide of the ear; to 
open their mouth, or uſe ſome other aſſiſtant 


means. All this is done with a view to ſupply the 17 
motion of the ears, of which we have deprived 5 
ourſelves by habits, contrary to the laws of nature, 


and which motions the lower animals -perform, -by- 
pointing their ears in the direction from which the 
ſound proceeds. In this manner, a greater por- 
tion of the ſound enters the ear, and many diviſions 
of ſound, which might otherwiſe eſcape, are con- 
veyed to che nerves. By means of the teeth, and 
the bones of the head, ſounds may be alſo con- 
ducted to the auditory nerves, ſo as to communi- 
cate: the neceſſary vibrations to the internal car, 
though we can hear more eaſily and diſtinctly, when 
the ſound comes through the organ itſelf. There 
is, however, a method of communicating ſounds 
to the deaf, with better ſucceſs than by the com- 
mon ear-trumpets, which. at length entirely ſpoil 
the remnant of that ſenſe. This is effected by : 
means of a cylindrical rod or tube of ivory, or any | 
ſimilar hard ſubſtance : the rod may be from fix to 
twelve inches long and upwards, and from a quar- 
ter to half an inch in diameter; if it be made hol- 
lo throughout, the part which is placed into the 
mouth between the front- teeth ought to have a 
much ſmaller aperture than the other extremity. „ 
"This. tube is well calculated to aſſiſt choſe deaf ONE 
ba a in poi, who. wiſh to: enjoy the muſe. 
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once knew a gentleman, who was completely; deaf, 
but with the afliſtance of a cylinder, ſuch as I have 
deſcribed, was enabled to hear the ſofteſt notes 
diſtinctly, and to reliſh all the pleaſures of muſic. 
Lſby, it is a falſe aſſertion, that there is aπj,j 
i hole-in-the /tympanum,: through whichs. for io 1 
ſtance, the ſmoke of tobacco coming from the 
liquor they drink to flow out of the car, as they 
diſcharge . ſmoke of n atk * noſe 
and ears. een 19 
+ The, feurch of out fte ie that of, Smell. It is 
1 related to the ſenſe of taſte, probably from 
the great ſimilarity, of ſtructure in the organs of 
theſe two ſenſes, and their vicinity to each other. 
This is attended with the manifeſt advantage, that 
man and animals are generally enabled to diſcover, 
without danger, any unwholeſome ſood, beſote it 
he received by the mouth. The functions of 
this ſenſe are exerciſed by the noſe, and chiefly by 
the mucous membrane which lines that organ. 
The whole inſide of the noſe is covered with this 
membrane, which is a continuation of the general 
integuments of the body, but much ſofter, more 
mucous and porous, full of veſſels, uncommonly 
ſenſible, and towards the lower end of the noſtrilss 
i Hair, to * any impurities aſ- 
ending 
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between the middle and lower ſhell. In new- born 


children, all theſe cavities are not yet formed, and 


this is the cauſe of their imperſect ſmell. In order 
to moiſten the membranes, which otherwiſe would 


drr ioo much, by che air we inhale through the 


(+ noſtrils, there deſcends a naſal canal from each 
cavity of the eyes, which - communicates with the 
lower ſhell; in 3 conduct the tears conti- 
pere noſe. e fie 4 
I we eee An 8 ts | 
ür filled with volatile, oily and faline particles of 
odorous ſubſtances: ' theſe particles come in con- 
tact with the fine branches of the olfactory nerves, 

_ "which have the capacity of receiving impreſſions, 
and thus the ſenſation is imparted to the brain. 
Theſe nerves riſe immediately from the brain, and 
are of u more conſiderable fize in many animals 
than in man. The bigneſs of the nerves, however, 
| is no proof of the greater degree of ſenſation in the 
animal, or of the ſuperior abilities of the mind. 
On the contrary, it is now pretty generally believed, 


_ that the mental capacities of organized beings are 


in an inverted proportion to the ſize of the nerves 
rifing out of the brain, and the medullary ſubſtance 
ol the ſpine.” Thus, for inſtance, the amphibious 
er „o animals 
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animals have ſtrong nerves, dope nden watdate?> 


ſmall brain, and yet they are; in general, extremely = 
inſenſible and ſtupid. Lean people, and rieketty 
children in particular, have very thin and fine” = 
nerves to a large brain; and who has not obſerved 
their ſenſibility of mind, as well as their quicle and 
acute feelings? Fa e ee ee n RYE 
But to retum from this igreſñon. The ſaline 
| u e greg which eee ant ; 
N u yer e eee | 
ſure ariſe from the nerves of the tongue being 
covered with thicker membranes than thoſe of the 
noſe.— In many animals, the ſenſe: of ſmelling is 
more acute than in man, who: would probably be 
much incommoded by too refined a perception of 
this kind. But it may be much improved by cxer- 
ciſe, and corrupted by neglet. Hence the Ame- 
rican ſavage can diſcoyer the footſteps' of man 
and animals by ſmell alone on the- contrary, 
thoſe people who live in a bad and fetid atmo- 
7 ſphere, are ſcarcely fenfible of the difference be- 
tween the moſt fragrant and offenſive ſubſtances,<. 
It deſerves to be remarked, that moſt maniacs and- 
inveterate hypochondriacs are exceſſively fond of 
ſnuff, and every thing that ſtimulates: the noſe. =O” 
Ol all the quadrupeds we know, the dog excels 
in the acuteneſs of this ſenſe ; and there are many 
extraordinary inſtances recorded of his -peculiar - 
and aſtoniſhing powers of ſmell ; with one of which, 
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av" eh nchsten as it is remarkable, 1 con- 
_ clide this branch of the ſubje&. In the year 1582 
Lronkard Zollilofer ſet out from his Chateau Al- 


tenklingen in Switzerland, for Paris; the diſtance 


olf which is upwards of five hundred Engliſh miles. 
A fortnight after his departure, the faithful dog, who 
had till then been confined, alſo ſer out for Paris, 


dy himſelf, In the courſe of eight days; he ar- 


rived; and diſcovered his maſter in the midſt of a 


crowd, e eee ee ends | 


. bis lodgings. 
eb dle 0w/artivdd”"at the $95 and left dE 


ſenſes, Which is fo diſtinguiſhed a favourite of a 
great number of perſons, that it appears, as if they 


_ wiſhed to live only for the ſake of gratifying their 
Taſte. I have in former parts of this work en- 
deavoured to inculcate the propriety and abſolute 
neceſſity of attending to the effects, produced on 


this ſenſe by the articles of food and drink, without 


which animal life cannot be long ſupported. In 
this place, therefore; there remains to be deſcribed 


only the*mechaniſm and the functions of this ſenſe. | 
The principal organ of taſte is the tongue, which 
in very few animals is as ſenſible as in man. They 


chopſe, indeed, among the herbs upon which they 
feed, by accurately diſtinguiſhing the uſeful from 


the noxious plants; but this appears to be more in 


conſequence” of their acute ſmell, than from the 
guidance of their taſte, To deſcribe the figure 
= 8 8 of the tongue, is not conſiſtent with my 
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able taſte to a healthy perſon of an u 
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VR . 
in provided with innumerable nerves, which- ter- 


minate in certain warts or papille of a different fize 


and figure, ſo that they are either larger ar ſmaller; - 
more n thick png pads of wm pet th 


- Diller -merwonk Ne e eee ee 
the ſenſe of taſte, or the palate. ut, tu taſte an 


thing whatever, either the tongue ſhould be moiſt, 
or the ſubſtance applied to the tongue, contain 
moiſture. In aſcertaining the difference of taſte, 


te little warts are, in ſome degree, ſtretched out: 
every ſubſtance we can taſte, contains a greater or 
ſmaller proportion of ſaline and oily particles, which 


muſt be ſoluble by the tongue; If the ſenſation of 
the ſaline particles be acrid,- the taſte is ſtrong, diſ- 
agreeable, and at laſt painful: this is alſo the caſe, 
il che tongue, by burning or otherwiſe, be deprived 
ol any part of the epidermis, or ſcarf-ſkin;.. Such 
bodies as contain no ſaline particles, as pure water, 
excite no kind of taſte whatever. The differente 
of taſte cannot be accounted for) from the variety 
of figure in the eryſtals of the different ſalts, but 
rather ariſes from the chemical properties inherent 
in ſaline bodies. It may be laid down ag a general 
rule, that every ſubſtance, which affords an _ | 


| palate, is wholeſome: as, on the "contrary; fub- 
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The different degrees of taſte depend on the 
greater or leſs ſenſibility of the ſmall warts, or ner- 
vous papillæ, before; deſcribed, as well as on the 
quality of che ſaliva, in a more or leſs healthy ſtate 
of the body. If our nerves be blunted and weak- 
encd by ſmoking tobacco, by too ſtrong and 
highly ſeaſoned food, by the copious uſe of ſpiritous 
liquors, by age, or other cauſes, we cannot rea- 
ſonably expect to poſſeſs the ſame degree of ſenſi- 
bilicy in the palate, as if we had been more atten · 
tive to the ordinances of nature. The more ſim- 
ple our uſual aliment is, the leſs it is ſeaſoned by 
hot ſpices, the leſs we ſtimulate the palate by wine 
. and ardent ſpirits, we ſhall the better preſerve our 
taſte, together with the nerves of the tongue; ſo 
that we may have a greater reliſh. for rich diſhes, 
when they are but Cn Neri preſented: to our 
palate. 

The ſenſes, then, are thoſe organs, * means 
of which the mind perceives or feels external ob- 


jects. They may be conſidered as the ſatellites of : 


the mind; and although ſome animals enjoy parti- 
cular ſenſes more acutely than man, yet his ſenſes 
are more comprehenſive, and he is amply com 
penſated by the extenſive uſe he can make of them, 
while the inferior creatures poſſeſs a more a 
application of their ſenſes. 


We have now conſidered the 6 15 kh 6 92 5 


| ſenſes operate; we have ſeen that every thing de- 
pends upon a nervous ſtimulus, which, by-the moſt 
Has. PP 4 diverſified | 
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| diverſified organs, i is communicated to the mad: 
there remain to be added only'a-few remarks and 
| explanations, OY to animal motion, or muſ- 
_ cular action. 8 ws 3: ex fs avis $0326 ene. 
Arbe ace ee 1 motion 
5 a great diverſity of powers. Of theſe, the higheſt 
and moſt ſublime is chat of the mind; he next ſub- 5 
ordinate power is that of the nerves, ii | 
_ after which follows the moſt operative of all owers, 
that is, muſcular irritability, or the peculiar faculty 
olf the muſcles, to contract in conſequence of any 
ſtimulus applied to them. I purpoſely paſs over, 
in this place, what /phyſiologiſts have called the 
vital power, the peculiar power of life, or Brv- 


MENRACH's vita propria; and the healing power 
of nature, or vis medicatrix nature of the ancient 


| Phyſicians. All theſe powers are, in a great mea- 
ſure, hypothetical, though their frequent appearance 
lo adifeaſed ſtate of the body cannot be denied. 


| And, as the muſcular powers of men and animals 
are the moſt obvious to the ſenſes, I ſhall nin 


myſelf with ſtating what has a reference to theſe. 
A muſcle is a bundle of thin ee N 
of fleſhy threads or fibres. "Theſe are connected 
by a looſe and generally fat cellular membrane: 
they ſeparate. into greater bundles, till at length 
ſeveral portions of a muſcle lying parallel, or in- 
_ Clining towards one another, are again ſurrounded 
by a tender membrane of cellular texture, which 


Y e. one ſubſtance with the 8 partitions; 


f | and 
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ous fleſh;” by a ſomewhat thicker cellular texture, 

_ are then conſidered as one diſtin muſele. The 
human body has 4 conſiderable number of ſuch 
muſcles, yet many of the lower animals are pro- 
vided with a much greater proportion of them. 
The catterpillar  (Phalena Caſſus, L.) has about 
3500 muſcles, while the human body can count 
ſcarcely. 450. The muſcles of animals, in general, 
are more powerful than thoſe of man. What 
power, for inſtance, is the leaping chaſer; or the. 
graſshopper, obliged. to employ; in order to make 
jumps, which extend to ſeveral hundred times the 
length of their own bodies? Another ſmall inſect, 
the flea, excels all other animals in its prodigious 
leaps; and it is able to carry a chain 80 times 
heavier than the whole of its body. All theſe ap- 
parent wonders are accompliſned by means of the 
muſcles. The figure of them, in man, is very 
irregular; thoſe only, which are deſigned to per - 
_ } form certain valvular motiohs, ſuch as the muſcles 
of the mouth, the eye-lids, the bladder, the anus, 
&c. are of a circular or round figure. All the 
muſcles contract in the direction of their fibres; 
the middle. part or the belly of the muſcle: ſwells, 
hence it gets ſhorter, and both ends approach one 
another. Moſt of our muſcles operate in the 
manner of a lever; the two ends of every muſcle, 
in the extremities of animals, are faſtened to the 
bones, by means of tendons or ſine ws] one of 
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© the fingers z ar anocher-rinie they move in böller 
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cheſe entremities only being imoveable, while the 
other remains fixed, Hence, in the contraction of 


' i heme deg 


to the direction of their fibres. If a muſcle be. 
contracted, it neceſſarily ſwella in thickneſs, a 
may be diſtinctiy felt by placing the hand upon the 


maſſeter, a muſcle of the lower jaw, and compreſſing 
the back teeth. As ſoon, however, as the nerve 
of the muſcle is cut, or tied only, the contracting 


or ſwelling power inſtantly ceaſes, whence we are 
menen that the nerves have the prin- 
- cipal ſhare in regulating the powers of contraction, 
extenſion, and loco- motion. Whether this be done 
by che influx of a fluid into the nerves; or by ſome 
other latent power, has not yet been diſcovered. 


The energy of muſcular action is remarkable in 
every healthy individual, but particularly in very 
ſtrong men, and frequently too in maniacs. With 
the aſſiſtance of a few muſcles only, they are en- 


ablecl to raiſe a weight, often much exceeding that 


of the whole human frame. In order to ſupport 


the preſſure of the lever, which ſtill is accompliſhed 


Vich a great loſs of power, and to preſerve and 
conſolidate the muſcles in their ſituation, they run 


at one time under croſs ligaments, as 15 the caſe on 


for inſtance, in the eye; and, again, in other places, 
they ate ſupported in their poſition by the peculiar 
ſtructure of the bones, wg . e 
ol the * Wes 9363 a3 1's AP | 
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| ene me cis be made of all the loſſes 
of power which the muſcles experience, partly by: 

their ſrequent inſertion at very acute angles, partly. * 
by their being extended as a chord, and drawing a 
weight oppoſite to its fixed point; partly by paſſing 

over certain joints which break the force to be ap- 
plied to a particular joint; and; laſtly, by their 
fleſhy fibres being obſtructed by the angles they 
make with the tendohts ;—if all theſe impediments 
could be reduced to an accurate calculation, we 


ſhould be aſtoniſhed at the contractile force. exerted | 


by the muſcles, as it would exceed any amount of 


powers raiſed upon mechanical principles. It is 


confidently aſſerted, that the effect is ſcarcely eth 
part of that force which the muſcles employ; and 
yet a ſmall number of them, the ſubſtance of which 


is equal in weight to a few pounds only, poſſeſs the 0 


power of lifting, or at leaſt moving, ſeveral hun- 
dred weight, and this wich inconceivable facility - 
ant ſwiſtneſs. It would be preſumptuous to aſcribee 
te grent loſſes of muſcular power tv any defect in 
of our muſcles, the juſt ſymmetry or proportion ß 
the parts woulc be deſtroyed, and it might other- 
viſe be attended with many phyſical evils the con 
ſequences of which we cannot foreſee, 1 
As an ample” compenſation for nne . | 
gigantic and unneceſſary ſtrength, nature has pro-' | 
vided the upper ends of the muſcles, which bend 
the joints, and chiefly thoſe of the knees, with cer-' 
, EDO? | bf, IE. tain 


—ů—ů 
myers)" to ane thei motion of the tendons. 
And to this beneficent arrangement we owe the 
ability of exerciſing the power of the muſcles with = 
chat extraordinary activity, and without feeling 
them rigid and inflexible; alder dee n 
continued Exerciſe, de. 
Wo are now acquainted, in an e mi 
the nerves;and muſtſes; it will alſo be neceffary to 
E - y a ſew words relative to the blood; as the doc 
mdiine of temperamente, already treated of in the In- 
Et rr e e eee 
of theſe three ſubſtances. 
The quantity of blood in a human Wet n 
growth, is generally computed at 30 lb. This li- 
quid apparently conſiſts of two parts only, namely, 
che ſerum or water, and the craſſamentum, or the 
thick and coagulable part of the blood. But, as 
© the latter can be again ſeparated into two parts, 
namely, the cruor or the thick and red part, and 
che <oagulable lymph, the blood- conſequently con 
- _ fiſts of three principal conſtituents : the ſerum ; the 
ceruor; and the lymph. Beſides theſe; there is alſo. 
2 conſiderable quantity of air contained in the 
blood, which is, as it were, the medium of com- 
bination in all vegetable, animal, and mineral bo- 
dies; for, ſo ſoon as the air be expelled, whether 
hy combuſtion, fermentation, putrefaction, or any 
other proceſs, they haſten towards their inevitable 
diſſolution. There is further contained in the 
5 Ws MW Th 
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Hood, n much water, a ſmall portion of oil, ſome _ 

ſalt, earth, and a little iron, which, together with 

the heat produced by reſpiration, is ſuppoſed to 
impart the red colour to that fluid, The red co-· 

lour is confined to the cruor, which conſiſts of 

very minute red globules, nearly. reſembling. in i 
ſhape the eggs of ſilk- worms. Much remains to 1 
be ſaid on the properties of the blood, and its won- 
- derful circulation in the human body; but, as this. 1 
ſubject, from want of room, cannot be ſatisfaRtogily , 

diſcuſſed here, I am under the neceſſity of con- 
cluding this chapter with the following remark: | 

that the variety of temperaments in man is owing 

to the different mixture oſ the fluids, and the di 
verſified ſtructure of the ſolids, particularly of the 4 
nerves and muſcles... This is ſo true, that the | 
whole picture of his phyſical life, together with his 

moral character, depends chiefly on the various  _ _- 
combination of theſe parts. Yet there are different 1 
means by which peculiar temperaments are gene- 
rated ;—the- firſt of theſe means is climate, which 
forms the national character; - the ſecond is a cer- 
tain 'bereditary diſpoſition, which we derive from 
our parents and e b e e | 
nization _ an + 
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© rhe importance of beftowing proper care- on theſe 


" organs —Of Short-fightedneſs, and the Teverſe=— | 
General Rules for the Preſervation of the Eyes—Of 
© the Condutt to be obſerved in Weak Eyes—D tetetical 
ee reſpecting the Eyes in genera.—Some ad- 
© Jitional Rules addreſſed to thoſe Who are * 
1. ne * of Be. Glaſer. a. VR 
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. 'On the © importance of Iefewing Proper. care en 


| 8 | . organs. I OO TE Ae 
HERE is ſcarcely any part of the- enũ- 
tive faculties, which contributes more to 


x our nf comforts, than the unimpaired power 


of viſion. Hence the management of the eyes 
deſerves the care and attention of every per- 
ſon, who wiſhes to preſerve them in a ſound and 


altogether avert, the natural conſequences '\which 


' accompany the increaſe of years. By our mode 


of life, this infirmity is much accelerated, and the 
eyes are weakened and worn out, or at leaſt ren- 
dered too irritable. Such is particularly the caſe 
in thoſe Claſſes of people, who are much em- 


ployed 
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"tad ſedentary occupations, . work by candle-. 
liga, or who are much-expoſed to duſt, cc. 
i The temarks, rules, and obſervations of this 
| Chapter will relate chiefly to the treatment, both 
ol ſound and weak eyes, but ) debe e „ 
the regimen of them in a diſeaſed ſtate. E \ 
More accuracy and attention is a A 1 | 
8 reſpect, than inexperienced perſons generally ima- 
gine. Til of late years, proper attention has not 
deen paid, to eſtabliſh and lay down well-founded: - 
and practical rules on the ſubject of the eyes and 
their treatment. Some modern phyſicians and 
dculiſts, however, have uſefully devoted much tie 
and labour to inquiries into the maladies of this ; 
organ. The fruits of theſe reſearches, as well as 
my own experience, on this I now AUR 
to lay mu the _ ” 


g Viet n * For 
1 U. of der feine, and the reverſe 


Man probably enjoys his Gght to a later 3 
ol life than any of the lower animals, and might 
preſerve i it ſtill longer, if he were better informed 
as to the mode of managing it. Thoſe who are 
naturally ſnort- ſighted, are entitled to expect an 
improvement of viſion with the advancement of 
gage; for: their eyes then gradually begin to loſe 
that uncommon roundneſs which produces this de- 
fect, and thus to arrive at a greater enjoyment of 
- the 1 view e beauties of nature. Perſons who" 
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loweſt apartment in the houſe z- ſo that the infant, 
having the opportunity to exerciſe its eyes on near: | 
ahjects only, becomes often more ſhort-lighted - 


bere too it is equally eaſy to acquire a bad habit, 


4 


f 0 i 1 adjelts a ts wekek a: : 
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a they ſtand in need of glaſſes, merely ſor the ſalce 
ol better diſtinguiſhing the more minete odge see 


The nurſery, or the room appropriated to the 
uſe of children, is generally the ſmalleſt, if not the 


than it is naturally. Hence children ought at leaſt 
to be frequently carried to the window, and have 
as eyes directed to a diſtant view. On this ac- 
count, a nurſery enjoying an extenſive proſpect 
is much preferable to one where the view is con- 
fined. Many perſons who ſee well, and at a diſ- 
tance in their infancy, hurt themſelves by reading 
and writing by candle-light, bur particularly e- 
males, by fine needle- work; as the eye is thereby 


5 too much accuſtomed tq near and minute objects. 


One. of the bad conſequences of ſhort-lightedneſs.- 


is, that people get into a habit of makiog uſe of 


one eye only. The effort of directing both pupils, 


or apples of the eyes, to the object before them, is 


attended with too much trouble; hence they look 
at it ſide ways. It would be leſs detrimental, if 
they were to uſe either of the eyes alternately: but 


. 


as with the uſe, of the right or leſt hand alone. 


The eye, which is ſpared or not exerciſed, becomes 
beyond uſeleſs. It is ſtill worſe with the uſe of a; 


G6. | magnifying | 
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nuesniage of this temporary aid}! de nut find their 


: Poren gf viſion” improbe with "the advancement | 
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1 Aae pvevent theſe bad habits, the following ad- 
viee may be uſeful·Chundren ſuſpected o being 15 
born ſhortenHghted, ſhould have their eyes difeed 
to an 60 ject held eloſe to them; and, if they p- 
pPeür to make bſe of one eye only, chat eye ſhould = 

be occaſjonally eloſtd; fo that they may de obliged | 


to exereiſe the omhet.” When they learn to'read, 
they ſhould be tag 


| | au rr ane yy N 
me een or end- Flug by which people be. 
_  eoſtom>temfelves'ro/thur e eye une inplo eq 
955 eee e eee, eee ee ee 15 
 fexjblenitiebincernat perth and pertste ehe wle b 


1 t to hold the book ſtraignt 
before their eyes * thus they will ezert themſelves 
 todiſcover the printed letters at the greateſt din 

tan ad Whien they are made to plate it; if they 
Wilk 80 direct their eyes to it wich leſs Painful = 

effort, The eyes, by degrees, become ateüf 
tomed to the neceſſary internal change of their po 


tore, and the child is, in time, certain to improFwe 


in che entenſton of its fight; Many) indeed; have; 
at a juvenile age, got rid of their ſhort- ſightedneſd 
but there cannot be found one inſtance of this'inl< 
proyement umeng thoſe, wilo apt, either from 

faſhionable indulgence or neceſſity, once habituated | 
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calc, wel- choſen amy — 3 
E ſo chat the body mar de placed, 


* 


b che what from ahe- eyes, | 

Ader favare-diſeaſes af the eyes, one o chem - 
while the other 

is ſcarcely, it et all, affected. The conſequence - - 

1 While the — 


weak, one is totally impaired | 
eye, (according to the rules . 

: ſpecified,) and the other of pin. 
clear gig. chiefly for the ſake of affording. anequal 
dere of light 40 Both eyes. Iß by this pre- | 
. ' cavtion,: the, wesker eye has perbeptibiy gained 
| Rreogth, we may ſubſtitute « leſs ' concaver glats for | | 
VE h x 
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without this aſſiſtance. 1 
1 Eycs.which.form. too exteaſiye a focus, require 
d id, uneß they. be extravagantly ſo. Then, 

iaceec we ſhould nor heſitate ro make uſe of con- 
vex glaſſes... It is, however, a vulgar prejudice, 
E 
rendered {till more far-/igbted, On the contr; 
it in generally improved, during the uſe of 
ſpectseles, and, after r 
een with them. 


e 


It is a conſolation in we ee the eyes, 5 


thats long-continued weakneſs is ſeldom; the fore- 
runner of total blindiieſs. - This fatal event gene- 


_ rally happens by ſudden accidents, and is ſpeedily 


decided.—Adults/ art not very ſubject to external 
_ complaints of the Nie nen 
of ie eaſps ten.. 
Small round ſpots, W e ever tie 

| rings of hollow little globules connected with one 
-another,/ are deſects of no great conſequence, wo 
" NT" OG es) is J ere en 
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In all ae das, ler wei of 


much as poſſible to this circumſtance, that the 
eyes may have an uniform and- ſufficient light, 
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Tb eyei materially ſuffer, when the Wee 


1 are nnen _ Ko? gar wall or 
"wind... 15. 8 5 Thi" dar- 


1 enden, . of. whe iich 
_ wo never hs hat be ſi li gt 
Id in total blindneſs, "when parents have 
| 'gleftcd to provide the cradle or window with pro- 
J ene Fer un See we 1 2 oh __ 


A .-- 


"alive Wed oppo 605 TS. 
reading and writing; we 0 rather to dare the 
Mii in a lateral direction. . 2 e 
A grest obſtacle do this wt 
change of light in the ſame 8 by the pro- 
Freſs or che ſun. Where eg fun dazzled in the 
1 14 
[pureſt and moſt uniform light, which again in che 
— particularly in towns, becomes Wer 
ing and extremely hurtful. This incofive- 
nene "ſhould" be remedied, if poſſible, by a fre- 
| Uinge chang —— or, at leaſt, we night 
produce mote uniformity in the light by means f 
window curtains, or blinds; and it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the blinds of green or me age 
lien are beſt adapted for this purpoſe. | 
It is an uſeful practice to protect weak. eyes 
Mien the deſcending rays by means of ſhades; n 
Jo ſar, as the vivid light ſtriking chem from above, is 
bra But we ought ä 


= CG ; | 
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2 | - the lowermoſt half of the eye is by ſuch means 
| 15 completely ſhaded ; while che upper part of this 


onen is Eontifivally Rimolared bythe light it fe- 
TR from below 2 practice which cannot. b 


47 


duct Give of good conſequenites, | ft the malady 
* be. fituared; in the upper part of the eye, this con: bf 
| 168 1s ll more. Improper: for the healthy x part, i _ 


In this manner protected, and that Pech. 5 
3, i more weakened. 2 | 


* N 1.40 


+. Darkneſs or ſhade i is | then o ply beeficial t to. the : 
65 Nh when they are. unemployed, when the. ob- 
ſcurity is "natural; &onſequently every where. ex 
tended. Ig geſt s izle during the twilight, is. very *þ 
tuiable to weak. eyes." No artificial darkneſs during | 
the day is ever ſo uhiform, but that the eye muſt 
Eexett. iclelf at one time more than at another, and 
ceſſarily ſuffer by this change. Perſons with 
i or diſeaſed eyes, who Tpend. the whole day 5 
in an apartment darkened with green curtains, _=_ 
muh jnjure themſelves by this pernicious practices © 
It is far preferable to repair to clear day- light aud. 
5 the freſh- air, and to direct the eyes to diſtant pro- 5 
Pp than to confine them to the cloſe armoſpherg 
| <p a room, and. to the fight of hear ohjects. — 9 87 
* Laſtly, it is an error, that weak eyes, when em 
) 9 in minute viſion, ought | to have A faint lighe : 1 | 
ny * f 3 N Prey, ther, are certainly. Qill more web: 
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CO detrimental to weak eyes; becauſe | 


oF © "is. * 


Te artificial light an ede ei hs 


the Bame of 4 Candle too powerfully Mlumines the. 
eye in one point, and does not uniformly ftimolare 
the rerins but not, as ſome Imagine, on accu 


bo of the light being too ſtrong for the eyes, "This is. 


10 far from being the caſe, that the eye is Jeſs 


affected by a ſtrong light, which generally is more 


uniform and ſteady. ba 5 e IPA 
[The means uſed to/prevohe the ible tis 


| fom the rays of. light, are, in general, ſo regulated, | 
that the ſereen may not only cover. che flame, but 
that it may alſo concentrate the greatelt part ollthe_ 
; licht. Thus the room is made dark, and only 4 
ſmall ſpot above and below this apparatus is illus. 
mined ; a praftice highly deſtructive. The ſiydy- 


lamps with large round ſcreens, ſerm to be Pür 


poſely contrived to impair the Toundelt eyes, by 
their continued uſe. The beſt and moſt proper 


defence of weak eyes by candle-light, is @ flat 


ſcreen, projecting about tuo or three inches vyer | 
the forehead; or even a round hat, with a britn of 
a proper ſize.—The green parchment ſcreens for- | 
 mefly uſed, were likewiſe abjeionable; bor, . 
though they admitted the free acceſs of fight on all 


ſides, yet they produced too great A Re in 


dien belbre the eyes, ire! e, 
Thoſe 
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do not, in general, emit ſo much ſmoke. as Jamps. 


.4 


che height of the eye. This is 2 eircumnſtance of 


do the eye and less pernicious to the lungs; as they 


But; on the other hand, all candies have che fol- 
lowing diſadvantages: 15 that,” by their buraing 
downwards," the fatitzued eye is progreffively more 


trouble of ſnuffing” them; and, 3, that 


by che leaſt commotion of the air, or, if made f 


bad materials, they offend the eye by their flaring 


ght. Hence a clear chamber-lamp, burning with 
the leaſt poſſible ſmoke and ſmell, is far preferable 


und more ſoothing to the eye, than even wax- can 5 
dies. Some of the lately improved Patent- lampe, 
originally contrived by « M. D' Argent in Switzer- 


land, are well calculated to anſwer every uſeſul 
purpoſe; but, inſtead of the common round ſereens, 


I would n g g g wo. he 
REG e he te; 


Upon lny Wie; hoſe the A 
ate applied to one fide of the light only, which art 
not larger than is neceſſary to coyer the flime, and 
nen ſtill admit a ſmall quantity of nge to pas 
8 C04 | * 
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r hoſe who-are/afflited with weak eyes ſhould | 


great” importance, avithe-- flame under the eye is 


 wicommonly ſtimulating and fatiguing. Candles 
have this advantage, that their light is leſs offenſive 


ſtrained in the later hours of candle-light; 2, that 
ide unequal light they afford, is attended wich the 


ES fed". "ena: —— 


mhbrough the be. This deer: 
. Danner -of Wees uti ge . 


5 e ee e 


and arefpoſffeſſed of :the- efſential; advantage; that 


they derſhade only the ſmall angle farmed forthe = 
individual who is affeRed with weak-eyes, i without 


| depriving theireſt of the company of light—In:the 
_ _ &ay« time, on ithenoccaſion of ſealing letters, ſor 


inſtance, the light of à candle or taper is; moe 


: troubleſome to the eye than in the veniag · Of 


An che early morning, wei ſhould nqt ta much 


exert the eyes idhmediately after riſing Hence it 


is adviſable to remove che candle to ſame-diftavce 


| ke mechanically to the hand, and conſequ 
quire much leſs acuteneſs of ſight, than e 
ol letters and words we read. Ir is, for che ſame 


and under ſhade, in the long winter morning till 


 thebeye be gradually accuſtomed toit Fot the 


ume reaſon, the window - ſhutters ought not td be 


2 opened in very clear day-ligbt. his 


change, from darkneſs. daftht᷑ cleageſt 


8 light, occaſions ſenſiple pain even to the ſtronzeſt 


eye. Upon the whole, writing fatigues the eyes 


leſs chan reading; for the letters we. ſarm an the 


paper are previouſly imprinted on the mind; mY 


Ir much eaſier to the eye, to read our oon 
hand Mriting, than that oſ a ſtranger, haue ver . 


1 tinft.-:nBeſides, the letters and lines; in; writing are | 


ed from one another LAT 
8 1 5 


j 4 | 
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eee paper, 1 . 
book, or on a-manuſcript: in hoch, they appeargte 
flow together, and can be kept aſunder only; by 
great exertion. of the eye. * The caſe j is conſiderably 
changed, when we endeayour to write: remarkably 
well; when we make uſe, of a gloſſy white paper, | 
and particularly, when we copy the writing, of apr 
other perſon with great accuracy in all which, iar 
ſtances the ſight is more. impaired than in reading, 
eſpecially by changing the direction of. the eyes es tog 
8 on papers, or books o N atk 
he extravagant elegance in ft e letter-p 40 
modern , bagks, the, ee whiteneſs 00 
5 of GL argu 0 N » ro | 


Fe ©: 


We by now 
ming n and che paper of Fl hoy 


calt—rhe « eyes, are then in a fair way of being com- 


etely ruined ee als a 3 


ny. 0 read in the. 1 % hrs e 


* a propoſal, to print on dark blue paper with 


whize letters, or on green paper. with yellow lefrers. 


This plan, cerraioly, deſeryes a fair trial, though. it 


might meet wich greacdifficulties in the.executign. 
The eyes would A be much Javed, by making ule 
e . Tight, d. riting DE ne of 
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wor etre br "A eyes is theft bort 
| Hiharely after 4 meal, as well as at any time —_ 
e 616d is in great agitstion.— Id the Gr, in 
. rvilight, and in modnſfiine, we bught not to read | 
- - Gr wie/norUireet dür fight attehtrvely ws objects, = 
| whether near or diſtaun rt. WW 
eee .o hard" an \inpleinr Tight, ad | 
oblique” rays” are” particularly painful. A long 
|  Hparement, not uniformly lighted, occalions very 
„„ Enbble vibrations in the pupil of the eye, when we 
tike exerelſe in walking up and down the ö. 
The molt fuirable apartment in this reſped,, 'is ne 
Grriing a regular ſquare, with broad windows ts 
the caſt, in which there is an uniforcily divided 
ght, and ſtill bettet by means of fey-ſights. Gert 
Te . ret windows afford a bad light; it being generally 1 
duced; as it were, by a funnel, and illumining 
pore part of the room, while the reft remains dark. = 
bh." ing room i is beſt adapted to preſerve the 1 
eyes, in which are pale green walls without paints 
ings; two or three uniformly high witidows; ſo as 
_ to ſpread an equal light;" (yet ſo Eontiived' that 
there may be ſome means bf correcting too ſtrong 
© light,) cloſe and moveable green blinds; 'a green 
 - Enrſſetf on the oer; and, aft, fork mute rs as 
"Is may '6cetionally leave the upper part c the win- 
| $7, VU, inf orders adit ones — 
1215218 0) 0 | 5 5 To | 
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| To fit with/the 2 che window,  6ccafions 1 
Wade which forms a diſagreeable contraſt to the 


ſurrounding light. The vriting -deſk, therefore, 


ought to be ſo placed, that the laſt window. be on 
of the room, as this generally has an unfavourable 
light. A pillar ſufficiently broad between two 
windows, is a ſtill more convenient ſituation for a 
dieſł : but we ſhould not ſit 100 cloſe againſt the 
wall; a cuſtom, which ee . to * 
* ' 565 n en dn 
"Map oblique poſition of. the defkc+ix; . 3 
proper ; for it preſents to us the writing materials 
in chat poſture, to which we are inſtinctively ha- 
bitoated to place a bock, when we hold it in ont 
bands, and from which the rays of light diverge 
mote gradually than from a horizontal table. IE is 
less hurtful to the breaſt and the abdomen, and 
alſo to the eyes, to uſe a deſk of this form, and to 
write" ſtanding rather than ſitting; provided that 
the height öf che deſk be in proportion to the 
length of the body, that it ſtand firm, and that 
boch arms reſt upon it, without being fatigtied + 
y nifing them too high. In fanding before a 
we have this additional advantage, that there 


5 is feſs 6ccaſidn te direct che eyes upwards, than in 


fitting. Hence the conyerfation between tall perſ6tis 
and thoſe of low ſtature is moſt trouble ſome to the 
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Were the candle to be elevated atiour:backs) ſo a8 


2 to nnd Peer dy andthe 1 95 
i boch rude, anch intruding upon ee 5 


8 no In the ſame_palition as we ſit; towards the win 25 


do in the day⸗time, ſo at night we ought to place 5 
the candle. Even if iti be. provided witch a green 


able long to ſupport its glare in a ſtraight line. 


to allow the light to come don over our ſhoulders, 
we ſhauld: then experience the ame inconvenience, 
which attends that poſture in day-light. Hence it 


is neceſſary to place it ſideways, /and.to- keep! the | 
«INS 


| book or paper in an; oblique direction. 
We ſhould not ee ourſelves in a Argightdir 
_ reftion to objects ſtrongly: illumined by the flame 
of a candle, or fire from a gtate. Thus the bighly+ | 
poliſhed; fenders and other fire; Arons are injuriaus 
to ſight; and nat leſs ſo is a x and. ſhining | 
Max- cloth oyer a table, as refraing too much the 
raus of light: to the latter 3 green cloth is much 
Prferable, In all casts, the; light ſhould, at leaſt 
be of equal height with the forchead ;,. not cloſe, to 
a white wall, and, till leſs befare a looking-glaſs.ax 


| 1975 poliſned body. —Taq walk ung. denn, 


dom, lighted. with a Gngle capdle, fo that at on 

dhe Ne ha! ve iht full light in our exe, and at another 
arg nest in darkneſs, is very prejudicial te weak | 

_ eyes, Jt 6 MORE to. pace the, candle in the, mid: 
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| ſreeny as before; deferibed;) a n eye will not be 19 


dbdut of light. If neither of theſe methods be con- 
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2 t have alight. during the 
night, it ought to be plscecd in che nent room, 0 
2 ct ſeaſt within the chimney, that. it may be entirely 


venent, we ſhould place it behind or at the ſide 

of the bed, rather than in an oppoſite direction. 
For, if this be not attended to, the light may pto: 
duce very noxious effects during eps even throum 7 

the cloſed eye - lids. The ſamei/artention! is 16. 
quired, to prevent the rays: of the ſun or moon 
either directly or by reflection from the oppoſite 
wall, to ſtrike the eyes of the perſon aſleep. Hs 
ſome men are known: to ſleep with their eyes open, 
it would be adviſable to employ ſomebody to ſhut 
them, that they may not ſuffer e accidents 
heben mentione. 1 . 


q 23 8 {a e | 5 


Thoſe who have weak eyes, ſhould carefully hs 
en ſtrong fires and even hot rooms; for het 
ſtill more dries the eyes already ſuffering: from 
want of moiſture. Indeed, it is highly. probable,. 

chat the weakneſs of ſight and early blindneſs, ſo 
common in this country, are in a great meaſure 
owing to the bad cuſtom of haſtening to the fire- 
ſide, whether coming from the coll, air, or from 
the datk ſtreets. , enn Rot 38 Shs nn 

MWeak eyes muſt be indulged with ſhady:places, 
nd protected againſt every dazaling object. But 

Bree arbours ſhould - N account of 
. | 2 3 the 


8 


green.veils worn by ladies arc, in this 


may not be protect 
- e cauſes, it is moſt uſeſul to wes; 
+ Bate at fuch e diſtance, as may allowithe ey 
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be common eye · Caſes, uſed by travellers, and 


duſt to fly about, are, for the following reaſons, im- 


ü proper: 1. the glaſs in the caſc-ſtands too promi- | 


nent, and diminiſhes the horizon; hence, as- thoſe 


1 5 wha-wearthem cannot ſec Gdeways and downwards, 


but only ſtraight before them, they have no- ſafe 0 


ſooting on an une ven road; 2. the glaſs in theſe 


caſes being cally covered with vapour, both 
from internal perſpiration and external cold, pte 


| vents diſtinct viſion. Theſe eye · caſes might be 
much improved by making the brim ſome what 
natrower, and. ſubſtituting a fine ſilken gauze, or 
rather a thin plate of ivory dyed green, with 8 


ſwall horiaontal ineiſion, in preference to glaſs. 
All glaſſes uſed to aſſiſt viſion appear to require 
ſome effort of the eyes, and, unleſs they be indiß 

penſahle, they ſhould never be employed by per- 
ſons at an early. time of life. In proof of this af+ 
ſortion, I ſhall only remark, that by looking througd 
a window of the fineſt glaſs, we feal our eyes much 

more fatigued, thun if the window had been open. 
This is particularly the caſe in looking through 
coach · windows, where additional injury is occa- 


| ſyoned do the eyes by the motion of the carriage, 


andthe corrupted atmoſphere ariſing from reſpira 
gn. ee e bd be def pee 
diciows and proper, - | keto? | ene 
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NN four. pang, eee 
Wiſe it has a tendeney to give an unneceſſary i- 
molus wo chegeyes. Nor ſhould it be dene imme- 
Adlately after riſing in che morning, but only when 
the moiſture, art es is depolitedeven 
in the ſoundeſt eyes, is nearly evaporared. This 
partial cold bath may be repeated aſter dinmer und 
ſupper, at which tienes the eyes ſtand as much in 
nced of it as in the morning. Not only che en 
Dat allo the brow, the region behind the ears, 
ſometimes the whole hend, und particularty the 
por lip. which is cloſely” connected with the 


5 one nerves, ſhould' be bathed or waſhed"as well 


a the eyes. In the morning, the eye dug not 
60 de precipitately, but gradually expoſed to che 
_ water and the waſhing ſhould-'be expeditiouſly 
performed. In drying or wiping the "eye; we 


Denen Immediately 


ve ſhould partieularly guard againſt 
0 rays of light; as wen as every kind of exertion. 
"large piece of ſponge, Ghich contains u gbd 
deal of water; ſo that it may not tov/foon become 


Warm, 'is far preferabletin theſe partial bathings, to 
the warm ſmooth” hand or towel. The ſponge 


ould be frequently dipped into cold water, uni 
occaſionally allowed to lie for « ſeC moments on 
JO . 70 the 


i. 


4 
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e „ ee e 
f ati of the ſpoigen b 


2 


eee ee e ene, 
vuntageous, as the water very ſoon. turns, luke-, 


warm, and is perhaps too cold, RES: 


« " Theſe glaſſes Oe” 


ſenſajon,;.as their edges, will, in ſome degree ; 


attach themſelves to ae, got unlike cu cupping+ | 
glaſſes, 3a 3 e 1 > 2 
4 The general cold bath, under cerain ret * 
is uſeful; as it invigorates the, whole body, ar 
conſequently. ſtrengthens the eyes; hut in ſomg 
caſes,it,may, do harm, by propelling the blood t 


ſure, be prevented by not only waſhing the eyes 
and the, whole head preyioully to entering the bath, 

but alſo by diving the whole face and head under 
Water. 3 ͤ CTR ow  te957 en th 
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* Dietetcal ht; ropeding the nn in general 
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Above all "things, we. e e the d 
1 to try carefully what beſt agrees with us, and 
jo attend e eee een WT regiularſey in our mans 
ner of living. . 

Jag” e eee * king ſauff; are injurious; 
a by either practice the eye is too much ſtimu- 
lated. It is a yulgar error, that Ferne cannot 
7958 RR leave 
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forcibly-to the head. This may, in a great mea 85 
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A Tobago“ bes dun deen Eno n in Europe | 


do it, Ann e ee rent reſolution. 
J1̃70ł7 ſoch petfons it does not afford telief us u medi- 
cine; their olfactory nerves have become almoſt . 
inlenſible to its ſtimulus, As a medicinal remedy, 
3220 
But in'thoſe Who mute an extravagunt uſe 
F ch herb, eſpecially in fhuf, it impertoptibly 
Rs the Hervous \yitetn, al POR 
Power of memory. 
| After micals, nd iter the Were Rated bath- 
1 ing it is beticfidial to the eyes tw rettiain'in the 
| open air, to direct our looks' to a grafs-plat, or to 
divert them with ſome amuſing employment. 5 
MW Some pretend to have obſerved, that their eyes are 
not ſo ſtrong after they have eaten weak ſoups or * 
1 broth, en after gend food: they further affirm, 


ep Y * Po 8 


* e N wild , 
in South America; in the year 1496 it was alſo found in 
Saint Domingo; in 1520 in Jucatan from which laſt plice- 
the firſt ſeeds were brought over to Portugal in 1560, by 
che French Ambaiſador Mise, who gave it its preſent name 


© Fromthe Illand of Tobago, where it grew in great abundance. 
Hence Lias calls ivby the compound name of Ina 
3 Tabacom, | 
* * ; 
6 * 
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2 chats Me i ebene after» mel a; 
liſtipg entirely of vegetable aliment, chan after g 


very moderate portion of animal food. Theſe oh- 
ſeryations are far from being unimportant, and, if 


fully confirmed by experience, they may throw 
ſome light or the dictetical treatment of the eyes 


a branch of medicine that bas hitherto been too 


mueh neglected. A ſhort fleep after dinner can 


only be advantageous to the eyes of thoſe, with 
whom this praftice does nor diſgree 3 at all events, 


the eyes ought to be prateted from dy- Acht, 


which would hurt them more than they can be re- 
fteſhed by a ſhort umher. The particular rules 

reſpecting this practice, I have ſtated in the Se- 
venth Chapter. The ſteam of boiled coffee, gently 


applied, has alſo been recommended to weak eyes 
aſter dinner; but nothing has a more ſalutary tend- 
eney, in this reſpect, than to go to bed at an early 


ſuppers and heating liquors, ſo that their ces re- 
main inflamed till next day. The ſame, indeed, is 
et ee indulge 100 i 


A pure ſerene air is an eſſential 8 tothe 
. preſervation of the eyes. Fetid exhalations ſome» 


times affect the eye immediately; hence We 
ſhould avoid the putrid efluyia from ,marſhes and 


ditches, or other places in which the air is ſaturated 
| * 9 for: inſtance, the vicinity of 
| | AA 2 cColour- 
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electric fluid itſelf. 


Volour- Mops, hartſhorn-diſtilleries, aud the like. 


11 is, perhaps, unneceſury to point out every ſpe- 


dies of mephitic vapours to be ſhunned'as the'ene- 
mies of fight; yet it deſerves to'beFemarked; that 


1 


the exhalations of horſe- tables are myurious, — 3 4 
de ſtalls, and other places where cattle ite kept, are 
far lefs hurtfül. Laſtly, che galleries Hoes, 

as well as the higher boxes and Selene of pay 


pours aſcending from a great number of people af: „ 


ſembled below, are extremely detrimetital to 
On the other band, the frequent enjoyment o 


pure and freſh air, the pccafional reſort to . 


ſituations, nay, even the expoſure to a moderate 


wind, are means of improvement. The more vi- 


an ſpecies of bodily exerciſe alſo, are in a 


rtain degree uſeful ;' provided we do not exert 


E writing, &c: before the cir- 


culating flvids are reduced to their proper me- 


dium. The application of electricity, which has 
© benefited many weak eyes, by its fluid being con- 


ducted through a wooden point, is ſomewhat analo- 
gous to the going and ſtanding againſt the wind ; 
as it probably operates more by the {gentle vibra- 
tions of the air, than by was como monary 


5 Te tl in die open" air io hentſih 60 fund; 


and ſtill more to weak eyes, unleſs the light of a 
F INE foliage of a 


. 7 
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9 tree from. abovei; yet even here the vivid ſtream 
| of light ſurrounding the book is ſtill fatiguing. 

The greater or leſs intereſt we take in our 
employments, is of conſiderable importance to the 


organs of ſight; particularly if they be in a weak 


\ ſtate. | The more alluring a book or other ex- 
_ erciſe is, the longer we are able to continue it. 


Hence the important rule: to. ſpare the moſt in- 
tereſting. labours for the half-wearied eyes; yet, 


with prudent ſeverity, always to appoint a taſk ; 


for, without this, the eyes, though at a later pe- 
riod, will inevitably experience more or leſs i injury 


1 ms ſuch practices. 


The ſtate of the ee 3 ans | 
the power of viſion, Perſons troubled with weak 


eyes ſhould therefore not be alarmed, if in a tem- 


peſt or thunder -ſtorm, in rainy, foggy weather, 


eee eee e ee e 


Jag too long on cold or damp ground, by too light 


dreſs, and particularly by toq thin covering ao the 


4. and feet. 


Riding on horſeback. is beneficial to »a 
eyes, as is alſo walking and riding in carriages. 
The principal advantage in all theſe exerciſes is, 
perhaps, derived from employing the eye with a 


great variety of objects, none of which . 


our attention too long. ' 
_ Laſtly, perſons having black eye-laſhes —— 


| poſe greater powers of viſion, than thoſe whoſe 
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eye-laſhes ate of « light evlour ; betauſe the fora. 
mer afford a better ſcreen for the dye und'reflet 
no light from cheir vutſide, by which the image on. 
the retina could be rendered weaker and more in- 
diſtinct.— Mon ral bus gives an acedunt of a per- 
1 fon whoſe eye · lids and eye laſhes were:completely 
white; who conſequently ſu w but indifferenily in 
the day time, but much better in the evening and 
at night. This man happened to be taken priſoner 
by the Moors, who dyed his eye-lids black, by 
which his fight was much improved: but, as ſoon 
as the colour was loſt, his viſion. alſo became 
weaker, - Dr. RussELL mentions, in his Hiftory 
of Aleppo, that the Turkiſh ladies uſually dye the 
| inner fide of their eye-lids black, not for the ſake 
ol ornament, but with a view of ſtrengthening their 
ſight.—It has further been obſerved; that when we 
loſe the eye-laſhes, as is often the eaſe in the ſmall- 
pox, the ſenſe of viſion is thereby conſiderably 
weakened. For a fimilar reaſon, the hair combed 
down the forchead, if of a dark colour, will affiſt 
the ſight, as well as * other contrivance over 
the brow. Ws! | 
5 | a 
VI. Some edditional Rules addreſſed to "4 who 
| are obliged to make uſe of Eye-glaſſes. i 


The Fea in which eye-glaſſes may be uſed with 
' advantage, are nearly the following: 1. when we 


are obliged to 188 ſmall objects at a conſiderb le 
diſtance, 


1 >... 


\ 


Ly 
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diſtance, before we can diſtinguiſh them: 2. when, 
in order to diſcern objects, we require. more light | 
chan uſual ; for inſtance, when, we are obliged to 
place a candle between the eye and the object; 


for this is one of the moſt deſtruſtive practices, by 5 


which the optic nerves and muſcles uncommonly 
ſuffer —and, as the eye employs. itſelt with the 
object in proportion to the degree of light reflected 
upon it, the pupil ought likewiſe to dilate accord-— 
ingly; but, inſtead of which, it is forced to con- 
tract, on account of the too pomerſul light pro- 
duced by the intermediate candle: 3. when a near 
object, upon accurate and attentive ex 
becomes obſcute, and begins to appear covered, 
az it, were, with a miſt or fog: 4. when, in read- 
ing or writing, the letters ſeem, to. flow/ into onę 
another, and look as if they were double or treble: 
5+, when the eyes are caſily fatigued, and we. are 
obliged from time to time to ſhut them, of to di- 
rect them ta freſh objects, for the ſake of relief. - 
In the choice of ſpectacles we need not attend fo 
much ho their magnifying power, 35 0 the circum- 
ſtance af their agreeing with gur Light; that is, 
When they enable us, clearly and without exertion, 
to ſee at the fame diſtance, in which we formerly 
were accuſtomed to read or work. Hence we 
ought ont of 2. number of glaſſes to chooſe thoſe, 
which afford the beſt and cleareſt light in every 
Rate of the eye. But, if a perſon be ſhart-ſighted, 
* ſhould chooſe a ſecond glaſs, magnifying a little 


RR 4 more 


q ” ** g 
1 


* nvits o TAE TMA Aub 
more than the other, but ſome what leſb 


1 d ene This 
| i unpleaſant at firſt; but the eyes in time aceuſtomtit 


themſelves to it, and daily improve. If uſter forne- 


de. we make uſe of leſs concave aſſes, chere is 


no doubt, that in the courſe of a few years, ad- 
cording! to particular circumſtances, the defeCt -of - 
ort-lightedneſs may be gradually remoyed. AR 
He who obſerves this regular wales wich i 
"a; may preſerve his eyes to the lateſt Pe- 
riod of life. But we ſhould not make theſe changes 
00 rapidly, leſt the aid of art be too ſbon ex- 
bauſted, and the wearer of glaſſes perhaps be unable 
to find any of ſufficient magnifying powers.” It 1s 
further a hurtful practice, to uſe any other but our 


-own glaſſes, to which the eye has been accuſ- 


tomed ;—every irregularity is "injurious, and the 
Preſervation of the eyes depends "chiefly on uni- 
Tormiry, with reſpect to glaſſes 48 well as to the 

1 in which che organs of ſight are exerciſed. 
In uſing one glaſs only, people aceuſtom them- 
Alves to neglett one of the eyes; and, on this ae- 
2 ſpectacles are preferable. Tet both glaſſes - - 
muſt be ſeparately fitted to each eye, and by no 
weans promiſcuouſly'uſed ; for this would increaſe 
the evil. —If, however, we make uſe of one glafs 
Only, each of the eyes ought, dah ge eee 
N „ - ine 
M.anny perſons wear glaſſes 40 the evening, and 
en FRETS with them 10 day-light, This is ra- 
ther 


\ 
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ITT EY if it be not too 
late, they ſhould chooſe a ſecond: pair of glaſſes, 
fomewhat more magnifying, and to be uſed by 
candlelight only. In this manner, the retina 
would receive an equal portion of light, at one 
ume as well as e and * * longer preſerve 
its vigour. 3 
eee are add to be wolt ſuitable to the 
eye, ſince they modify the impreſſion of light on 
the retina, Though this be in a great meaſure 
true, they cannot be indiſcriminately recommended, 
and certainly not to ſuch as have weak eyes. 
Green is indeed ſoothing to the eye, more than 
any other colour, but, at the fame time, it ſome- 
what darkens the objects, eſpecially at firſt. Thoſe 

of a vigorous ſight only ſnould make uſe of them 
as preſervatives, eſpecially by the fire or candle- 
light. . But, if white or light- coloured objects ap- 

pear red, after having uſed green glaſſes for a ſhort 
time, we ſhould diſcontinue their uſe; as this phe - 
nomenon is a certain proof, that they will in the 
end deſtroy the eyes. If the green colour does 
not in two or three days become imperceptible, 
but appears conſtantly upon the paper, as it did at 
firſt, it is a farther criterion _ the ai * _ 
19 improper. - 0 | 
Many give the ee to | ins * 
dips in order to avoid wearing ſpectacles. It 
is however obvious, that it muſt be a pernicious _ 
practice, to keep the eyes in conſtant exertion, a8 
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and the head neceſſarily alters the diſtance. In 
addition to this inconvenience, the daaaling ſplen- 
dour of the rays, reflected from the ſurſuce of the 
glak, weakens the eye to ſuch a degree, as'to-ren- 
der the uſe of ſpectacles ultimately indiſpenſable, 

with this only difference, that the eyes require 

greater magnifying powers; than might ae l 

neceſſary without this depravation. EE 

-z Hence ſpectacles are in every reſpect bel 

as they are not only more conformable to the na- 
titre and mechaniſm of the eye, but alſo more con- 
venient: they are uniformly placed before the ob- 

6 jects by the imperceptible motion of the head ; they 
leave the ſpace between the object and the eyes 
open and free; and being generally not ſo thick, 
and lying at an uniform diſtance beſore the eye, 
— ˙ da pen. 

Thoſe who have weak eyes, ought not to em- 
ploy themſelves, even occaſionally, in a manner 
that may be fatiguing to the ſight. - Particularly 

hurtful are thoſe occupations, in which one eye 
only is exerted, and muſt conſequently be placed 
in poſitions, different from thoſe of the other eye, 
which is at reſt. For this reaſon, the uſe of mag- 
nifying glaſſes, of whatever kind, is more perni- 
cious to weak eyes, if we always uſe the ſame eye, 
and purpoſely ſhut the other, than if we could al. 
| ns make uſe. 1 e On this account, 
| 1 microſcopical 


ek v Arto Of THe rr: 619 
, microſcopical inveſtigations are leſs hurtful, if, 


While IPs WE lt we can <p the _ 
open 
6 We ould hot take too Mequent ers to diſ- 
cover, whether we have improved i in light, or not; 
for the exertion neceſſary upon theſe occaſions, is 
uncommoaly ſtimulating and haraffing. 
Spectacles ought to be uſed only for the pur- 
poſes they are deſigned; namely, in ſuch employ- 
ments as require the aſſiſtance of art, and where, | 
the eye is always kept at an Equal diſtance ; for in- 
ſtance, in reading or writing. We ſhould not 
without a full trial make choice of à pair of glaſſes, 
nor be ſatisfied with thoſe which, at firſt trial, ex- 
+ hibit the objects clearly and diſtinctly. For things 
will not always occur at the ſame diſtance before 
us, as they appear at the firſt experiment. It 
would be proper to try a pair of glaſſes for a day 
or two, particularly by candle - light; to uſe them 
in that poſture of the body to which we are ac- 
cuſtomed; and, if with the uſual kind of labour, 
we do not feel our eyes more than uſually fatigued, 
but rather ſomewhat relieved, we then ought to 
adopt theſe glaſſes. But, as it is next to Were 
to meet with a pair of glaſſes in the Thops, which 
fit boch eyes, there is nothing more abſurd, than 
to purchaſe ſpectacles ready made. Certain as it 
is, it may not be generally known, that there is 
perhaps not one perſon among thouſands, whoſe 
_ are : both of an equal fize and conſtitution. 
5 For 
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For this obvious reaſon, different, eyes ſhould 5 


accommodated with different glaſſes; and, if we 


conſult our intereſt in an affair of ſuch conſequence, 


we ſhall be cautious in ſelecting ſor each eye a 


ſeparate glass. The following advice is ſubmitted 


to thoſe who have no optician at hand. 


Short-ſighted perſons, who. wiſh for a * | 


concave or magnifying glaſs, may take the exact 


accurately. aſcertained; the focus, , after frequent 


focus, or point of viſion, hy preſenting the ſmalleſt 

| 12 very cloſe to. the eyes and gradually removing A 
, as far as their eye can read the letters diſtin&ly, 

and without the leaſt exertion. When they have 


* 


trials, let them employ another perſon to take the 


meaſure of this diſtance, with a flip of paper, in 
the niceſt poſſihle manner. An optician receiving 
this meaſure, and being informed at what diftance 
the glaſſes are intended to be uſed, will be able to 
judge, in a certain degree, although by no means 
ſo accurately as by a perſonal conference with the 
| Hort-lighted perſon. 
Such as obſerve. their eyes to bs inclined to > far- 
fightadocſs, may proceed exadtly in a ſimilar man- 
Hoh» But alleye-glaſſes ought to be furniſhed with 
M uble joints or ſprings; as thoſe with ſingle joints 


worſe, they are apt to ſhift the point of viſion. uk 
every motion of the head, and thus injure the eyes. 


Finally, in ſuch occupations as require a more 


or leſs extended view of the objects, for inſtance, 
e | * 


wr . 


not only inconvenient on the noſe, but what is 


„ 
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* 
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io playing at cards, where the diſtance of the ob- 
M eas muſt be frequently varied, it would be ex- 
© tremely injudicious to uſe ſpectacles; as no eye 
whatever can bear ſuch exertions, without uncom- 
mon fatigue. For a ſimilar reaſon, it is hurtful to 
” -* ; - theſe important organ in keep the ſpectacles on 
 - the head after cloſe work, u by ſome accident 
we are obliged to ſearch for ſomething dropt, or 
miſlaid, Thus we force the eye to ſee further than : 
it is enabled to do by the conſtruction of the ſpec- 
tacles. I need not obſerve, that many good eyes 
<a mc oe 925 . nt Practices. 8 
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ful precepts, which have been more fully laid down 


companied with feelings not altogether diſagreeable. 
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HE — ehr this" prinei- 

pal outlines, relative to the treatment of 
the human body in 'a healchy ſtate, ſo far 'as the 
limite of this work would admit, hw 0-4 tranſ- 


To epithet! a cone Master viral . 


in former parts of this work, I ſhall conclude the 


| whole with a few general re flections. 


Moderation, in every reſpect, ought to be the 


firſt and leading maxim of thoſe, who wiſh to live 


long and healthy, Both extremes, in the moſt 


oppoſite chings, frequently border on each other. 


The greateſt joy may occaſion the moſt ſenſible 
pain; on the contrary, moderate pain is oſten ac- 


The higheſt pleaſure, indeed, is cloſely connected 
with averſion, and it is difficult to avoid the lat 
ter, after the enjoyment of the former. Hence 
prudence enjoins us, to oppoſe the progreſs of vio- 


lent ſenſations and affections, before they have 


attained the higheſt degree. 

Cleanlineſs is a principal duty of man, and an 
unclean or filthy perſon is never completely 
1 8 Iris better to waſh ourſelves ten times a 


df, 
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day, than to allow one dirty ſpot to remain on the 
ſkin. -'On.a place where impurities are ſuffered to 
, Clog the pores, not only fnſcnfible perſpiration, but 
likewiſe the abſorption by the ſkin is entirely ſup- 
- preſſed; and if the whole body be, as it were, 
covered with a varniſh formed of perſpirable mat- 
ter, it is impoſſible that a perſon in ſuch a ſtate 
can poſſeſs a ſalubrious blood, or enjoy good health. 
Many diſeaſes originate from a corrupted at- 
#o/phere, but a ſtill greater number from the ſud- 
den changes of the air. Hence the neceſſity of 
expoſing ourſelves daily to ſuch changes, and of 
renewing the air in the houſe and apartments we 
inhabit, by opening the doors and windows every 
clear morning, or during the day, as often as it 
can be convenĩentiy done. Upon the whole, to 
Nee cold weather, however intenſe, has the 
effect of bracing the fibres of the ſyſtem in gene- 
ral, and is attended with danger only, when we 
ſuddenly remove to a warmer temperature. For 
this reaſon, it is extremely injudicious, and a bad 
compliment paid to a viſitor, to invite him to the 
Kre-ſide; upon his firſt entering a houſe; — we 
ſhould better conſult his health, by conducting him 
to a cold room, or to ſome diſtance from the fire, 
till the temperature of his bony be. ne 


ing that of the apartment. . 

Every thing calculated to remove or cure dif- 

eaſes, may alſo produce them; for, whatever has 
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ies; bee with the rn Hanes” 
no medicine whatever ought to be uſed, as: daily 
r e r e ee 


Weakly a a hs 
lde at a time: the number of meals ſhould: cor- 
reſpond with the want of ſtrength .it is leſs. hurt- 
ful to a debilitated perſon, to eat a few/mouthfuls. 
every hour, than to . two or . . 
meals i in one day. 

There is inane a 3 
'hoviog injured his health or endangered his life. by. 
| drinking water with: his meals; but wine, beer, and 
ſpirits have generated a much greater number and 
diverſity of patients, than would fill all the hoſpi- 

| | tals in the world. Such are the effets of intem- 
BE | perance in diet, particularly in the article of drink; 
by for neither beer, wine, nor ſpirits are of themſelves. 
hurtful, if uſed with moderation, and in a proper 
habit of body. It is a vulgar prejudice, that water 
diſagrees with many conſtitutions, and does not 
promote digeſtion ſo well as wine, beer, or ſpirits# 
on the contrary, pure water is greatly preferable to W | 
all brewed and diſtilled liquors, both with a view 
of bracing! the digeſtive organs, and preventing 
complaints aer ariſe from ee or fulneſs. 
of the blood. | 
It is an e not 1 jimportide ts eres 
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matic. 
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matit habit may frequently be changed into a ſan- 
guine one, and the hypochondriac may be ſo fir . 
converted a to become a cheerful 1 . 
member of ſociety. 


The duration of work or ene cannot be eaſily 1 


chanical labours. To force ourſelves to any exer- 
tions, particularly thoſe of the mind, is productive 


of indifferent performances. —It is better to exer- 


ciſe the mind in fine than in bad weather; but thoſe 

who are continually making excurſions in the for- 
mer, cannot at all Oy employ wennde in 
the latter. g 


Of the twenty-four hours of a day, we ought, in a 


good ſtate of health, to devote upon an average twelve 


hours to uſeful oecupations, fix to meals, amuſements, 
or recreations, and fix to ſleep. This would be at 
once a natural and arithmetical proportion. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the hours cannot be 
thus accurately divided. An ihduftrious perſon 
frequently counts but twenty-three hours in a day ; 


as one and ſometimes even two hours ſlide away 


imperceptibly. | 
The modern means of promoting luxury and 
effeminacy are really ſurpriſing, It were to be 
viſhed, that the ingenious contrivers could -be 
, their vain arts reſemble thoſe of the 
Que. whoſe poiſonous productions gradually, 
8 8 though 


* 


ebnen uston. N . 


aſcertained with regard to every individual. Ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, we ought to work only when we 
feel a natural inclination to either literary or me- 


— 


% 


cdhough ultimately conſume the vital marrow of the 

deluded.— Every new expedient we reſort to, with 
a deſign to diminiſh human labour and encourage 
idleneſs, is an additional proof that our age is not 
in a ſtate of improvement, but rather on the de- 
cline. Wretched is the man, who requires the 
aid of art more than of nature, to prolong his life, 
and to ſupport ſo precarious. an exiſtence Con- 
veniency leads to effeminacy: effeminacy to gene- 
ral relaxation ; and this is OP atended. 
With total enervation.. _ 

A luxurious and diflipated life, once. 8 
faſhionable, not only empties the purſes of the 
| inhabitants, but likewiſe depopulates the country 
itſelf, The ancient laws of Sparta only can ſtem. 
the torrent of ſuch miſchievous conſequences— 
or, if not checked in time, the citizen will dege- 
nerate into a feeble and irreſolute ſlave, his off- 
ſpring wither away like a plant on a foreign ſoil— 
thus Rome was ſubdued, when their feaſts and 
public eee became too en | 
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1. \ LEMENTS of the CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY: 
containing a conciſe Account of its Origin and Tend- 
<ney; a'View of all the Works publiſhed by its Founder, Pro- 
feflor IMMANUEL KANT; and a Gloffary for the Expla- 
nation of Terms and Phraſes. To which are added, Three 
PHILOLOGICAL- ESSAYS: 1. A conciſe Hiſtory of the 
Engliſh Language, its Nr vr and pradual improvement. 
2. A Philoſophical View of the En it Language. 3. On 
the relative Merits and Demerits of Johnſon's Engliſh Dic- 
tionary. Chiefly tranſlated from the German of JOHN 
CHRISTOPHER ADELUNG, Aulic Counſellor and Firſt 
Librarian to the Eledor of Saxony, By A. F. M. WIL- 
-LICH, M. D. In One Volume 8vo. Price 6s. in Boards. 
. IF A ſeparate Edition of ADELUNG's ESSAYS may be 
had, price 3 8. 6 d. in Boards. | 
2. LEXICON PHYSICO-MEDICUM ; or, A New 
Mepicar Dictionary ; explaining the difficult terms uſed 
in the ſeveral Branches of the Profeſſion, and in ſuch Parts of 
Natural Philoſophy as are introductory thereto; with an Ac- 
count of the Things ſignified by ſuch Terms. Collected from 
the moſt eminent Authors. By JOHN QUINCY, M. D. The 
Eleventh Edition, Corrected and Improved. Price 10s. 6d. - 


* bound. 


+ 5 THE PHARMACO IA of the ROY AL COLLEGE 
of PHYSICIANS of LONDON, tranſlated into Engliſh, with 
Notes, Indexes of New Names, Preparations, &c. &c. By 


THOMAS HEALDE, M. D. F. R. S. Lumleyan LeRurer 


at the College of Phyſicians, and ſenior Phyſician of the Lon- 
don Hoſpital, The Seventh Edition. Reviſed, and adapted 
to the laſt improved Edition of the College. With an Index, 
ſhewing the general Doſes of Medicine, By JOHN. LATHAM, _ 
M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, Phyfician 
1 * 1 and to St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. Price 
8. und. F : F | 5 


4. The DUTIES of a REGIMENTAL SURGEON con- 
SIDERED, With OBSERVATIONS on his 'GENERAL QUAL1- 
 FICAT10ONs, and Hints relative to a MORE RESPECTABLE. 
PRACTICE, and better REGULATION of the DEPARTMENT, ® 
By R. HAMILTON, M. D. of the Royal College of Phy- 
ſicians, London, &c, The Second Edidon. TWO Volumes 
$vo, Price 12 8. bound, 98 Co | 
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S. RULES*$r RECOVERING PRRSONS RE: 


CENTLY DROWNED, in a Letter to the Rev, Gzon oe 
Nocte, A. M. By R. HAMILTON, M. D. The 


Second Edition, Price 6 . | 


6. CASES and REMARKS in SURGERY: To which | 


is ſabjoined an Appendix, containing the Method of curing 
the Bronchocele in Coventry. By B. WILMER, Surgeon, 
Price 5 8. in Boards, 9 5 


7. OBSERVATIONS on the POISONOUS VEGE- 
TABLES which are either indigenous in Great Britain, or 


caltivated for Ornament, By DB. WILMER, Surgeon. 
Pries 44. feed.. W 
. The LIFRof CATHARINE II. Euyxess of Rus- 


$14, The Second Edition, with conſiderable Improve- 
ments. In Three Volumes 8vo. Price 11. 4 8. in Boards. 


Embelliſhed wilh Seven elegant Portraits, and a correct 


Map of Ruſſia, j 
%% The Authors of the Monthly Review beſtow great eacomiums on 
this Work :. in confirmation of which they give ample extracts, and con- 
clude their account by aying : Did our limited ſpace permit, we could 
tranſcribe with pleaſure many other extraordinary. paſſages: from this cu. 
rious Work.“ The Britiſh Critic alfo, after beſtowing an uniform 
commendation on this Work, through no fewer than eight pages, con- 
cludes with ſaying, # Upon an attentive peruſal. of theſe. volumes, we 
cannot do otherwiſe than acknowledge their merit, and recommend them 
_ as fully adequate to repay the time that may be beſtowed upon them, by 
the entertainment and information which they afford.*”” _ FE 


| 8 BIOGRAPHICAL, LITERARY, and POLITI. 
CAL ANECDOTES, of ſeveral of the moſt EMINENT 
PERSONS of the PRESENT AGE; particularly the 
Dukes of Grafton, Leeds, Dorſet, and Rutland; Lords 
Townſhend, Orford, Marchmont, Mansfield, Camden, 
Temple, Nugent, and Sackville ; Biſhops of Hereford 
and Oſſory; Right Hon. George Grenville, Charles Town- 
ſhend; Sir james Caldwell, Sir Grey Cooper, Sir ſohn 
Dalrymple, Serjeant Adair, Dr. Franklin, and many others, 
Never before printed; in Three Volumes, Price 18s. 


The Monthly Critics, wh have already reviewed this new work, ſpeak 
of it in the following words: 


The writers of the Monthly Review ſay: 4 We cantiot diſmi(s 
theſe volumes without obſerying,. that they contain a conſiderable portion 


of political information. The work will, by its diſcerning readers, be 
characteriſed as highly interetting ; and it will prove particularly fo ta 
thoſe who ſtill remember the times to which the anecdotes here recorde 
are referable. To the future hiſtorian alſo it will afford much aiſiftance, by 
contributing, in many inſtances, towards the means of information, which, 
but for publications of this kind, might be utterly conſigned to oblivion.”” 
The writers of the Analytical Review ſay: „ The work before us will 
de found particularly intereſting to thoſe who wiſh to obtain an idea of the 
management of ſtate affairs in this country, during the whole of the preſent 
Teign,” 5 | 
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. þ dam, and are not inferior to that wotk either iq [intereſt or intelli- 
5 . gence. Thoſe perſons who are fond of the anecdates 


important period,) which, the writer aſſures us, have not deen 
wdr from this work much pleaſue and information. 
The writers of the European Magazine ſayi © The editor of "theſe vs 

| Jomes hö entitled to the-thanks of the public, for 'preſerving 'many facts 
which otherwiſe might have fallen into oblivion. - The reader will find en- 
tertainment and information in them, and the future inveſtigator of the 
acts of the preſent reign will meet with ſome valuable materials to exerciſe 
bis ſagacity upon, which are to be no where elſe found, and which will ſerve 
do guide him thropgh the obſcure paths of political fineſſe.” 25 


_ their own times, particularly from the year 1780 to the year 1780, 5 
prinzed, will 


10. The ANECDOTES of LORD CHATHAM", 
* LIFE. The Sixth Edition. Up? Three Volumes 8vo. 
Sg Price 18s. Boards. 
CE SES 6 The author has nde Goaloakl 3 4 eſpecially ' 
18 of the late aod moſt conſpicuous. part of Lord Chatham's Life z; and of 


other matters connected with it. He ſays he is not conſcious: of having 

advanced one falſehood: we give credit to his declaration, having found no 

cauſe to doubt it. . Monthly Review,” May 1792. 
A greater number of curious and Interefting anecdotes, concer 
public affairs, have not appeared Gnce the days of Sir William Temple than | 
are to be found in this work. 

t We cannot diſmiſs this article without Ne ee that it throws 

2 great and new light upon 225 odrucrences and events of more than half a 


n hiſtory. 46h ; _— Cent. Mag. Hog. 1793+ 


= _—— nA RESIDBNCE | in FRANCE, during the Years 
1792, 3. 4, & 5 3 deſcribed in a Series of Letters from an 
ENGLISH LADY, with general and incidental-Remarks 
on the French Character and Manners... Prepared for the 
Preſs by JOHN GIFFORD, Efq. Ia Two Volumes 50. 
Price 14.5. Boards. The Third Edition. 

< It is only juſtice to voy, that the Kyle i is as poliſhed as the matter is 


ipterefling and important ; nor have we any doubt that the book will re- 
main a permanent monument of the taſte and talents of the writer.” 


8 Britiſþ Critic, e 1797. 


4 12. | GLEANINGS. THROUGH WALES, HOL. 
* LAND, and WESTPHALIA; with Views of Peace and 
53 War at Home and Abroad. To which is added, HU- 
Sh ' MANITY ; or, The Rights of Nature: A Poem. Reviſcd 
) and winded; By Mr. PRATT. Ia Three Volumes 8 vo. 
4; Price One Guinea in Boards. The Third Edition. 
| «© We have found ſo many lively and pleaſant exhibitions of manners, 
FB I ſo many amuſing and intereſting anecdotes, and © my 8 and 
| reſlections, gay and. grave, fportive and ſentimental, preſſed in a 


{ ; gay and familiar ſtyle,) better ſuited to the purpoſe than — Leere 
+ 281 with artificial exaRneſs, that we cannot but recommend it to our readers as 


hi amuſing and mmm 
5 F 5 0 * Review, Jas. 2796. 
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dogs ne fir T. N. Lonouan, 
e ty, 'An HISTORY, or ANECDOTES, of the REVO- 
_ * LUTION ia RUSSIA, in the: Year 1762. Tranſlated 
from the French of M. pz Rouuiens. With an elegant 
lead of the late Kur Ass. The Second Edition. Price 
45, ſewed. e ,,, 20 Hu EH Ls Ss tt”, 
| © & The grounds of M. px Rutntzxr's infortnation-ſeem indiſputable, | | 
den bis Elders appear to have every reaſon to be ſatiafied wich his diſcern. 5 
ment, in unfolding the motives and circumſtances that concurred in brirg- 
_ ing about this ſtriking event. He is no ſervile copier, but has drawn bis 
character, and deſcribed his ſcenes, with the hand of a maſter. - 
„ We ſhall only add, that we have ſeldom met with more intereſting - 
original anecdotes, than thoſe that are contained in the little work which 
Ve have now reviewed.”  _ App. to Monthly Review, Vol. 224 
134. JOAN.of ARC; an EPIC POEM. By ROBERT 
SOUTHEY., Handſomely printed on fine Wove Paper, . 
and Hot- relled, in Two Volumes, Foolſcap 8vo. Embel- 
liſhed with an elegant Portrait of the Maid of Orleans. The 05 
Second Edition. Price 12 5. Boards. 


15. A DEFENCE of the FRENCH EMICRAN Ts. 
Addreſſed to che People of France. By TRornime G- 
RALD Ds Latily-ToltexnDatl. Tranſlated from the 

French, by JOHN. GIFFORD, Efq. In one Volume, 8vo. 

Price 78. Boards. | bg Ws 

« We do not here propoſe to announce, or recommend to public notice, 

a work: which was known all over Europe as ſoon as it was publiſhed, and 
of which the numerous editions are diſpoſed of with a rapidity equal to 
that with which they ſuceced each other; but we would willingly pay that 

tribute of homage and good wiſhes which is due from every man who com · 
miſerates the "unfortunate, or is ſenſible of the claims of juſtice, and the 
intereſts of ſocial order. | 


4 If ever a man could de fitted, by a train of circumſtances, to under- 
take the defence of a cauſe ſo great, and at the ſame time fo diſaſtrous and 1 
ſio difficult, it is nndoubtedly the noble advocate who has taken it up. | 
„ Undoubtedly there is not among all the French emigrants a man more 
proper to undertake their defence, than be whom fortune had placed in ſuch 
a fituation 3 than he on whom Providence had impoſed ſuch duties, endow- 
ing him with ſuch ſentiments and faculties, and bad forced and inſtrufted | 
from his infancy to purſue, to unmaſk, to combat, to diſarm, and beat „ 
don fraud, injuſtice, and violence. | Ne | Da 
We confeſs that under each of theſe points of view, the champion f | 
the emigrants has fulfilled, perhaps C „ What we had promiſed our- 
ſelves from his undertaking. We ſhall not praiſe the eloquence, the force 
of reaſoving, the touching WS J er characteriſe every page of the 
Defence of the Emigrantz. We only repeat what has been ſaid a 
thouſand times in France and out of France, It was what every body 
expected from him.” CER Britiſh Critic, June 1797+ 
156. A JOURNEY OVER LAND to INDIA, partly by 
a Route never gone before by any European. By DONALD - 
CAMPBELL, of Barbreck, Eſq. who formerly commanded 


a Regiment of Cavalry in the Service of his Highneſs the 


Nabob of the Carnatic. In a Series of Letters to his Son. We 
Comprehending his Shipwreck and Impriſonment by _ Y | 
' ; 6, i, 
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| ROOKS prin T. N. eh ; 7 | 


An, and his ſubſequent Negatiations and TranſaQtions iy 
ie Raſt. Handſomely printed on fine Wore Paper, 4tor 
Prince One Guinea in Boards, 


„ A work like this has, in one reſpeR, ati aero wry 
of Voyages and Travels which are written on the ſpur of the oecafion 3 a4 
I abounds with matured reflections, and contains the travels of the writer 
wind, together with his bodily peregrinations. We cannot "take — 
without expteſſing our admitation of the F and perſeverance diſplayed 

Mr. Campbell in ſarmounting the difficulties and dreadful hardſhips, | 


which) be has deferibed with fo much feeling and ability,” 


Monthly Rev. 08. 1795. 


17. SECRET HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU. 
TION, from the Convocations of the Notables in 1987, to 
the firſt of November 1796. Containing a vaſt Number of 
Partieulars but little known; together with Extracts of the 
moſt remarkable Publications on the Revolution which have 
appeared in France, Germany, and England. Tranſlated 
from the French of Francis P&4GEy. In Two Volumes, 
| $v0u>- Price 148. in Boards. 


18. WALSINGHAM; or, the PUPIL of NATURE; 


a Domeſtic Story, interſperſed with Poetry. By MARY 
ROBINSON, Author of Angelina, Poems, &c. &c. In 


Four large Volumes, 12mo. Price 168. ſewed. | 
19. A GOSSIP*s STORY and LEGENDARY TALE. 


| By Mrs, WEST, Author of Advantages of Education, &c. 


In TWO Yolumate-- 12mo. Price- 78. in e «Third 
Edition. 


% We can recommend. PRE An % d aerat. lems of 
intereſt the rarer qualities 0. good ſenſe, and an accurate knowledge of 
mankind. The grammatical. ercors and vulgariſms which dif any = 
even of our moſt ce'ebrated novels; have here no * and ſeveral of the 
ſhox: er poetical pieces interſperſed aa ol the work h conſiderable 
merit. Amuſement is combined with utility, and 6450 d nliſted in the 
cauſe of vi tue and praQical, philoſophy.” Monthly —— Fan. 1797. 

« This novel may be * mmended as an antidote to the pernicious 
mi2xims inculcated in moſt of the modern talgs of [ ſentiment;. and while it 
de ſerves the higheſt commendation for its utility, it is ſcarœiy leſs valuable. 
far the entertainment it affords.” - tical Revie, Oct, 1797. 


20. ANECDOTES of TWO WELLKNDWN: FA. 
MILIES. Written by a Deſcendant, _ Jed cated to 
the' Grſt Female Pen in England, Prepared forthe Preſs 
by Mrs. PARSONS. In Three Volumes, * Price 
10s. 6d. in Boards. 


21. OCTAVIA.. By ANNA MARTA PORT ER. 
Ia Three Volumes,'zamo. Price 105. 6dwin/Boards. , 


22. CAROLINE DER MONTMORENCI, a Tay, 
in one Volume, 12mo, Price 38. ſewed. 


4. A pathetic Tale, told in elegant r-. 2 whole, it is far "abs : 
not to mot publ cations * the kind. 58 ÞBritifh Critic, May 2795. 
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